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MACBETH. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  open  Place.     Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  three  Witches. 

1  "Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
la  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  1 

2  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly  's  done, 
When  the  battle  's  lost  and  won : 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath: 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 

All.  Paddock  calls: — Anon. — 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.  [Witches  vanish, 

SCENE  II. — A  Camp  near  Forres.     Alarum  within. 

Enter  King  Duncan,   Malcolm,  Donalbain,   Lenox,  with 
Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding  Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that?     He  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

MaIi.  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity: — ^Hail,  brave  friend! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
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As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  ding  together, 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  foi",  to  that, 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied; 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore:  But  all  's  too  weak: 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage, 
Till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Don.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwracking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come, 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this  our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes :  As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell: 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both: — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

[^Exit  Soldier,  attended 
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Unter  RossE. 
Who  comes  here? 

Mal.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  strange  things. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king, 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict: 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons, 
Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:    And,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us ; — 

Dun.  Great  happiness! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Nor  ways'  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  St,  Colmea'  inch, 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest: — Go,  pronounce  his  present  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  I  '11  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  wou. 

[ExeuiU 

SCENE  III. — A  Heath.     Thunder. 
Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister? 

2  WrrcH.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
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And  mounch'd,  and  monnch'd.  and  mounch'd: — "Give  me,'' 

quoth  I: 
"Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  rouyon  cries. 
Her  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger: 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

2  Witch.  I  '11  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  Witch.  Th'  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipman's  card. 
I  '11  drain  him  dry  as  hay: 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid: 
Weary  sev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrack'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.  [Brum  within, 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum: 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine: 
Peace ! — the  charm  's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  a7id  Banquo. 

Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is 't  call'd  to  Forres? — ^What  are  these, 

So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
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And  yet  arc  ou  't  ?     Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 

That  man  may  question  ?     You  seem  to  understand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  skinny  lips: — You  should  be  women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 

That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can ; — ^AVhat  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.    All   hail,   Macbeth!     hail   to   thee,    thane   of 

Glamis! 

2  Witch.    All   hail,    Macbeth !    hail   to    thee,    thane    of 

Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!    that  shalt   be  king  here- 

after. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — F  the  name  of  truth, 
Are  yc  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal;  to  me  you  speak  not: 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none 
So  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more : 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  hew  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman;  and,  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
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With  such  prophetic  greeting? — Speak,  T  charge  you. 

[Witches  vanish. 

Ban    The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them:  Whither  are  they  vanish'd? 

MaCB.  Into  the  air:  and  what  seem'd  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  staid ! 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too;  went  it  not  so? 

Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.     Who 's  here  ? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

RossE.  The  king  hath  happily  rcceiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success:  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his:  Sileuc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  hail 
Came  post  with  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Anq.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor: 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true? 

Mac.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives:  Why  do  you  dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes? 

ANa.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose. 
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Whether  he  was  combin'd  with  those  of  Norway ; 

Or  did  line  the  rebel  with  hidden  help 

And  vantage;  or  that  with  both  he  labour'd 

In  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not; 

But  treasons  capital,  confess 'd,  and  prov'd. 

Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor: 

Tiie  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Prorais'd  no  less  to  them  1 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor,     But 't  is  strange: 
And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  arc  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  thepae. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature]     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings: 
My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may 
crown  me, 
V/'ithout  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 
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Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macr.  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day.    ' 

Ban,  Woi'thy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour: — 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten. 
Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains  are  register 'd 
Where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them. — 
Let  us  toward  the  king. — 

Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time, 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV. — ^Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Fcdace. 

Flourish.     Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Lenox,  a7id 
Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?     Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

Mal.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  ;  ai\d  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance:  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  't  were  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There  's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face: 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. —  0  worthiest  cousin! 

Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Eosse,  and  Angus. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before, 
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That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.     'Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine!  only  I  have  left  to  say, 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties:  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  everything 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither: 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  enfold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  ^harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland:  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for  you : 
I  '11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Macb.  [Aside.]    The  prince  of  Cumberland! — That  is  a 
step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires: 
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The  eye  wiuk  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be, 

Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [ExiL 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo:  he  is  full  so  valiant; 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let 's  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome: 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flourish.     Exeunt, 

SCENE  V. — Inverness.     A  Boom  in  Macbeth's  Castle. 
Enter  Ladt  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  "  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I 
have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned  in  desire  to 
question  theni  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into  which 
they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me,  'Thane  of 
Cawdor;'  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted 
me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  '  Hail, 
king  that  shalt  be!'  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver 
thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness;  that  thou  mightest 
not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what 
greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  fare- 
well." 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd : — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win :  thou  'dst  have,  great  Glamis. 

That  which  cries,  "  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it : 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine^ear; 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
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Wliicli  fate  aud  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 

To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. — What  is  your  tidings? 

EiUer  an  Attendant. 

Attend.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Ladt  M.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  say  it; 

Is  not  thy  master  -with  him?  who,  were  't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Attend.  So  please  you,  it  is  true;  our  thane  is  coming: 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending, 

He  brings  great  news.     The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

[Exit  Attendant 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it !     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murthering  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !     Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunncst  smoke  of  hell! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold!" Great  Glamis,  worthy  Cawdor! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb,  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 
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Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  0,  never 

Shall  siin  that  morrow  see  ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters: — To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that 's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for:  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear: 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VL — The  same.     Before  the  Castle. 

HaiUhoys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo,  Lenox, 
Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see!  our  honour'd  hostess! 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.     Herein  I  teach  you, 
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How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double, 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house:  For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor:  but  ho  rides  well; 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us:  Fair  and  noble  hostess 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highne^ss'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand: 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host:  we  love  him  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [E.veu7it. 

SCENE  VIL — T/ie  same.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage,  a 
Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes  atid  service.  Then 
enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 


ACT  I 


To  our  own  lips.     He 's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  ofi&ce,  that  his  virtues 
"Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  iairs  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other — 

Filter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now,  what  news? 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd:  Why  have  you  left  the 
chamber  ? 

Macc.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has? 

MaCB.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business: 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  glosSj 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?     From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire?     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage 
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Macb.  Prithee,  peace: 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Ijady  M.  What  beast  was  't  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both: 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn. 
As  you  have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, 

Lady  M.  We  fail 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only:  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  oflBcers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell? 

AIacb.  Bring  forth  mcii-childrcn  only. 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  done  't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death? 
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Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show: 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  l^now. 


[^Exeunt 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     CouH  vdthin  the  Castle. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch 
before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fle.  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fle.  I  take  't,  't  is  later,  sir 

Ban.  Hold,   take   my   sword.  —  There 's    husbandry    in 
heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep:  Merciful  powers! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword ; 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who 's  there  1 

Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?     The  king's  a-bed; 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  np 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 
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Ban.  All 's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters: 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them ; 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — when  't  is, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir ;  the  like  to  you !  [Exit  Banquo 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed.      [Exit  Servant 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,  let  me  clutch  thee* 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There 's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep:  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither'd  murther, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf,  " 
Whoso  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  paco. 
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With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides  towards  his  design 
Moves  hke  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat  he  lives. 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  [Exit, 

SCENE  U.—The  same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me 
bold: 
What    hath  quench'd    them    hath    given    me    fire : — Hark  ! 

Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman 
Which  gives  the  stern 'st  good  night.     He  is  about  it: 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores:    I  have  drugg'd    their 

possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Macb.  [Within.']  Who  's  there  ? — what,  hoa! 

Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 
Aud't  is  not  done: — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us: — Hark! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept  I  had  done  't — My  husband! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed: — Didst   thou  not  hear  a 

noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak? 
Macb.  When? 

Lady  M.  Now. 
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IVIacb.  A^  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark! — 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

LIacb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  SJ^ooking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There 's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep, 
And  one  cried,  "Murther!"  that  they  did  wake  each  other; 
[  stood  and  heard  them:  but  they  did  say  their  prayers, 
And  address'd  them  again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb;  One  cried,    "God  bless  us!"  and    "Amen,"   the 
other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen  1 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murther  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more ! "  to  all  the  house : 
"Glamis  hath  murther'd  sleep:  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! " 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried?     Why,   worthj 
thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things: — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there:  Go,  carry  them;  and  smear 
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The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more: 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done; 
Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not. 

Ladt  M.  Infirm  of  piirpoue! 

Give  me  the  daggers:  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures:  't  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit.     Knocking  within 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here?     Ha!  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knock.']     I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry: — retire  we  to  our  chamber: 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed: 
How  easy  is  it  then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath    left    you    unattended. — [Knocking.]      Hark!     more 

knocking: 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers: — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know  myself. 

[Knock. 
Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking;  I  would  thou  couldst! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III. — The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.  [Knocking  within. 

Porter.  Here 's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key.  [Knocking.] 
Knock,  knock,  knock:  Who  's  there, i'  the  name  of  Belzebub? 
Here  's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
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plenty :  Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enow  about  you ;  here 
you'll  sweat  for 't.  [Knockinff.]  Knock,  knock:  Who 'a 
there,  i'  the  other  devil's  name  ?  'Faith,  here  's  an  equivo- 
cator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either 
scale;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven :  O,  come  in,  equivocator. 
[Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock:  Who's  there?  'Faith, 
here  's  an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a 
French  hose:  Come  in,  tailor;  here  you  may  roast  your 
goose.  [Ivnocking.l  Knock,  knock :  Never  at  quiet !  What 
are  you  ? —  But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  1  '11  devil- 
porter  it  no  further:  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of 
all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  [Knocking.']  Anon,  anon;  I  pray  you,  remember 
the  porter.  [Opem  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock : 
and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  doth  drink  especially  provoke  ] 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine.  Lechery, 
sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes  the  desire,  but 
it  takes  away  the  performance :  Therefore,  much  drink  may 
be  said  to  be  an  equivocator  with  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and 
it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off ;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and 
not  stand  to :  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and, 
giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  me:  But  I 
requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  I  think,  being  too  strong  for 
him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  o 
shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

EntQr  Macbeth. 
Len.  Good  morrow,  noble  sir! 
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Macb.  Good-morrow,  both! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthj  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I  '11  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet  't  is  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  't  is  my  limited  service.  [Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does : — He  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down:  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air;  strange  screams  of  death: 
And,  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confus'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time, 
The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night : 
Some  say  the  earth  was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb.  'T  was  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

lie-enier  Macduff. 

Macd.  0  horror!  horror!  horror! 
Tongue,  nor  heart,  cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee! 

Macb.,  Len.  "What 's  the  matter? 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  i 
Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb.  What  is  't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon : — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
Bee,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake!  awake! — 

[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lbnox. 
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King  the  alarum  bell : — Murtlier !  and  treason  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
Shake  oft'  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself ! — up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image Malcolm !  Banquo ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror !  Ring  the  bell.  [Bell  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  What 's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  speak,  speak! 

Macd.  0,  gentle  lady, 

'T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murther  as  it  fell. 

EtUer  Banquo. 

0  Banquo !  Banquo !  our  royal  master  's  murther'd ! 
Lady  M.  Woe,  alas !  what,  in  our  house  1 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  anywhere. 

Dear  Duff,  I  prithee  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 

1  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant, 
There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality: 

All  is  but  toys:  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss? 

Macb,  You  are,  and  do  not  know 't, 

The  spring,  the  head:  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  veiy  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father 's  murther'd. 

Mal.  0,  by  whom? 
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Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had  done  't: 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows :  they  star'd,  and  were  distracted ; 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  0,  yet  1  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?  No  man: 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance:  there,  the  murtherers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore:  Who  could  refrain 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage  to  make  his  love  known? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  boa  ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mal.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ?     Let 's  away ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mal.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady: — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  can-ied  out 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That  suflfer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  and,  tlience. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fi»ht 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  L 

All.  So  all. 
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Macb.  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  "Well  contented. 

[Eseunt  all  but  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Mal.  What  will  you  do?     Let 's  not  consort  with  them: 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy:  I  '11  to  England. 

Dox.  To  Ireland,  I;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer:  where  we  are, 
There  's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in  blood, 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mal,  This  murtherous  shaft  that 's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away :  There  's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there  's.no  mercy  left.         [^ExeuM. 

SCENE  lY.— Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  RosSE  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

RossE.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :  by  the  clock,  't  is  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is  't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M.  'T  is  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that 's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

RossE.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange  and 
certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
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Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'T  is  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

RossE.  They  did  so  ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes, 
That  look'd  upon  't.     Here  comes  the  good  Macduflf: 

EtUer  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not? 

RossE.  Is 't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody  deed  ? 

Macd,  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain, 

RossE.  Alas,  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend? 

Macd,  They  were  subom'd: 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

RossE.  'Gainst  nature  still: 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — Then  't  is  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd ;  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

RossE.  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill; 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones, 

RossE.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I  '11  to  Fife. 

RossE,  Well,  I  will  thither, 

Macd.  Well,   may   you   see   things   well    done    there:— 
adieu ! 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

RossE.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you,  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — FoiTes.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EtUer  Banquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd ;  and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why.  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?     But,  hush ;  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.     Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady  Macbeth, 
as  Queen;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here  's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

■Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we  'U  take  to-morrow. 
Is  't  far  you  ride? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  wilt  fill  up  the  time 
'Tvvixt  this  and  supper:  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
£  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 
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Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macs.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention:    But  of  that  to-morrow; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse:    Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  our  time  does  call  upon  us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  oursclf 
Till  supper-time  alone:  while  then,  God  be  with  you, 

[Ea:eu7it  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you:  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure? 

Attend.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb,  Bring  them  before  us. — [^^i^  Attend.]    To  be  thus, 
is  nothing: 
But  to  be  safely  thus : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Keigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd:  't  is  much  he  dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear:  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Csesar.     He  chid  the  sisters, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther'd: 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
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Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 

Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  I — Who  's  there? — 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  tteo  Murderers. 

Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call.  [Exit  Attend. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 

1  MuR.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macs.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches?     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand;  how  cross'd;  the  instruments: 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that  might, 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

I  MuR.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macs.  I  did  so:  and  went  fui-ther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
Tliat  you  can  let  this  go  ?     Are  you  so  gospell'd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever? 

1  MuR.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macs.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs:  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike:  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
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Not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  oflf; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  MuR.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  MuR.  And  I  another, 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't. 

Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  MuR.  True,  my  lord. 
Macb.  So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bloody  distance, 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life:    And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  MuR.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  MuR.  Though  our  lives 

Macb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    Within  this  hoiur, 
at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  't ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought 
That  I  require  a  clearness:  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  sou,  that  keeps  him  company, 
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Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Eesolve  yourselves  apait ; 
I  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

1  MuR.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 

Macb.  I  '11  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 
It  is  concluded: — Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.  [E.rewit. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  LIacbeth  a7id  a  Servant. 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Sekv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his  leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Sekv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content: 
T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making? 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  all  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard :  what 's  done  is  done. 

Macb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it; 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  fonner  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Eve  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
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Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further! 

Lady  M.  Come  on ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you: 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue: 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  AL  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  0,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy  's  not  eterne. 

Macb.  There  's  comfort  yet;  they  are  assailable; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal, 
There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood ; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words :  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  prithee,  go  with  me.  [Exeuni. 
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SCENE    III. — The  same.     A  Park  or  Lawn,  with  a   Gate 
leading  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  MuR.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  M0R.  Macbeth. 

2  MuR.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  deUvers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  the  direction  just. 

1  MuR.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  gUmmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  MuR.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  [  IVithin.]  Give  us  a  light  there,  hoa ! 

2  MoR.  Then  't  is  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation. 

Already  ai'e  i'  the  court. 

1  MuR.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  MuR.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  docs  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  Vfith  a  torch 
preceding  them. 

2  MuR.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  MuR.  'T  is  he. 
1  MuR.  stand  to  't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  MuR.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Assaults  Banquo. 
Ban.  O,  treacheiy!  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly,  fly; 
Thou  mayst  revenge. — 0  slave! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  escape. 
3  MuR.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  1 
1  MuR.  Was  't  not  the  way  ? 

3  McR.  There  's  but  one  down  j  the  son  is  fled. 
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2  MuR.  We  have  lost  the  best  half  of  our  affair. 
1  MuK.  Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  Room,  of  State  in  the  Palace. 
A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down:  at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

LoKDS.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state;  but,  in  best  time, 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks: 
Both  sides  are  even:  Here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst: 
Be  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

MuR.  'T  is  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'T  is  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  dispatch'd? 

MuR.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats :    Yet  he  's 
good, 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleauce:  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

MuR.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is'soap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air: 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo  's  safe? 

MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
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With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head} 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that: 

There  the  grown  serpent  Hes ;  the  worm,  that 's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed ; 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone ;  to-morrow 
"VVe  '11  hear,  ourselves,  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord, 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer;  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 
'T  is  given  with  welcome :  To  feed,  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony, 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit? 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Banquo  and  sits  in  Macbeth'*  place. 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roof 'd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindnesa 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

RossE.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company? 

Macb.  The  table  's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is 't  that  moves 

your  highness? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

RossE.  Gentlemen,  rise;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  'pray  you  keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him, 
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You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  legard  him  not. — ^Are  you  a  man ? 

Macs.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  0  proper  stuff ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear: 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     0,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?     When  all 's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Prithee,  see  there !  behold !  look !  lo !  how  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  I  ?     If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What!  quite  unmann'd  in  folly? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murthers  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear:  the  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end:  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  .stools :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murther  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget: — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to  all; 
Then  I'll  sit  down: — Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full: — 
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Enter  Ghost. 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table 
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And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  aud  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords.         Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt!  and  quit  my  sight!  Let  the  earth  hide 
thee! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  't  is  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arra'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger, 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  fii-m  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble:  Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow! 

[Ghost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — Why,  so ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You   have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  good 
meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?     You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

RossE.  What  sights,  my  lord? 

Lady  M.    I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  aud 
worse ; 
Question  enrages  him:  at  once,  good  night: — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 
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Attend  his  majesty! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  It   will   have   blood;  they   say,   blood   will   havo 
blood ; 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night? 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person, 
At  our  great  bidding 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send  ; 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters: 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst:  for  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way;  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er: 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Macb.  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep :  My  strange  and  self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use: — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Y.—The  Heath.     Thunder. 


Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look  angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  ?     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  cf  death; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
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Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 

Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 

And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done, 

Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  sou, 

Spiteful,  and  wrathful;  who,  as  others  do, 

Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 

But  make  amends  now:  Get  you  gone. 

And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 

Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 

Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 

Your  charms,  and  everything  beside: 

I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound; 

I  '11  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites. 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion: 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear: 

And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortal's  cbiefest  enemy. 

Song.     [  Within.]     '  Come  away,  come  away,'  &c. 

Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see ; 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit. 

1  Witch.  Come,  let's  make  haste:  she'll  soon  be  back 
again.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox,  and  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  farther:  only,  I  say. 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne:  The  gracious  Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth, — marry,  he  was  dead: — 
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And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late; 

Whom,  you  may  say,  if  't  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd, 

For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late ; 

Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 

It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 

To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damned  fact! 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight, 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep: 

Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?     Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 

For  't  would  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive 

To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say, 

He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 

That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 

(As,  an  't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 

What 't  were  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 

But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 

His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 

Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  Sir,  can  you  tell 

Where  he  bestows  himself] 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward: 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives; 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours ; — 
All  which  we  pine  for  now:  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.  He  did:  and  with  an  absolute,  "Sir,  not  I," 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 
Aiid  hums;  as  who  should  say,  "  You  '11  rue  the  time 
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That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

Lord.  I  '11  send  my  prayers  with  him! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  dark  Cave.  In  the  middle,  a  Caldron  boiling. 
Thunder. 

Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

3  Witch.  Harpier  cries : — 'T  is  time,  't  is  time. 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  caldron  go ; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  that  under  cold  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot ! 
All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  ti'ouble ; 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake: 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble; 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 

Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf, 
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Of  the  ravin 'd  salt-sea  shark ; 

Eoot  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark ; 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew; 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 

Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab ; 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 
All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire,  burn ;  and,  caldron,  bubble. 
2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witches. 

Hec.  0,  well  done!  I  commend  your  pains; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

{MusiCf  and  a  Song,  "  Black  spirits,"  Ac. 

2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
.Something  wicked  this  way  comes ; — 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags, 
What  is  't  you  do? 

All.  a  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess. 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown  down  j 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
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Their  heads  to  their  foundations ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We  '11  answer. 

1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our  months, 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  see  them. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly  show. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  rises. 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 

1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thovight ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware  Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me: — Enough. 

\^Descends. 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution,  thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word  more : — 

1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded :  Here 's  another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

App,  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff;  What  need  I  fear  of  thee? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 
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Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  ioith  a  Tree  in 
his  Hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty? 

AlIi.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to  't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [^Descend*. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be ; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet  bodements!  good! 
Eebellious  head  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing:  Tell  me  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much),  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied ;  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you !     Let  me  know : — 
Why  sinks  that  caldron?  and  what  noise  is  this?  [IlaiUioys. 

1  Witch.  Show!     2  Witch.  Show!     3  Witch.  Show! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in  order;  the  last 
with  a  Glass  in  his  hand;  Banquo  follomng. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ;  down  : 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs : — And  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first: — 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this? — A  fourth? — Start,  eyes! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet? — A  seventh? — I'll  see  no  more: — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
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Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry: 
Horrible  sight! — Now,  I  see,  't  is  true; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Bauquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — ^AVhat,  is  this  so? 

1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  -. — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  weoip  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights ; 
I  'II  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Mitsic.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish. 

Macb.  Where  are  they?    Gone? — Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

Bnter  Lenox. 

Len.  What 's  your  grace's  will? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse:  Who  was  't  came  by? 

Len.  'T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and  done  • 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  soula 

vor,.  III.  „„ 
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That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 

This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool : 

But  no  more  sights ! — ^Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 


Come,  bring  me  where  they  are. 


[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. — Fife.     A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 


Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 

Lady  Macd.  What  had  he  done  to  make  him 
land? 

Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none: 

His  flight  was  madness:  When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?     He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  But,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much  further: 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear;  yet  know  not  what  we  fear; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you ; 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again ; 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he  's  fatherless. 

Rosse,  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
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It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 

I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Eosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father  's  dead ; 
And  what  will  you  do  now?     How  will  you  live? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  1 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird!    thou  'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor 
lime, 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?  Poor  birds  they  are  not  set 
for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any  market. 

Son.  Then  you  '11  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and  yet,  i'  faith, 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor,  and  must  he 
hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd,  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools:  for  there  are 
liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men,  and  hang  up 
them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him :  if  you  would 
not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly  have  a  new 
father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talkest ! 
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EiUer  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here :  hence,  with  your  Uttle  ones.  • 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve  you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world;  where,  to  do  harm, 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime, 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm?  What  are  these  faces? 

Enter  Murderers. 

MuR.  Where  is  your  husband? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 

Mur.  He  's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-hair'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg!     \_Stahhing  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery ! 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  "Murder!"  and  pursued 
by  the  Murderers. 

SCENE  III — ^England.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mal.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us,  rather, 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom  ;  Each  new  mom. 
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New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mal.  What  I  believe,  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
AVhat  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  once  thought  honest ;  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young,  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  God. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mal.  -  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil. 
In  an  imperial  charge.     But  I  shall  crave  your  pardon ; 
That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mal.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find  my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love,) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties: — You  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy  wrongs, 
The  title  is  affeer'd. — Fare  thee  well,  lord: 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mal.  Be  not  offended; 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
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It  weeps,  it  bleeds:  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds:  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands:  But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be? 

Mal.  It  is  myself  I  mean:  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
[n  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mal.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name:  But  there  's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

lu  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours:  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves 
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Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mal.  With  this  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  aflfection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house: 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal, 
destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings:  Yet  do  not  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will, 
Of  your  mere  own :  All  these  are  portable, 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mal.  But  I  have  none :  The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowUness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  0  Scotland!  Scotland! 

Mal.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak 
1  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptre'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king:  the  queen,  that  bore  thee 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well!  • 
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These  evils  thou  repcat'st  upon  thyself 

Have  banisli'd  me  from  Scotland. — 0,  my  breast, 

Thy  hope  ends  here ! 

Mal.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  mo 
From  over-credulous  haste:  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Un speak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself:  What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command: 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth ; 
Now  we  '11  together:  And  the  chance,  of  goodness, 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !     Why  are  you  silent  I 

lkL4.CD.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once, 
T  is  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mal.  Well;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth,  I 
you? 

DocT.  Ay,  sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mal.  I  thank  you,  doctor, 

Macd.  What 's  the  disease  he  means? 
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Mal.  'T  is  call'd  the  evil ; 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king: 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knows:  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  't  is  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mal.  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mal.  I  know  him  now :  Good  God,  betimes  remove 
The  means  that  make  us  straugera ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  1 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself  !     It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstacy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation, 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! 

Mal.  What 's  the  newest  gi-ief  ? 

Rosse.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife? 

R06SE.  Why,  well. 
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Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

RossE.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

RossE.  No;    they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did  leave 
them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  How  goes  it  ? 

RossE.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings, 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doflf  their  dire  distresses. 

Mal.  Be  't  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither:  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
Til  at  Christendom  gives  out. 

RossE.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief, 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

RossE.  No  mind  that 's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

RossE.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

RossE.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd ;  your  wife,  and  babes, 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mal  Merciful  heaven! — 
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What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words:  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break, 

Macd.  My  children  tool 

RossE.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all  that  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence !     My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

KossE.  I  bave  said. 

Mal,  Be  comforted: 

Let 's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones  1 
Did  you  say,  alii— 0,  hell-kite!— All? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mal.  Dispute  it  like  a  man.  : 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls:  Heaven  rest  them  now! 

Mal.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword:  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! — But,  gentle  heavens. 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too! 

Mal.  This  time  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king;  our  power  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave:  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. — Dunsinane.     A  Root,  in  the  Castle. 

EiUer  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  waiting  Gentlewoman. 

DocT.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  yen,  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  in  your  report.    When  ■vt'as  it  she  last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen 
her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  un- 
lock her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't,  read 
it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

DocT.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature!  to  receive  at  once 
the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching. — In  this 
slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  per- 
formances, what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

DocT.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  't  is  most  meet  you  should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one;  having  no  witness  to 
confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ;  and,  upon 
my  life,  fast  asleep.     Observe  her:  stand  close. 

DoCT.  How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her:  she  has  light  by  her  conti- 
nually ;  't  is  her  command. 

Door.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

DocT.  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look  how  she  rubs  her 
hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands.  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here 's  a  spot. 

Doer.  Hark,  she  speaks:  I  will  set  down  what  comes 
from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say! — One;  Two: 
Vfhy,  then  't  is  time  to  do  't : — Hell  is  murky ! — Fie,  ray 
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lord,  fie!  a  soldier,  and  afeard?  What  need  we  fear  who 
knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account? — Yet 
who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much 
blood  in  him ! 

DocT.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  Where  is  she 
now? — What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean? — No  more  o' 
that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'  that:  you  mar  all  with  this 
starting. 

DocT.  Go  to,  go  to :  you  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here  's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh! 
oh!  oh! 

DocT.  What  a  sigh  is  there !    The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom,  for 
the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doer.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  'Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

DocT.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice:  Yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died 
holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown ;  look 
not  so  pale : — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  's  buried ;  he  can- 
not come  out  on  's  grave. 

DocT.  Even  so? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there 's  knocking  at  the  gate. 
Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand.  What 's  done 
cannot  be  undone ;  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed. 

[JSant  Lady  Macbeth. 

DocT.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 

Gent.  Directly. 

DocT.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:  Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all!  Look  after  her; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her: — So,  good  night: 
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My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gekt.  Good  night,  good  doctor.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Menteth,  Cathness,  Akgus. 
Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them:  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Anq.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them ;  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Oath.  Who  knows  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  brother? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not:  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry:  there  is  Si  ward's  son. 
And  many  uurough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant? 

Oath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies: 
Some  say  he  's  mad ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love:  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  't  is  truly  ow'd: 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal; 
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And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len,  Or  so  much  as  it  needs, 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam.         [Exeunt,  marching. 

SCENE  III. — ^Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all ; 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What  's  the  boy  Malcolm  1 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?     The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus: 
"  Fear  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man  that 's  born  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee."     Then  fly,  false  thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon ; 
AVhere  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand — 

Macb.  Geese,  villain? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch? 
Death  of  thy  soul!  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey-face? 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  !  I  am  sick  at  heart 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say! — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead, 
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Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not. 
Seyton ! — 

Enter  Seytojt. 

Set.  What 's  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Macs,  What  news  more? 

Set.  All  is  confirm 'd,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

Macb.  I  '11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Set.  'T  is  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I  '11  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skir  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear. — Give  me  mine  armour: — 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor? 

DoCT.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

DocT.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  toiihe  dogs,  I  '11  none  of  it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff: — 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me: — 
Come,  sir,  despatch : — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull 't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence? — Hearest  thou  of  them? 

DooT.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. — 
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I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [Eant. 

DocT.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  awa;^  and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Country  mar  Dum^ntine:  A  Wood  in  vieto. 

Elite);  with  drum  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siward  and  hia 
Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathness,  Angus,  Lenox,  Kosse, 
and  Soldiers,  marching. 

Mal.  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand, 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  1 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

Mal.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear  't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  othei',  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

Mal.  'T  is  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  %vith  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate: 
Towards  which  advance  the  war.  \^Exexi,ivt,  '.narchviig 
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SCENE  V. — Dunsinane.      Within  the  Castle. 
Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbeth,  Seyton,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outer  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still,  "They  come:"  Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn:  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up: 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  that  noise? 

[A  cry  within,  of  xoomen. 

Set.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir, 
As  life  were  in  't:  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — ^Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Set.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle! 
life  's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue;  thy  story  (juickly. 
■   Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir 
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Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and,  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slave !  [Striking  hini. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  't  be  not  so ; 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  "  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane;" — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out! — 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appeal", 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a- weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. — 
Ring  the  alarum-bell: — Blow  wind!  come  wrack! 
At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — The  same.    A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siwahd,  Mac- 
duff, (&c.,  and  their  Army,  with  houghs. 

Mal.  Now,  near  enough ;  your  leavy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are : — You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle ;  worthy  Macduff,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give  them  all  breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[^Exeimt.     Alarunia  contintted. 
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SCENE  VII. — The  same.     Another  pari  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot  fly, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What 's  he 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siwaud. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it 

Yo.  Siw.  No  ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name 's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyi-ant ; '  with  my  sword 
I  '11  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  fight,  and  young 'Sim kssi  is  slain, 

Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that  's  of  a  woman  born.  \ExiL, 

Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is: — Tyrant,  show  thy  face: 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  shouldst  be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him,  fortune! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  \Exit.     Alarum 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Siw.  This  way,  my  lord; — the  castle  's  gently  rendered; 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight; 
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The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  -war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mal.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeu7it.    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee: 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much,  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words, 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  [Tliey  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  laboiu- : 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd 
Tell  thee,  MacdufiF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I  '11  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  aro. 
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Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  tbe  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  -with  tbe  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last:   Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  "  Hold,  enough." 

[ExeuiU,  fighting. 

Retreat.  Flourish.  lie-enter,  with  drum  and  colours, 
Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Angus,  Cath- 
NESS,  Menteth,  a7id  Soldiers. 

Mal.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arriv'd. 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mal.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Eosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt ; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Eosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field:  your  cause  of  sori'ow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before? 

Eosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death: 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mal.  He  's  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him, 

Siw.  He  's  worth  no  more ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score: 
And  so,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 
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Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Maobeth's  hocui. 

Macd,  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art :  Behold,  wliere  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head:  the  time  is  freej 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland ! 

All.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland !  {Flourish. 

Mal.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What  's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen, 
Who,  as  't  is  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  oflF  her  life; — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place: 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crowu'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourisli.     Exeunt. 
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"  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blankness  of  the  dark, 


To  cry 'Hold,  hold!"' 
The  original  "  blanket  of  the 
dark"  has  become  a  familiar 
phrase,  and  we  are  now  to  change 
it,  under  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Collier's  corrected  folio.  It  is  "  an 
'acceptable  alteration,"  says  Mr. 
Collier;  "  the  scribe  misheard." 


(Act  I.,  Sc.  5.) 
The  phrase  in  '  Cymbeline,'  "  If 
Cassar  could  hide  the  sun  from  us 
with  a  blanket"  gives  the  key  to 
Lady  Macbeth's  metaphor.    The 
light  of  "  heaven  "  was  to  bo  shut 
out  by  the  "  blanket  of  the  dark." 
So,  Drayton : — 
"  The  sullen  night  in  misty  rng 
is  wrapt." 


"  What  boost  was 't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man." 


The  original  has,  "What  beast 
was't  then,"  &c.  A  page  of  Mr. 
Collier's  Introduction  is  devoted  to 
the  glories  of  this  "  substitution  of 
the  letter  o  for  the  letter  c,"  that, 
"as  it  were,  magically  conjures 
into  palpable  existence  the  long- 
buried  meaning  of  the  poet."  Mr. 
Collier  has  another  page,  in  the 
notes  on  'Macbeth,'  about  this 
wonderful  "  boast."  All  previous 
editors  are  twitted  with  their  dul- 
ness  in  never  having  "  hit  upon 
this  improvement."  The  old  read- 
ing, he  says,  was  "a  gross  vul- 
garism." Lady  Macbeth  "  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  She  alludes 
to  Macbeth's  foitner  vaunt,  that  he 


(Act  L,  Sc.  7.) 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
pointed  out  one  single  passage, 
one  solitary  expression,  in  which 
Macbeth  vaunts  that  he  is  eager  for 
the  deed.  In  Act  I.,  Scene  5,  when 
Lady  Macbeth  first  prompts  the 
murder,  "  he  that 's  coming  must 
be  provided  for,"  Macbeth  simply 
says,  "We  will  speak  further." 
When  they  next  meet,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  reproaches  him  for  leav- 
ing the  chamber,  he  takes  up  his 
former  answer,  saying,  "  We  will 
proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness." Where  is  the  vaunt? 
where  the  braggardism?  To 
her  passionate  excitements  ho  re- 
plies : — 
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wa»  eager  for  the  deed.  *  *  *  * 
She  charges  him  with  being  a  vain 
braggart,  first  to  profess  to  be  ready 
to  murder  Duncan,  and  afterwards, 
from  fear,  to  resist  it." 


"  Prithee,  peace : 
I  dai  0  do  all  that  may  become 

a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none." 
The  answer  is, — 

"  What  beast  was 't  then, 
That  made  you  break  this  en- 
terprise to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you 
were  a  man." 

«  This  push 
"Will  clmir  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf." 

(Act  v.,  Sc.  3.) 

We  believe  "  chair "  is  right — 
the  royal  chair,  in  juxtaposition 
with  "  disseat." 

Gifford  says  "  way  of  life  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  simple 
periphrasis  for  life."    It  has  been 
justly  observed  that  "  May,"  as  ap- 
plied to  "  life,"  is  always  used  by 
Shakspere  and  other  poets  in  con- 
nection   with    youth.      Macbeth 
was  not  young.    Shakspere   has 
the  exact  sentiment  of  the  dis- 
puted passage  in  his  Sonnets  : — 
"  That  time  of  year  in  me  thou 
mayst  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none 

or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs." 

**  Cleanse  the  stuffd  bosom  of  the  perilous  grief 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart."  fAcx  V.,  Sc.  3.) 


The  original  has  "  cheer  me 
ever."  Percy  suggested  "chair," 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the 
MS.  Corrector. 

The  original  has  "  way  of  life." 
Johnson  proposed  to  read  "  May  f 
and  that  word  is  substituted  in 
Mr.  Collier's  copy. 


The  original  has  "  perilous  stuff."^ 
The  substitution  of  grief  is  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio. 


The  repetition  is  so  much  in 
Shakspere's  manner,  that  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  make  a  change, 
even  if  ^rne/" were  the  better  word. 
But  Lady  Macbeth  was  labouring 
under  "  a  mind  diseas'd  " — not  by 
grief,  but  by  remorse — by  the  ter- 
rors of  an  evil  conscience. 
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Appeek'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"The  title  is  affeerU" 
Affeered    is    confirmed,   admitted,   from   the  French    affier. 
Affeerers  were   persons  at  the   court-leet,  who  decided  on 
the  amount  of  fine  to  be  received  on  the  admission  of  copy- 
holders to  their  lands.     The  original  has  affeafd. 
Aroint.     Act  I.,  Sc.  3.    See  '  Lear.' 
Boltkr'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me." 
Bolter  d,  probably  derived  from  boll,  a  swelling,  is  a  word  of 
the  midland  counties,  meaning  begrimed  or  besmeared. 
Chaudkon.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron." 
The  chaudron  is  the  entrails  of  a  beast. 
Convince.    Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince." 
Convince  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  overpower. 
DODGEON.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood." 
A   dudgeon-dagger  was  a  short  dagger,  having  a  dudgeon 
handle,  supposed  to  be  a  plate  to  defend  the  hand, 
EvLD.     Act  I.,  Sc.  6. 

"  How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  us  for  your  pains." 
Oodeyld  is  only  a  more  familiar  and  playful  form  of  the  old 
phrase,  God  yield  you,  i.  e.  reward  you  for  your  pains. 
FoYSONs.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3, 

"  Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will." 
Foyson  is  plenty,  abundance.     See  '  The  Tempest.' 
Gallowglasses.    See  Kernes. 
Germins.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together." 
Germins  are  seeds.     The  original  has  germaine,  which  means 
kindred. 

Hermits.    Act  I.,  Sc.  6. 

"  We  rest  your  hermits." 
Hermits  were  frequently  religious  men  endowed  by  certain 
persons  to  pray  for  their  benefactors,  beadsmen. 

Inch.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"At  St.  Colmes'  inch." 
Inch  is  an  island.    St.  Colmes*  inch  is  now  Inch-Colm,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth. 
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iNSAirE  ROOT,     Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Or  have  we  oaten  on  the  insane  root." 
In  an  old  medical  book,  which  Shakspere  might  have  seen, 
henbane  is  called  insana. 

Kernes.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Of  kernes  and  gallpw-glasses  is  supplied." 
Phillips  ('  New  World  of  Words ')  says  a  kerne  is  "  an  Irish 
foot-soldier,  lightly  armed  with  a  dagger ;  a  vagabond."  A 
gallowglass  is  described  by  Barnaby  Rich  as  being  a  foot- 
soldier,  armed  with  a  skull  [skull-cap,  helmet],  a  shirt  of 
mail,  and  a  gallow-glass  axe ;  and  he  says  also  that  the 
kernes  were  the  dross  of  the  country.  In  '  Henry  V.'  (Act 
III.,  Sc.  7.),  we  have,  however,  "  you  rode  like  a  kerne  of 
Ireland." 

Latch.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them." 
To  latch  is  to  fasten  on,  to  hold  them. 
Limited.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  For  't  is  my  limited  service." 
Limited  service  is  the  service  he  was  limited  to,  appointed  to. 

Mated.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"My  mind  she  has  mated." 
Mated  is  to  be  amazed,  astonished,  daunted. 
Metaphysical.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem." 
Metaphysical  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  supemai/wral. 
Mortified.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Excite  the  mortified  man." 
A  mortified  man  is  probably  a  hermit  or  ascetic. 
Noise.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  What  noise  is  this  V 
Koise  is  the  music  of  the  hautboys.    See  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.' 
Paddock.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Paddock  calls." 
Paddock  is  a  toad ;  Phillips  says  "  a  great  toad."  This  word  in 
Scotland  is  now  used  for  a  frog. 

QOARRT.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  On  his  damned  quarry  smiling." 
Quarry  is  a  term  used  in  hawking  for  the  bird  that  is  flown  at 
and  killed,  and  also  for  the  parts  given  to  the  hawk  as  a 
reward — his  prey. 
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Quell.     Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Of  our  great  quell." 
Quell,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cwelian,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  is  hero 
iised  for  murder.    Chaucer  has  used  the  verb  in  the  '  Canon's 
Yeoman's  Prologue  j'  "  the  fould  fiend  him  quell." 
EONYON.     Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  rump-fed  ronyon  cries." 
See  '  As  You  Like  It.'    Roynish. 
Sago.    Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear." 
To  sagg  is  to  droop  or  sink  down. 
Seeling.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Come,  seeling  night. 
Seeling  is  a  term  borrowed  from  falconrj'.    To  seel  a  hawk  was 
to  close  up  its  eyes  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  lids,  in 
order  to  accustom  it  to  endure  the  hood. 

Shabd.    Act  III.,  Sc,  2. 

"  The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums." 
The  shard  is  here  the  scaly  wing-cases  of  the  beetle.     In 
Gower's  'Confessio  Amantis'  we  find — 
"  A  dragon. 
Whose  sherdes  shynen  as  the  sunne." 
In  'Cymbeline'  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  here.     In 
*  Hamlet '  we  have  the  other  meaning  of  the  word,  broken 
pottery — 

"  Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her." 
Sleaye.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care." 
Sleave  is  unwrought,  untwisted  silk,  now  known  as  floss  silk. 
In  '  Troilus  and  Cressida '  it  occurs,  in  Act  V.,  Sc.  I.  — 

"  Thou  idle,  immaterial  skein  of  sleave  silk." 
Weird.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand."  , 

Weird  is  no  doubt  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wyrd,  fate,  destiny, 

and  probably  from  the  same  root  as  word  ;  the  word  spoken 

is  fate.    In  the  original  the  word  is  spelt  weyward  and 

weyard — 

"  As  the  weyard  women  promis'd." 
In  "  weyward "  the  w  is  inserted  probably  to  mark  its  pro- 
nunciation as  two  syllables. 


CORIOLANUS 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Caius  MTarcius  Coriolasus,  a  nobh  Roman. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1;  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  6;  sc.  8;  sc.  9. 
Act  II.  sc.  1;  8c.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Titus  Lartics,  a  gerwral,  against  tlie  Voices. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1;  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  7;  sc.  9.     Act  II.  sc.  1. 

Act  III.  sc.  1. 

CoMiNius,  a  general,  against  the  Voices. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6;  sc.  9.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  1;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Mekenius  Aqrippa,  friend  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2;  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4. 

Sicisius  VeiiCtus,  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  hc  3< 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 

Junius  Brutus,  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  H.  bs.  1 ;  .so.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Young  Marcius,  son  to  CoriolHnos. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

A  Koman  Herald. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

TuLLUS  AuriDius,  general  of  the  Voices. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  8;  sc.  10.     Act  IV.  sc.  5;  sc.  7. 

Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  ec.  7. 

Conspirators  voith  Aufidius. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  4. 

Two  Volcian  Guards. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  2, 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


VoijUmnia,  mother  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  so.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

YiRCiLiA,  vfife  to  Coriolanus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Valeria, /n'ertd  to  Virgilia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  ac.  3 

Gentlewoman  attending  Virgilia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

l!oniaii  and  Voleian  Senators,  Patricians,  JEdiles,  Lictors,  Soldiers,  Citizens, 
Messengers,  Servants  to  Aufldius,  and  other  Attendants.  ■ 


SCENE, — PABTLT  IN  Rome;  and  partly  in  tuk  tbrritories  ok  thb 

VOLCIANS   AND   AnTIATES. 


'  The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus '  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of 
1623.  With  the  exccptioa  of  a  few  obvious  t\-pographical  errors,  such  as 
invariably  occur  even  under  the  eye  of  an  author  when  a  book  is  printed 
from  manuscript,  the  text  is  wonderfully  accurate. 


CORIOLANUS. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Rome.     A  Street. 

Enter  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with   staves,  dxihsy 
and  other  iceapdns. 

1  CiT.  Before  we  jDroceed  any  further,  liear  me  speak, 
CiT.  Speak,  speak.  [Several  speaking  at  once. 

1  CiT.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish  ? 
CiT.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  CiT.  First,  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy  to 
the  people. 

CiT.  We  know  't,  we  know  't. 

1  CiT.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  '11  have  corn  at  our  own 
price.     Is  't  a  verdict? 

CiT.  No  more  talking  on  't:  let  it  be  done:  away,  away! 

2  CiT.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Crr.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patricians, 
good:  What  authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us.  If  they 
would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome, 
we  might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely;  but  they  think 
we  are  too  dear:  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of 
our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularise  their  abund- 
ance ;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge  this 
with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes :  for  the  gods  know,  I 
speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  CiT.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius  Marcius? 
ClT.  Against  him  first :  he  's  a  very  dog  to  the  commonalty. 
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2  CiT.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for  his 
country  ? 

1  CiT.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give  him  good 
report  for  't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with  being  proud. 

All.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Crr.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously  he  did 
it  to  that  end ;  though  soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content 
to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother, 
and  to  be  partly  proud;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2  Crr.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature  you  account  a 
vice  in  him:  You  must  in  no  way  say  he  is  covetous. 

1  CiT.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accusa- 
tions; he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in  repetition. 
[Shouts  within.]  What  shouts  are  these  1  The  other  side  o' 
the  city  is  risen:  Why  stay  we  prating  here?  to  the 
Capitol! 

All.  Come,  come. 

1  Crr.  Soft!  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2  CiT.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that  hath  always 
loved  the  people. 

1  Crr.  He  's  one  honest  enough:  'Would  all  the  rest 
were  so! 

Men.  What  work  's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand]     AVhere 
go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?     The  matter  ?     Speak,  I  pray  you. 

2  CiT.  t)ur  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate  ;  they 
have  had  an  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what  we  intend  to  do, 
which  now  we  '11  show  'em  in  deeds.  They  say  poor  suitors 
have  strong  breaths;  they  shall  know  we  have  strong 
arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh* 
hours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves? 

2  CiT.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
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Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 

Against  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 

The  way  it  takes,  cracking  .ten  thousand  curbs 

Of  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 

Appear  in  your  impediment:  For  the  dearth, 

The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 

Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack, 

You  are  transported  by  calamity 

Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 

The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 

When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

2  CiT.  Care  for  us ! — True,  indeed ! — Tliey  ne'er  cared  for 
us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  storehouses  crammed 
with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers ;  re- 
peal daily  any  wholesome  act  established  against  the  rich ; 
and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  and 
restrain  the  poor.     If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and 

there  's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 
Men.  Either  you  must 

Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 

Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be  you  have  heard  it ; 

But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 

To  stale  't  a  little  more. 

2  CiT.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must  not  think  to 

fob   off  our   disgrace  with   a   tale:  but,   an  't   please   you, 

deliver. 

Mes.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 

Rebell'd  against  the  belly;  thus  accus'd  it: — 

That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 

I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 

Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 

Like  labour  with  the  rest;  where  the  other  instruments 

Did  see  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 

And  mutually  participate ;  did  minister 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 

Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 
2  CiT.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 
Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile. 
Which  ne'er  came  fi'om  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
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(Por,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile 

As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 

To  the  discontented  members,  the. mutinous  parts 

That  envied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly 

As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 

They  are  not  such  as  you. 

2  CiT.  Your  belly's  answer:  What! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter,  ^ 

With  other  muniments  and  petty  hel^js 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then  ? 

Tore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

2  Crr.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd, 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

2  CiT.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you; 

If  you  '11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you  '11  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

2  CiT.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
"  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
"  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body:  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man: 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live:  And  though  that  all  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,"  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark  me,— 

2  Crr.  Ay,  sir :  well,  well. 

Men.  "  Though  all  at  once  cannot 
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See  what  T  do  deliver  out  to  eacli: 

Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 

From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran."     "What  say  you  to  ''t' 

2  CiT.  It  was  an  answer:  How  apply  you  this? 

Mkn.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members:  For,  examine 
Their  counsels  and  their  cares;  digest  things  rightly, 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common;  you  shall  lind, 
No  public  benefit,  which  you  receive, 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you  think? 
You,  the  gi'eat  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

2  CiT.  I  the  great  toe?     Why  the  great  toe? 

Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest,  poorest, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost: 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first,  to  win  some  vantage.- — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 
The  one  side  must  have  bale. — Hail,  noble  Marcius! 

Eiiter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — What 's  the  matter,  you  dissensious  rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs? 

2  Crr.  We  have  ever  your  good  w6rd. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.     He  that  trusts  to  yoii, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds  you  hares; 
Where  foxes,  geese:  You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who  deserves  greatness 
Deserves  your  hate:  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
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Upon  your  favours  swims  witli  fins  of  lead, 

And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye !     Trust  ye  ? 

With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind; 

And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 

Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     What 's  the  matter, 

That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 

You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 

Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 

Would  feed  on  one  another? — ^What's  their  seeking? 

Men.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates;  whereof,  they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mab.  Hang 'em!     They  say! 

They  '11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol:  who  's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines:  side  factions,  and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.     They  say  there  's  grain  enough! 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  persuaded ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  they  are  passing  cowardly.     But,  I  beseech  you, 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar.      '  They  are  dissolved:  Hang  'em! 

They  said  they  were  an-hungry ;  sigh'd  forth  proverbs. 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat, 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only : — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  answer'd, 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale.)  they  threw  tlieir  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men.  What  is  granted  them? 

Mar.  Five  tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice :  One 's  Junius  Brutus, 
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Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
Tho  rabble  should  have  first  unroof'd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me;  it  will  in  time 
Whi  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

]\Ien.  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  hastily. 

Mess.  Where 's  Caius  Marcius  1 

Mar.  Here:  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on  't;  then  we  shall  have  means  to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity: — See,  our  best  elders. 

EiUer  CoMiNius,  Titds  Lartius,  and  other  Senators ;  Junius 
Brutds,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 

1  Sen.  Marcius,  't  is  true  that  you  have  lately  told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to  't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility: 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is; 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face: 
What,  art  thou  stiff"  1  stand'st  out  1 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius; 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  t'  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred ! 
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1  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where,  I  know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  oa : 

Follow,  Cominius;  we  must  follow  you; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Marcius ! 

1  Sen.  Hence!  To  your  homes,  be  gone.    [To  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow: 

The  Voices  have  much  corn ;  take  these  rats  thither, 
To  gnaw  their  garners : — Worshipful  mutineers 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth:  pray  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.,  Mar.,  Titus,  and  Menenihs. 
Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  wo  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  people, — 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him:  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius.  "- 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims. 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  "  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  I " 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
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Though  Marcius  earn'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  this  present  action. 

Buu.  Let 's  along.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — Corioli.     7%e  Senate-House. 
ErUer  TuLLUS  Atjfidius,  a^id  certain  Senators. 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Kome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Aup.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

Whatever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  1  'T  is  not  four  days  gone 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think 
I  have  the  letter  here;  yes,  here  it  is:  [Reade. 

"  They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east  or  west :  The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous:  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  't  is  bent:  most  likely,  't  is  for  you: 
Consider  of  it." 

I  Sen.  Our  army  's  in  the  field : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Adf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in  the  hatching, 
It  scem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorteu'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was, 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 
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2  Sex.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission;  hie  you  to  your  baods: 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you  '11  find 
They  've  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

AuF.  0,  doubt  not  that; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more; 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'T  is  sworn  between  us  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you ! 

Aup.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell. 
All.  Farewell.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IIL — Rome.     An  ApartmeM  in  Marcius'  House. 

Enter  Volomnia  and  Virgilia:  They  sit  down  on  two  low 
stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express  yourself  in  a 
more  comfortable  sort:  If  my  son  were  my  husband,  I 
should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein  he  won 
honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he 
would  show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied, 
and  the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when  youth  with  comeliness 
plucked  all  gaze  his  way;  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  en- 
treaties, a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her 
beholding;  I, — considering  how  honour  would  become  such 
a  person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by 
the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to  let  him 
seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war 
I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with 
oak,  I  tell  thee,  daughter, — I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at 
first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he 
had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Viu.  But  had  be  died  in  the  business,  madam  ?  how  then? 
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Vol.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my  son ;  I 
therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me  profess  sincerely: 
— Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  and  none  less 
dear  than  thine  and  my  good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  had 
eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously 
surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gei?t.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit  you. 

ViB.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  mysel£ 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him: 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  born  in  Rome:"   His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that  's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

ViR.  His  bloody  brow !    0,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool!  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Thau  gilt  his  trophy :    The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — TeU  Valeria 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gentlewoman. 

ViR.  Heavens  bless  ray  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

Vol.  He  '11  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Be-enter  Gentlewoman,  toith  Valeria  and  her  Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam. 

ViR.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest  housekeeper.^ 
What  are  you  sewing  here?  A  fine  spot,  in  good  faith.— 
How  does  your  little  sou? 
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ViR.  I  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a  drum, 
than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

Val.  0'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  I  '11  swear  't  is  a 
vei-y  pretty  boy.  0'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon  him  o'  Wed- 
nesday half  an  hour  together:  he  has  such  a  confirmed 
countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and 
when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ;  and 
over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again;  catched  it  again:  or 
whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  't  was,  he  did  so  set  hia 
teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed,  la,  't  is  a  noble  child. 

ViR.  A  crack,  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  I  must  have  j'ou 
play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

ViR.  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors? 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

ViR.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience:  I  '11  not  over  the 
threshold  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

Val.  Fie !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come, 
you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

ViR.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her  with 
my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  1 

ViR.  'T  is  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet,  they  say,  all 
the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  fill  Ithaca 
full  of  moths.  Come ;  I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible 
as  your  finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 
Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

ViR.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me;  indeed  I  will  not 
forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I  '11  tell  you  excellent 
news  of  your  husband. 

ViR.  0,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you :  there  came  news  from 
him  last  night. 

ViR.  Indeed,  madam? 
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Val.  In  earnest,  it 's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  gpeak  it. 
Thus  it  is : — The  Voices  have  an  army  forth,  against  whom 
Cominius  the  general  is  gone,  with  one  part  of  our  Roman 
power:  your  lord  and  Titus  Lartius  are  set  down  before  their 
city  Corioli ;  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it 
brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour;  and  so,  I  pray, 
go  with  us. 

ViR.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam;  I  wiU  obey  you  in 
everything  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she  will  but  dis- 
ease our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think  she  would: — ^Fare  you  well  then. 
— Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Prithee,  Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemn- 
uess  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

ViR.  No:  at  a  word,  madam,  indeed  I  must  not.  I  wish 
you  much  mirth. 

Val.  Well,  then  farewell  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  W:— Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with   drums  and  colours,  Mabcius,  Titus     Lartids, 
Oflficers,  and  Soldiers.     To  them  a  Messenger. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news: — A  wager  they  have  met. 

Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 

Mar.  'T  is  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 

Mess.  They  lie  in  view;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 

Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar.  I  'Jl  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I'll  nor  sell  nor  give  him:  lend  you  him  I 
will, 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  1 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and  they  ours. 
Now  Mars,  I  prithee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  fi-om  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends ! — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 
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They  sound  a  parley.     Erder,  on  tlie  walls,  so'im  Senators,  and 
others. 

TuUus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he : 
That 's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[Alarums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  We  '11  break  our  walls, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  Our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rushes ; 
They  '11  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  afar  off; 

[^OtJier  alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  0,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho ! 

The  Voices  enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With    hearts    more    proof  than    shields.  —  Advance,    brave 

Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on,  my  fellows : 
He  that  retires  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarums,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting.     The  Ro- 
mans are  beaten  hack  to  their  trenches.  Re-enter  Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 
You  shames  of  Rome ! — you  herd  of — Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !     You  souls  of  geese 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !     Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  '11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you !  look  to  't:  Come  on : 
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If  you  '11  stand  fast,  we  '11  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enter,  and  the 
fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into  Corioli,  and  Mar- 
civs  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So  now  the  gates  are  ope: — ^Now  prove  good  seconds: 
'T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers: — mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 

1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness;  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol,  See,  they  have  shut  him  in.        [Alarum  continues. 
All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius, 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd  to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O,  noble  fellow! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And  when  it  bows  stands  up !     Thou  art  left,  Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes;  but  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

He-enter  Marcius,  bleeding,  assaulted  by  the  ermny. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  0 '  't  is  Marcius : 

Let 's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[Tlieyfi^ht,  and  all  enter  the  city. 
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SCENE  V. — Within  the  Town.     A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  loith  spoils. 

1  Rom.  This  will  I  cany  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on  't!     I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  contimtes  still  afar  of. 

Enter  Marcius  and  Titus  Lartius,  with  a  trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up : — Down  with  them ! — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! — To  him ! — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans:  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not: 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me:  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me:  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest ! — So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! —  [Exit  Marcius. 

Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind:  Away!  [E.veunt. 
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SCENE  VI. — Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 

EiUer  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  frieuds:  well  fought :  we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire:  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.     Whiles  we  have  struck, 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends: — The  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encouutexing, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — ^Thy  news  ? 

Mkss.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle: 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Mcthinks  thou  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is  't  since? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'T  is  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  1 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 

Com.  Who 's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?     0  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
from  every  meaner  man. 
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Mar.  Come  I  too  late  1 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors,  how  is  't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees: 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile; 
Eansoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat'ning  the  other ; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  ti-enches? 
Where  is  he  ?     Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  truth ;  But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  common  file,  (A  plague ! — Tribunes  for  them !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  ho.w  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?     1  do  not  think: 
Where  is  the  enemy?     Are  you  lords  o'  the  field? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought. 
And  did  retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?     Know  you  on  which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marciua, 

Their  hands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates: 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  but, 
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Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  arc  willing : — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country 's  dearer  than  himself : 
Let  him  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 
Wave  thus,  [ioaving  his  ha7id'\  to  express  his  disposition. 
And  follow  Marcius.      [They  all  shout  aiid  wave  their  sicords; 
take  him  up  in  their  anns,  and  cast  up  their  caps. 
0  me,  alone!  Make  you  a  sword  of  me? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices?     None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all:  the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight, 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows: 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in,  all  with  us.  [^ExemU. 

SCENE  VII.— 7%e  gates  of  Corioli. 

TiTCS  Labtius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli,  going  with  a 
drum  and  trumpet  toward  Cominius  and  Caius  Marcius, 
e7iters  with  a  Lieutenant,  a  party  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout 
Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded;  keep  your  duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.     If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
VOL.  nr.  5^ 
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For  a  short  holding:  If  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Laht.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come;  to  the  Eoman  camp  conduct  us.  [Excujit. 

SCENE  VIII. — A  Field  of  BcUtle  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Volcian  Camps. 

Alarum.     Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I'll  fight  with  none  but  thee;  for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

AuF.  We  hate  alike; 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame,  and  envy :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

AuF.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd ;  'T  is  not  my  blood 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd:  for  thy  revenge 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Aup.  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  scape  me  here. — 

[They  fight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the  aid  of  Aufidius. 
Ofl&cious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  sham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds.  [Exeunt  fighting,  driven  in 

by  Marcius. 

SCENE  YS..—The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum.  A  retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter  at  one  side, 
CoMiNius,  and  Romans ;  at  the  other  side,  Marcius,  with  his 
arm  in  a  scarf,  and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou  'It  not  believe  thy  deeds:  but  I  '11  report  it 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles 
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Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull  tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours. 
Sliall  say,  against  their  hearts, — "  We  thank  the  gods, 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier!" — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  power,  from  tlic  pursuit. 

Lart.  0  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison: 
Hadst  thou  beheld — 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more:  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me  grieves  me.     I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done ;  that 's  what  I  can :  indue  d 
As  you  have  been ;  that 's  for  my  country : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving:  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own:  't  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traduccment, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spii-e  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward. 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Cost  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.     Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  stored  of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
Before  the  common  distribution, 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  general; 
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But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

\^A  long fiourish.      They  all  cry  M.a.rc\\i?,\  Marcius!  cast  up 
their  caps  and  lances :  Cominius  and  Lartius  stand  bare. 

Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers !     Let  courts  an  1  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing,  where  steel  grows  soft 
As  the  parasite's  silk ! 

Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars ! 
No  more,  I  say !     For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch, 
Which  without  note  here 's  many  else  have  done, 
YovL  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly:  by  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  iucens'd,  we  '11  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles, 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  be  it  known, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him, 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever! 

[^Flourish.     Trumpets  sound,  and  drums 

All.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:  Howbeit,  I  thank  you:  — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times, 
I'o  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
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To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  teat: 

Where,  ei*e  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartiua, 
Must  to  Corioli  back:  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours, 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it:  't  is  yours. — What  is  't? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  us'd  mc  kindly: 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'crwhelm'd  my  pity:  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  0,  well  begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot ! — 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent: 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  't  is  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to :  come.  [Exeu)iC. 

SCENE  X.—The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

A  Nourish.     Cornets.     Enter  Tollus  Aufidius,  bloody^  with 
Two  or  Three  Soldiers. 

AuF.  The  town  is  ta'en ! 

1  Sol.  'T  will  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  condition. 

AuF.  Condition? — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — Condition! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
r  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?     Five  times,  Marcius, 
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I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 

And  wouldst  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 

As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements, 

If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 

He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his:  Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had:  for  where 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 

(True  sword  to  sword,)  I  '11  potch  at  him  some  way ; 

Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol.  He 's  the  devil. 

Aup.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle:  My  valour  'a  poison'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 
Being  naked,  sick:  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius:  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there, 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  the  city ; 
licarn  how  't  is  held ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go? 

Aup.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove: 
I  pray  you,  ('t  is  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  Sol.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IT. 

SCENE  I. — Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Sicinius,  and  Brotus. 

Men.  Tlie  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have  news  to-night. 
Bru.  Good  or  bad  ? 
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Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people,  for  they 
love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him;  as  the  hungry  plebeians  would 
the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He  's  a  lamb,  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He  's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb.  You 
two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that  you  two 
have  not  iu  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  all. 

Sic.  Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now :  Do  you  two  know  how  you  are 
censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of  us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ? 
Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you  not  be 
angry  ? 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well ! 

Men.  Why,  't  is  no  great  matter :  for  a  very  little  thief  of 
occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience:  give  your 
disposition  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the 
least,  if  you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You 
blame  Marcius  for  being  proud? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for  your  helps 
are  many;  or  else  your  actions  would  grow  wondrous  single: 
your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone.  You 
talk  of  pride:  O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towai'd  the 
napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves !    0  that  you  could ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of  unmerit- 
ing,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  (alias,  fools,)  as  any  in 
Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  kuowu  well  enough  too. 
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Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and  one 
that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  ■wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying 
Tyber  in  't;  said  to  be  something  imperfect,  in  favouring 
the  first  complaint:  hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial 
motion:  one  that  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the 
night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.  What  I  think 
I  utter;  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath:  Meeting  two 
such  weals-men  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,) 
if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make 
a  crooked  face  at  it.  I  cannot  say  your  worships  have  de- 
livered the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound 
with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables:  and  though  I  must 
be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend 
grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  have  good 
faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows 
it  that  I  am  known  well  enough  too?  What  harm  can  your 
bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be 
known  well  enough  too? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  anything. 
You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps  and  legs ;  you  wear 
out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between 
an  orange-wife  and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the 
controversy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience. — 
When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if 
you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like 
mummers;  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience;  and, 
in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  bleed- 
ing, the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing:  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  the  parties  knaves :  You 
are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a  per- 
fecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  bencher  in  the 
Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are.  When 
you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging 
of  your  beards ;  and  your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable 
a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass's  pack-saddla     Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marciua  ia 
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proud;  who,  iu  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  prede- 
cessors since  Deucalion ;  though,  peradventurc,  some  of  tho 
best  of  'era  were  hereditary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your 
worships ;  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect  ray  brain, 
being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  ijlebcians:  I  will  be  bold 
to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Bauxus  and  Sicinios  retire  to  the  back  of  Vie  scene. 

Enter  Volujinia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria,  £c. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon,  were 
she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you  follow  your  eyes 
so  fast? 

Vol.  Honourable  Meneuius,  my  boy  Marcius  approaches ; 
for  the  love  of  Juno,  let  's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Mcnenius ;  and  with  most  prosperous 
approbation. 

Men.  Take  ray  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee :-  -Hco : 
Marcius  coming  home ! 

Two  Ladies.  Xay,  't  is  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here  's  a  letter  from  him ;  the  state  hath  an- 
other, his  wife  another;  and  I  think  there  's  one  at  home  for 
you. 

Men.  I  will  raake  my  very  house  reel  to-night: — A  letter 
for  me? 

ViR.  Yes,  certain,  there  's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  't. 

Men.  a  letter  for  me?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years'  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at  the  phy- 
sician: the  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  em- 
piricutick,  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than 
a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come 
home  wounded. 

ViR.  0,  CO,  no,  no. 

Vol.  0,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for  't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much: — Brings  a  vic- 
toiy  in  his  pocket? — The  wounds  become  hira. 

Vol.  On  's  brows:  Menenius,  he  comes  the  thii'd  time 
home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly? 
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Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  together,  but 
Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  't  was  time  for  him  too,  I  '11  warrant  him  that : 
an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not  have  been  so  fidiused 
for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli,  and  the  gold  that  's  in  them. 
Is  the  senate  possessed  of  this? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let  'sgo: — Yes,  yes,  yes:  the  senate  has 
letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives  my  son  the  whole 
name  of  the  war:  he  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former 
deeds  doubly. 

Val.   In  troth,  there  's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  without  his 
true  purchasing. 

Viit.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True?  pow,  wow! 

Men.  True?  I  '11  be  sworn  they  are  true: — Where  is  he 
wounded? — God  save  your  good  worships!  [To  the  Tribunes, 
who  come  forward.]  Marcius  is  coming  home:  he  has 
more  cause  to  be  proud. — Where  is  he  wounded? 

Vol.  I'  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm:  There  will  be 
large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people  when  he  shall  stand  for 
his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of  Tarquin  seven 
hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, — there  's 
nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty-five 
wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it  's  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an  enemy's 
grave :   [a  shout  and  flourish.}     Hark !  the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These   are  the  ushers  of  Marcius:    before  him  he 
carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears: 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men  die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius  and  Titus 
Lartius;  between  them,  Coriolands,  crmcned  with  an  oaken 
garland;  with  Captains,  Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Heb.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates:  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ; 
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These  in  honour  follows,  Coriolanus: — 

Welcome  to  Rome,  renown'd  Coriolamis!  l^Flouriah. 

All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renown'd  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  mj  heart ; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother! 

Cor.  0 !  you  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  ^Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ! 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius, 
And  by  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd, 
What  is  it?  Coriolanus  must  I  call  thee? 
But,  0  thy  wife! 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  1     Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — 0  my  sweet  lady,  pardon. 

[To  Valeri.v. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn; — 0  welcome  home; 
And  welcome,  general : — And  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;  I  am  hght  and  heavy:  Welcome: 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart 
That  is  not  glad  to  sec  thee ! — You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome,  warriors: 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle ; 
And  the  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours: 

[To  Ids  wife  and  viother 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
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But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  liv'd 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes, 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  : 
Only  there 's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not, 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

[Flourish.     Cornets.     Exeunt  in  state,  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.     Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
Wiiile  she  chats  him ;  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :  Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd. 
With  variable  complexions :  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  scld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puif 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul, 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there 's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not  the  commoners,  for  whom  we  stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours; 
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Which  that  he  '11  give  them,  make  1  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do  't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'T  is  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word:  O,  he  would  miss  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  vvish  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.         'T  is  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills: 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that,  to  his  power,  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders. 
And  dispropertied  their  freedoms:  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say, — suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people, — (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon  't,  and  that 's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol. 
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'T  is  thought  that  Marcius  shall  be  consul: 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 

And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak:  Matrons  flung  gloves, 

Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 

Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended, 

As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 

A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts* 

I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  cars  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sia  Have  with  you.  [Exeu7it. 

SCENE  II.— The  mm.     The  Capitol. 

Enter  Two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1  Off,  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here : 
How  many  stand  for  consulships? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say:  but  't  is  thought  of  every  one 
Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That 's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he  's  vengeance  proud, 
and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  that  have 
flattered  the  •people,  who  ne'er  loved  them;  and  there  be 
many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know  not  wherefore:  so 
that  if  they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no 
better  a  ground:  Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care 
whether  they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge 
he  has  in  their  disposition;  and,  out  of  his  noble  careless- 
ness, lets  them  plainly  see  't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or 
no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good 
nor  harm;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion 
than  they  can  render  it  him ;  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that 
may  fully  discover  him  their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem  to 
affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as 
that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country:  And 
his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those  who,  having 
been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted,  without 
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any  further  deed  to  have  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and 
report;  but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and 
his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent, 
and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury; 
to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself  the  lie, 
would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 
1  Off.  No  more  of  him :  be  is  a  worthy  man :  Make  way, 
they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  EiUer,  with  Lictors  before  them,  Comimius  tha 
Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus,  mani/  other  Senators,  Sici- 
Nius  and  Brutus.  The  Senators  take  their  places;  i/ie  Tri- 
bunes take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices, 
And  to  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that  hath 
Thus  stood  for  his  country :    Therefore,  please  you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desii'e 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius; 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state  's  defective  for  requital, 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o'  the  people, 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 
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Men.  That 's  off,  that 's  off; 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent :  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Buu.  Most  will  i  ngly : 

But  yet  ray  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  tlio  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Mek.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 

[CoRlOLAJJUS  rises,  and  offers  to  go  aioay 

1  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir;  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not:  But,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  the  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  mouster'd.  \^Exit  Coriolandb 

Men.  Masters  o'  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That  's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it  % — Proceed,  Cominius. 

Com.  I  shall  lack  voice:  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue. 
And  most  dignifies  the  haver:  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others:  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
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The  bristled  lips  before  him:  he  bcstrid 

An  o'ei-press'd  Roman,  and  in  the  consul's  view 

Slew  three  opposers:  Tarquiu's  self  he  met, 

And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats, 

When  he  might  act  tlie  woman  in  the  scene. 

He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 

Man-cnter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 

He  lurch'd  all  swords  o'  the  garland.     For  this  last. 

Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say 

I  cannot  speak  him  home:  He  stopp'd  the  fliers; 

And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 

Turn  terror  into  sport:  as  weeds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 

And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's  stamp) 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whoso  every  motion 

Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries :  alone  he  euter'd 

The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 

With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 

And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 

Corioli  like  a  planet:    Now  all 's  his: 

When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 

His  ready  sense,  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 

And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 

Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 

'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil:  and,  till  we  call'd 

Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 

To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man! 

1  Sek.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honours 

Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 

The  common  muck  o'  the  world ;  he  covets  leas 

Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 

His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 

To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 
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Men,  He  's  right  noblo: 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus, 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

CoR.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'ei-leap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage :  please  you 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to  't: — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom; 
And  take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — Thus  I  did,  and  thus; — 
Show  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only : — 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon  't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them ; — and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour! 

[Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Senatora 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent!  He  will  require  them. 
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As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we  '11  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here;  ou  the  market-place 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [ExetiiU. 

SCENE  III. — The  same.     The  Market-place. 
Enter  teveral  Citizens. 

1  CiT.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not  to 
deny  him. 

2  CiT.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  CiT.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a 
power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do:  for  if  he  show  us  his 
wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into 
those  wounds,  and  speak  for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble 
deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them. 
Ingratitude  is  monstrous:  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in- 
grateful  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the 
which,  Ave,  being  members,  should  bring  ourselves  to  be  mon- 
strous members. 

1  CiT.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little  help 
will  serve:  for  once,  when  we  stood  up  about  the  corn,  he 
himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  multitude. 

3  CiT.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many;  not  that  our 
heads  arc  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn,  some  bald, 
but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured:  and  truly  I 
think  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they  would 
dy  east,  west,  north,  south ;  and  their  consent  of  one  direct 
way  should  be  at  once  to  all  points  o'  the  compass. 

2  CiT.  Think  you  so?  Which  way  do  you  judge  ray  wit 
would  fly  ? 

3  CiT.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will,  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block  head;  but  if 
it  were  at  liberty,  't  would,  sure,  southward. 

2  CiT.  Why  that  way? 

3  CiT.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  where  being  three  parts 
melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would  return  for 
conscience'  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 
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2  CiT.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks: — You  may, 
you  may. 

3  CiT.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices?  But 
that 's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I  say,  if  he 
would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Mexenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark  his  be- 
haviour. We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him 
where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He  's  to 
make  his  requests  by  particulars :  wherein  every  one  of  us 
has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with  our 
own  tongues:  therefore  follow  me,  and  I  '11  direct  you  how 
you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 

Men.  O  sir,  you  are  not  right:  have  you  not  known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  't  ? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon  't!  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace: — Look,  sir; — my  wounds; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  0  me,  tbe  gods! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me?     Hang  'em! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men,  You  '11  mar  all ; 

I  '11  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you, 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exit. 

Enter  two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace. . 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  CiT.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  to  't. 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Crr.  Your  own  desert  ? 
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Cor.  Ay,  not  miue  own  desire. 

1  CiT.  How !  not  your  own  desire  ? 

Cor.  No,  sir:  'T  was  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the 
poor  w^ith  begging. 

1  CiT.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything,  we  hope 
to  gain  by  you. 

CoR.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the  consulship? 

1  CiT.  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly,  sir;  I  pray,  let  mo  ha't:  I  have  wounds  to 
show  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 
sir;  what  say  you? 

2  CiT.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  a  match,  sir: — There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices 
begged: — I  have  your  alms;  adieu. 

1  CiT.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  CiT.  An  't  were  to  give  again. — But  't  is  no  matter. 

\^Exeunt  two  Citizens. 

EiUer  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune  of  your 
voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here  the  customary  gown. 

3  CiT.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country,  and  you 
have  not  deserved  nobly. 

CoR.  Your  enigma? 

3  CiT.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies,  you  have 
been  a  rod  to  her  friends ;  you  have  not,  indeed,  loved  the 
common  people. 

CoR.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous  that  I 
have  not  been  common  in  my  love,  I  will,  sir,  flatter  my 
sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of 
them;  't  is  a  condition  they  account  gentle:  and  since  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my 
heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them 
most  counterfeitly:  that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitch- 
ment of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the 
desirers.     Therefore,  beseech  you,  I  may  be  consul. 

4  CiT.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and  therefore 
give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  CiT.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your  country. 
Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  showing  them, 
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I   will  make  mucli  of  your  voices,  and  so  trouble  you  no 
farther. 

Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily.      [Exeunt. 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  wolfish  gown  should  1  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches?     Custom  calls  me  to  't: — - 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do  't  ] 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  overpeer.     Rather  than  fool  it  so, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through; 
The  one  pai't  sufier'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 
Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of ;  for  your  voices 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more:  your  voices: 
Indeed,  1  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without  any 
honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods  give  him 
joy,  and  make  him  good  fx'iend  to  the  people! 

All.  Amen,  amen.     God  save  thee,  noble  consul ! 

[Exeunt  Citizens 

Cor.  Worthy  voices! 

Re-enter  Menenius,  with  Brdtds  and  SiciKius. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation ;  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice: 
Remains,  that,  in  the  official  marks  invested, 
You  anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

CoR.  Is  this  done  i 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd: 
The  peojile  do  admit  you;  and  are  summon 'd 
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To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where?  at  the  senate-house? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolauus. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I  '11  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  myself  again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 

Men.  I  '11  keep  you  company. — AVill  you  along? 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  CoR.  a)id  Men. 
He  has  it  now;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'T  is  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds: 
Will  you  dismiss  the  people? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?  have  you  chose  this  raaa  ? 

1  CiT.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your  loves. 

2  CiT.  Ameu,  sir:  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  CiT.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  downright. 

1  CiT.  No,  't  is  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not  mock  us. 

2  CiT.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  bays 
He  used  us  scornfully:  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for  his  country. 

Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  1  am  sure. 

CiT.  No,  no;  no  man  saw  'em. 

[Several  speak. 

3  CiT.  He  said  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could  show  in 

private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
"  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he :  "  aged  custom. 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me; 
Your  voices,  therefore:"    When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — "  1  thank  you  for  your  voices, — thank  you. — 
Your  most  sweet  voices: — now  you  have  left  your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  with  you:" — Was  not  this  mockery? 
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Sic.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see  't? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lesson'd — When  he  had  no  power 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal:  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves]     You  should  have  said 
That  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices, 
And  translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit. 
And  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
As  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage. 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves ;  and  do  you  think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  1   Why,  had  your  bodice 
No  heart  among  you?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again, 
On  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues? 

3  CiT.  He  's  not  confirm 'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 
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2  CiT.  And  will  deny  liim : 
I  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound, 

1  CiT.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to  piece  'em. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those  friends, 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election:  Enforce  his  pride, 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed: 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you :  but  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bnu.  Lay  a  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes,  that  wc  labour'd 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  afiections;  and  that,  your  minds 
Pi-e-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul:  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king: 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither  ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people, 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  censor. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
VOL.  Tir.  55 
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To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances:  but  you  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he  's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done  't, 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on : 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
Eepair  to  the  Capitol. 

CiT.  We  will  so:  almost  all  repent  in  their  election. 

[Several  speak.     Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on; 
This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol! 

Come;  we  '11  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  't  is,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     A  Street. 
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Comets.      Enter    Coriolanus,    Menenius,   Cominius,  Titus 
Lartius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  TuUus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head  ? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was  which  caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  mate  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
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Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius? 

Lart.  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  curse 
Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town:  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Laut.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword : 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most:  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — ^Welcome  home.      [To  Lartiur 

FTiter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 

The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.     I  do  despise  them 

For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority. 

Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  further. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change? 

Men.  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  noble  and  the  common? 

Bru.  Comiuius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices? 

1  Sek.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the  market-place. 

Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd? — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now. 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — ^What  are  your  offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth  ? — 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 
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Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility: 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Call 't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of  late, 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people;  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  inform'd  them  sithence  ? 

Bru.  How  !  I  inform  them ! 

Com.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Not  unlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  consul?     By  you  clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir:  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way, 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let 's  be  calm. 

Com,  The  people  are  abus'd, — set  on. — This  palt'riug 
Becomes  not  Rome;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corn ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak  't  again ; — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons: 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many. 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter, 
A.ud  therein  behold  themselves  •  I  say  again, 
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In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 

The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 

Which  we  ourselves  hav3  plough'd  for,  sow'd  and  scatter'd, 

By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number; 

Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 

Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

1  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How!  no  more? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazels, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Buu.  You  speak  o'  the  people  as  if  you  were  a  god 
To  punish;  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'T  were  well  we  let  the  people  know  't. 

Men.  What,  what?  his  choler? 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleei>, 
By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind ! 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  ? 

Com.  'T  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall ! 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless,  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say  he  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his?     If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance:  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned, 
Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  plebeians, 
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If  tliey  be  senators :  and  tbey  are  no  less, 

When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 

Most  palates  theirs.     They  choose  their  magistrate ; 

And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  jjuts  his  shall, 

His  popular  shaU,  against  a  gi'aver  bench 

Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece !     By  Jove  himself, 

It  makes  the  consuls  base !  and  my  soul  aches 

To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 

Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 

May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 

The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  't  was  used 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute  power, 
I  say,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Brtj.  Why  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I  '11  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know  the  corn 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for  't :  Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch 'd. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates:  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis:  being  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them:  The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?     Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words: — "We  did  request  it; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands  : " — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  oiir  cares,  fears:  which  will  in  time 
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Break  ope  the  locks  o'  tlie  senate,  and  briuar  in 
The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles. 

Men.  Come,  cnougla. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Coit.  No,  take  more: 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human, 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  daes  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  title,  wisdom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightuess :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  follows 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose:  Therefore,  beseech  yoii, — 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That 's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  -which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch!  despite  o'erwhelm  thee! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench :  In  a  rebellion. 
When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  Law, 
Then  were  they  chosen :  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said,  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Brxj.  Manifest  treason ! 

Sic.  This  a  consul?  no. 

Bau.  The  ^diles,  ho ! — Let  him  be  apprehended. 
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Sic.  Go,  call  the  people  [exit  Brutus];   in  whose  name, 
myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  and  Pat.  "We  '11  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  oflF. 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments ! 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 

Re-enter  Brutus,  with  the  ^diles,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here  's  he  that  would  take  from  you  all  your  power, 

Bru.  Seize  him,  ^diles! 

CiT.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him !  [Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons! 

\_They  all  bvstle  about  Coriolanus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens! — what,  ho! — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

CiT.  Peace,  peace,  peace ;  stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — I  am  out  of  breath ; 
Confusion  's  near  :  I  cannot  speak : — You,  tribunes. 
To  the  people. — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people ; — Peace ! 

CiT.  Let 's  hear  our  tribune : — Peace !  Speak,  speak,  speak ! 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties: 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 

CiT.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

CiT.  You  so  remain. 
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Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Goji.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation ; 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore  lay  hold  of  him; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  jEdiles,  seize  him ! 

CiT.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

JEbi.  Peace,  peace! 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent: — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No ;  I  '11  die  here.  \_Drawing  his  sioord. 

There  's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword  I — ^Tribunes,  withdraw  a  while. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help  Marcius;  help, 

You  that  be  noble:  help  him,  young  and  old! 

ClT.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

\_In  this  mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  ^diles,  amd  the 
people  are  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house;  be  gone,  away! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Com.  Stand  fast; 
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We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  prithee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  't  is  a  sore  upon  us. 

You  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begore,  'beseech  you. 

C'OM.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Men.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,)  not  Romans,  (as  they  are  not, 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol.) — Be  gone ; 
Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue; 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself  take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ; 
yea,  the  two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return  1  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone: 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little ;  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  aiid  others. 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart 's  his  mouth : 

What  his  breast  forges  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 

And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [J  noiae  wUhiii. 

Here  's  goodly  work! 

2  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What,  the  vengeance, 
Oould  he  not  speak  them  fair? 
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Ite-€)iter  Brutus  and  Sicusrius,  with  the  rabble. 

Sic.  Where  is  tHs  viper. 

That  would  depopulate  the  city, 
And  be  every  mau  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribuues, — 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  CiT.  He  shall  well  know 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

CiT,  He  shall,  sure  on  't.  [Several  speak  together 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace ! 

Men.  Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  yqu  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes 't,  that  you  have  holp 

To  make  this  rescue? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness 
So  can  I  name  his  faults: — 

Sic.  Consul! — what  consul? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolauus. 

Bru.  He  consul ! 

CiT.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no! 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good  people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor:  to  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger;  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death;  therefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
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Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  He  's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 
Men,  0,  he  's  a  Hmb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Kome  that  's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?     The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country: 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do  't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry:  When  he  did  love  his  country. 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot, 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was — 

Bru.  We  '11  hear  no  more: — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence ; 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  by  process; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Eome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so, — 

SiC.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our  .(Ediles  smote !  ourselves  resisted ! — Come : — 

Men.  Consider  this ; — he  has  been  bred  i'  the  warp 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  bolted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
I  '11  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in  peace, 
Wliere  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(.In  peace,)  to  his  utmost  peril. 
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1  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer: — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Brd.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place: — We  '11  attend  you  there: 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we  '11  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I  '11  bring  him  to  you: — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.     He  must  come, 

[To  the  Senators 
Or  what  is  worse  will  follow. 

I  Sen.  Pray  you,  let 's  to  him.    {ExewU 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus'a  Eotise. 

Enter  Cokiolanus  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you;       \To  Voi.umnia 
Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?     Would  you  have  me 
False  tcf  my  nature?     Eather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 
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I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :    Lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  burn  too. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rough,  something 
too  rough ; 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There  's  no  remedy; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsell'd: 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

CoR.  Well, 

What  then?  what  then? 

Men.  Eepent  what  you  have  spoke. 

CoR.  For  them? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods; 
Must  I  then  do  't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say, 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together:    Grant  that,  and  tell  me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
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That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush! 

Men.  a  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd 
I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady ! — 

Come,  go  with  us;  speak  fair:  you  may  salve  so, 
Not  what  ia  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  prithee  now,  my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with  them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often, — thus, — correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
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That  will  not  hold  the  handling:  Or,  say  to  them, 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bied  in  broils, 

Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess, 

Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 

In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 

Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 

As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours: 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Prithee  now 

Go,  and  be  rul'd:  although  I  know  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Thau  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Comiuius. 

Entei'  CoMmius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place:  and,  sir,  't  is  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence;  all  's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think  't  will  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will : — 

Prithee  now  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

CoK.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce?     Must  i. 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?     Well,  I  will  do  't: 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market-place: — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we  'U  prompt  yon. 

Vol.  I  prithee  now,  sweet  sou,  as  thou  hast  said 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do  't: 

Away  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
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Some  harlot's  spii'it !  My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 

Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 

That  babies  lulls  asleep !  The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 

The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 

Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  knees, 

Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 

That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do  't : 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 

And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 

A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then; 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me; 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cou.  Pray,  be  content; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     1  '11  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going: 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I  '11  return  consul; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.  [Exit 

Com.  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm  yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  1  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly ; — Pray  you,  let  us  go ; 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention.  1 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly.  \Exeu,iu, 
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SCENE  III. — The  same.     TAe  Market-place. 

Evier  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  affects 
Tyrannical  power:  If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  -Mile. 

What,  will  he  come? 

Md.  He 's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied? 

^D.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll? 

^D.  I  have ;  't  is  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

.^D.  I  have 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "  It  shall  be  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,"  be  it  eithei 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  "fine;"  if  death,  cry  "death;" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  1'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

Md.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd. 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JP.Tt,  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint. 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give  't  them. 

Bru.  Go  about  it. — 

[Exit  iEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight:  He  hath  been  us'd 
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Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction :  Being  once  chaf 'd,  he  cannot 
Be  I'ein'd  again  to  temperance :  then  he  speaks 
What 's  in  his  heart :  and  that  is  there  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius,  Senators,  and 
Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
"Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  honour'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war! 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen! 

Men.  a  noble  wish. 

Ee-enter  .^dile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

Md.  List  to  your  tribunes;  audience:  Peace,  I  say! 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri.  V«''ell,  say. — Peace,  ho ! 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this  present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand, 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  ofl&cers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says  he  is  content: 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider; 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

CoR.  Scratches  with  briars, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
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You  find  him  like  a  soldier:  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier, 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com,  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then :  't  is  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  Wc  charge  you,  that  you  have  coutriv'd  to  take 
From  Eome  all  seasou'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

Men.  Nay;  temperately:  Your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch 'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
Thou  iicst,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  1 

CiT.  To  the  rock ;  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  Peace! 
We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this, 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath  servM  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor.  What !  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men.  Is  this  the  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com.  Know,  I  pray  you, — 
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Cor.  I  '11  know  no  farther: 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeiau  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  woi'd; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have't  with  saying,  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  ho  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it :  In  the  name  o'  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we, 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates ;  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say  it  shall  be  so. 

CiT.  It  shall  be  so :  It  shall  be  so ;  let  him  away : 
He  's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common  friends; — 

Sic.  He  's  sentenc'd ;  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show,  from  Ronje, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift:  Speak  what? 

Bru.  There  's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country: 
It  shall  be  so. 

CiT.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
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That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their. plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you, 
As  most  abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back: 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  Menenius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

^D.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 

CiT.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd !  he  is  gone !     Hoo !  hoo ! 

[The  people  shout,  atid  throw  up  their  caps. 

Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  follOw'd  you,  with  all  despite ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city, 

Crr.  Come,  come,  let's  see  him  out  at  gates;  come: — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come.  [ExemrZ. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

^7ifcr  Coriolanus,  Voltjmnia,  Virgilia,  Menenius, 
Cominius,  and  several  young  Patricians. 
Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell: — the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  1  you  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  ahke 
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Show'd  mastership  iu  floating:  fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A.  noble  cunning:  you  were  used  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vie.  O  heavens!  0  heavens! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  prithee,  woman, — 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Eome, 
And  occupations  perish! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not ;  adieu ! — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother ! 
I  '11  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general 
I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  't  is  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot  well 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace :  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly,  (though  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,)  your  son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  1     Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while:  Determine  on  some  course, 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  0  the  gods! 

Com.  I  '11  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  mayst  hear  of  us 
And  we  of  thee:  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
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And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  the  absence  of  the  needor. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That 's  yet  unbruis'd  :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  •  That 's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let 's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  oiF  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I  'd  with  thee  every  foot ! 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand.  Come.  [Exeu7it. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  SiciNius,  Brutus,  and  an  .^dile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home ;  he 's  gone,  and  we  '11  no  further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home: 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home.     \_Exit  iEdile 

Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Buu.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say  she  'a  mad. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  ue:    . 

Keep  on  your  way. 
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Vol.  0,  you  're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague  o'  the  goda 
Requite  your  love ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace!  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should  hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — "Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[To  Brutus, 

ViR.  You  shall  stay  too  [To  SiciNlXTs]:  I  would  I  had  the 
power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  fool :  Is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but  this  fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?     Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words ; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what; — Yet  go: — - 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

ViR.  What  then ! 

He  'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace ! 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country, 
As  he  began;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had  !     'T  was  you  incens'd  the  rabble: 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone: 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.     Ere  you  go,  hear  this; 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 
voT..  nr.  56 
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Bru.  Well,  well,  we  '11  leave  you. 

Sic.  "Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do,    [Exeu7U  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses !     Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You  'II  sup  with  me? 

Vol.  Anger 's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let 's  go : 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like. — Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  •  [Exeu7it. 

SCENE  III. — A  Higlnoay  between  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me:  your  name, 
I  think,  is  Adrian. 

VoLC.  It  is  so,  sir:  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as  you  are, 
against  them:  Know  you  me  yet? 

VoLO.  Nicanor?  No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

VoLC.  You  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw  you,  but  your 
favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue.  What 's  the  news 
in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the  Volciau  state,  to  find  you 
out  there:  You  have  well  saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrections :  the 
people  against  the  senators,  patricians,  and  nobles. 

VoLC.  Hath  been!  Is  it  ended  then?  Our  state  thinks 
not  so;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation,  and  hope  to 
come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would 
make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles  receive  so  to  heart  the 
banishment  of  that  worthy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a 
ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the  people  and  to  pluck 
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from  them  their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

VoLC.  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

VoLC.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence,  Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's  wife  is  when  she  'a 
fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius 
will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus, 
being  now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

VoLC.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  acci- 
dentally to  encounter  you:  You  have  ended  my  business, 
and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home.  • 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you  most 
strange  things  from  Rome;  all  tending  to  the  good  of  their 
adversaries.     Have  you  an  army  ready,  say  you? 

VoLC.  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions,  and  their  charges, 
distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on 
foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am  the 
man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action.  So,  sir, 
heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of  your  company. 

VoLC.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir;  I  have  the  most 
cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [E.veunt. 

SCENE  IV. — ^Antium.     Before  Aufidius'a  Hotise. 

Enter  Cokiolanus,  in  mean  apparel,  disguised  and  muffled. 

Cor.  a  goodly  city  is  this  Antium:  City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop:  then  know  me  not; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

CiT.  And  you. 

CoE.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies:  Is  he  in  Antium i 
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Crr.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state, 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you? 

CiT.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cob.  Thank,  you,  sir;  farewell. 

[Exit  Citizen. 
0,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  who,  twin,  as  't  were  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  bi-eak  out 
To  bitterest  enmity:  So,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me: — 
My  birthplace  hate  I,  and  my  love  's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I'll  enter:  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice;  if  he  give  me  way, 
I  '11  do  his  country  service.  [Ea;it. 

SCENE  V. — The  same.     A  Hall  in  Aufidius's  House. 

Music  within.     Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine!  What  service  is  here? 

I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Where 's  Cotus  ?  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus!  \Emi. 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  a  goodly  house:  The  feast  smells  well:  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  ike  first  Servant. 

1  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence  are  you  ? 
Here  's  no  place  for  you  :  Pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus. 
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Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  1  Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in 
his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  companions?  Pray, 
get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Awayl  Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesorac. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I  'II  have  you  talked  with 
anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him. 

3  Serv.  What  fellow 's  this  ? 

1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on:  I  cannot  get 
him  out  o'  the  house :  Prithee,  call  my  master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  Pray  you, 
avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth. 

3  Serv.  What  are  you  ? 

Cor.  a  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some  other 
station;  here's  no  place  for  you;  pray  you,  avoid:  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go !  and  batten  on  cold  bits. 

\_Pushes  him  away. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not  ?  Prithee,  tell  my  master  what 
a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.  And  I  shall.  {Exit. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  X 
Cor.  Ay. 

3  Serv.  Where  's  that? 
Cor.  I'  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.   I'  the  city  of  kites  and  crows? — ^What  an  ass  it 
is ! — Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too  ? 
Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 
3  Serv.  How,  sir !  Do  you  meddle  with  my  master  ? 
Cor.  Ay;  't-is  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle  with 
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thy   mistress:  Thou   prat'st,    and   prat'st;  serve    with   thy 
trencher,  hence !  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

AuF.  Where  is  this  fellow? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir ;  I  'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog,  but  for 
disturbing  the  lords  within. 

AuF.  Whence  com'st  thou?  what  wouldst  thou?  Thy 
name?     Why  speak'st  not?  Speak,  man:  What's  thy  name? 

Cor.  If,  TuUus  [nnmuffling],  not  yet  thou  know'st  me, 
and,  seeing  me,  dost  not  think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  neces- 
sity commands  me  name  myself. 

AuF.  What  is  thy  name?  [Servants  retit'e. 

Cor.  a  name  unmusical  to  the  Volcians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

AuF.  Say,  what 's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  't;  though  thy  tackle  's  torn, 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel:  What 's  thy  name? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown :  Know'st  thou  me  yet  ? 

AuF.  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus:  The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me :  only  that  name  remains 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest; 
And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy. hearth:  Not  out  of  hope, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  Ufe ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee:  but  in  mere  spite", 
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To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee  straight. 

And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it, 

That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  benefits  to  thee;  for  I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 

Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 

Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice: 

Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 

Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate, 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 

It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

AuT".  0  Marcius,  Marcius! 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  "  'T  is  true,"  I  'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  tiiat  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
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Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 

Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me : 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 

Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 

And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Mareius, 

Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Eome,  but  that 

Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 

From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 

Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 

Like  a  bold  flood  o'erbeat.     O,  come,  go  in, 

And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands; 

Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 

Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territoides. 

Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cob.  You  bless  me,  gods! 

AuF.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own  ways: 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in: 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those  that  shall 
Say,  Yea,  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand !  Most  welcome ! 
[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv.  [Advancing^  Here  's  a  strange  alteration ! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  strucken  him 
with  a  cudgel;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me,  his  clothes  made 
a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has!  He  turned  me  about  with 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  something 
in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  methought, — I  cannot 
tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so ;  looking  as  it  were, — 'Would  I  were 
hanged  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than  I  could 
think. 
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2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I  '11  be  sworn :  he  is  simply  the  rarest 
man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier  than  he,  you 
wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who?  my  master? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither;  but  I  take  him  to  be  the 
greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to  say  that: 
for  the  defence  of  a  town  our  general  is  excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  0,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news,  you  rascals ! 
1  &  2  Serv.  What,  what,  what  1  let 's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Eoman,  of  all  nations;  I  had  as 
lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1  &  2  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here  's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack  our 
genera], — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  general? 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say  thwack  our  general;  but  he  was  al- 
ways good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends:  he  was  ever 
too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the  truth 
on  't :  before  Corioli  he  scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a 
carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might  have 
broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he  were 
son  and  heir  to  Mars:  set  at  upper  end  o'  the  table:  no 
question  asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators,  but  they  stand 
bald  before  him:  Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of 
him ;  sanctifies  himself  with  's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white 
o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is 
our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he 
was  yesterday;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and 
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grant  of  the  whole  table.  He  'U  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the 
porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears :  He  will  mow  all  down  be- 
fore him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled. 

2  Serv.  And  he  's  as  like  to  do  't  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do  't?  he  will  do  't:  For,  look  you,  sir,  he  has  as 
many  friends  as  enemies:  which  friends,  sir,  (as  it  were,) 
durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  show  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his 
friends  while  he  's  in  directitude. 

1  Skrv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up  again,  • 
and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their  burrows,  like 
conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day;  presently.  You  shall  have 
the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon:  't  is,  as  it  were,  a  parcel 
of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world  again. 
This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and 
breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far 
as  day  does  night;  it 's  sprightly,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of 
vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy:  mulled,  deaf, 
sleepy,  insensible;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children  than 
war  's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'T  is  so :  and  as  war,  in  some  sort,  may  be  said 
to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied  but  peace  is  a  great 
maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one'anothei-. 
The  wars  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as 
Volcians.     They  are  rising,  they  are  rising. 

All.  In,  in,  in,  in!  [ExemH. 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
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Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by  't,  beheld 
Dissensious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.  We  stood  to 't  in  good  time.     Is  this  Menenius  1 

Sic.  'T  is  he,  't  is  he :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind  of  late. 
Hail,  sir  I 

1>Ien.  Hail  to  you  both ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed  but  with  his 
friends;  the  commonwealth  doth  stand;  and  so  would  do, 
were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

IVIen.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much  better,  if  he 
could  have  temporised. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his  wife  hear 
nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

CiT.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all,  good-e'en  to  you  all. 

1  CiT.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our  knees, 
Ave  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  thrive! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighboui-s :  We  wish'd  Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

CiT.  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.  [Exeunt  Citizena 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving, — 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 
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Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it.  and  Komu 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  iEdile. 

Mo.  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'T  is  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Marcius? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot  be 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this: 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me: 

I  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate-house:  some  news  is  coming 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  T  is  this  slave; — 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes: — his  raising! 
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Nothing  but  liis  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded;  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic,  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  gainst  Rome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on  't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone, 
Tlian  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate ; 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already, 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  0,  you  have  made  good  work! 

Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; — 

Men.  What 's  the  news?  what 's  the  news? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news? 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me: — Pray,  your  news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volcians, — 

Com.  If! 
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He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  Hke  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better:  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  "with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

you,  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters! 

Com.  He  '11  shake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow  fruit: 
You  have  made  fair  work  ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you  '11  look  pale 
Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.     Who  is  't  can  blame  him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  iti 

The  tribunes  cannot  do  't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charg'd  him  even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate, 
And  tlierein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men,  'T  is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "  'Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made  fair  hands, 
You  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How !    Was  it  we  ?    We  lov'd  him ;  but,  like  beasts. 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clustei'S, 
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Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear, 

They  '11  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer: — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  csust 
Your  stmking  greasy  caps,  in  hooting 
At  Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he  's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip;  as  many  coxcombs 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'T  is  no  matter; 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Citizens.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  CiT.  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said  't  was  pity. 

2  CiT.  And  so  did  I. 

3  Crr.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did  very 
many  of  us:  That  we  did  we  did  for  the  best;  and  though 
we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against 
our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry! — Shall  us  to  the  Capitol? 

Com.  0,  ay;  what  else?  [Exeunt  Cominius  anc?  Menenius. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismay'd. 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  CiT.  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  masters,  let  'a 
home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i'  the  wrong  when  we  banished 
him. 
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2  CiT.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let 's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol : — 'Would  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie! 

Sic.  Pray,  let  us  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — A  Camp;  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Aup.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Eoman? 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  him ;  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

AuF.  I  cannot  help  it  now; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier, 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him :  but  either  had  borne 
The  action  of  yourself,  or  else  to  him 
Had  left  it  solely. 

AuF.  I  understand  thee  well;  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.     Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state ; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword:  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  '11  carry  Rome  ? 
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AuF.  All  places  yield  to  liim  ere  he  sits  down, 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even  :  whether  'twas  pride, 
"Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man  ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of  ;  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  him  fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd  :  But  he  has  a  merit, 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strength  by  strengths  do  faiL 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine.     [Exeunt. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. — Rome.     A  public  Place 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  others. 

Men    No,  I'll  not  go:  you  hear  whfit  he  hath  said 
Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me  father: 
But  what  o'  that?  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him; 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  '11  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Mex.  Do  you  hear? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to:  forbad  all  names; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men.  Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap :  A  noble  memory  ! 

Com.  I  minded  him  how  royal  't  was  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected:  He  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  puuish'd. 

Men.  Very  well; 

Could  he  say  less? 

Com.  I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff:  He  said,  't  was  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  l 
I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  chUd 
A.nd  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains 
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You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray  be  patient :  If  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No ;  I  '11  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Brit.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men,  Well,  aud  say  that  Marcius  return  me. 
As  Cominius  is  return'd,  unheard;  what  then? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ]     Say 't  be  so? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measure, 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  '11  undertake  it : 

I  think  he  '11  hear  me.     Yet,  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unheaits  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well :  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our,  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have  stuff 'd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  I  '11  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I  '11  prove  him, 

Si)eed  how  it  will.     I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Eant. 

Com.  He  '11  never  hear  him. 

Sio.  Not?_ 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
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Eed  as  't  would  burn  Rome;  and  his  injury 

The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 

*T  was  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Rise ;"  dismiss'd  me 

Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand:  What  he  would  do, 

He  sent  in  writing  after  me, — what  he  would  not ; 

Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 

So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 

Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife ; 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 

For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let 's  hence, 

And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  advanced  Post  of  tlie  Volcian  Camp  before 
Rome.     The  Guard  at  their  stations. 

Enter  to  them  Menenius. 

1  Q.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ] 

2  Q.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men.  You  guard  like  men;  't  is  well:  But,  by  your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return:  our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  Q.  You  '11  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire,  before 
You  '11  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he 's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  sufier:  nay,  sometimes, 
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Like  to  a  bowl  uj^on  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and,  in  his  praise, 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing;  therefore,  fellow 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  his  behalf, 
as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own,  you  should  not  pass 
here:  no,  though  it  were  as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live 
chastely.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men,  Prithee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius, 
always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as  you  say  you 
have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him,  must  say  you 
cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back. 

ItlEN.  Has  he  dined,    canst  thou  tell?  for  I   would   not 
speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 
Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does.  Can  you, 
when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  very  defender  of 
them,  and  in  a  violent  popular  ignorance  given  your  enemy 
your  shield,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans 
of  old  women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with 
the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you 
seem  to  be?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire 
your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath  as  this? 
No,  you  are  deceived  :  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare 
for  your  execution:  you  are  condemned;  our  general  has 
sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here,  he  would 
use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back,  I  say;  go,  lest 
I  let  forth  your  half-pint  of  blood ;  back, — that 's  the  utmost 
of  your  having ; — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellov/,  fellow, — 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  AuFiDlus. 

Cor.  VAiat  's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I  '11  say  an  errand  for  you; 
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you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation ;  you  shall  per- 
ceive that  a  jack  guardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Co- 
riolanus;  guess,  but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou 
stand'st  not  i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more 
long  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suffering ;  behold  now 
presently,  and  swoon  for  what 's  to  come  upon  thee. — 
The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular 
prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father 
Menenius  docs!  0,  my  son!  my  son!  thou  art  preparing 
fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  here  's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was 
hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee:  but  being  assured  none  but 
myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  your  gates 
with  sighs:  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome,  and  thy 
petitionary  countrymen.  The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath, 
and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here;  this  who, 
like  a  block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How!  away? 

CoK.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others:  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.     Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee, 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake,  [Gives  a  letter 

And  would  have  sent  it.     Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome:  yet  thou  behold 'st — 

Aup.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius? 

2  G.  'T  is  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power:  You  know  the 
way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you   hear   how  we  are  sheut  for  keeping  your 
greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon  ? 

Mes.  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your  general:  for 
such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there  's  any,  you  are 
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SO  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself,  feara  it  not 
from  another.  Let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be 
that  you  are,  long;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age! 
I  say  to  you,  as  1  was  said  to,  Away!  [Exit. 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general:  He  is  the  rock, 
the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  Tent  of  Coriolanua. 
Enter  Couiolanus,  Aupidius,  and  others. 

Cor.  "We  will  before  the  walls  of  Home  to-morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

AuF.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected:  stopp'd  your  qars  against 
The  general  suit  of  Eome;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him ;  for  whose  old  love  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offer'd 
The  first  conditions  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits, 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha!  what  shout  is  this?    [Shout  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  't  is  made?     I  will  not. — 

Enter  ViRGiLiA,  Volumnia,  leading  young  Marciits,  Valeria, 

and  Attendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost;  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection ! 
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AU  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curtsy  worth !  or  those  doves'  eyes, 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn ! — I  melt,  and  am  not 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows ; 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod:  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — ^Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy :  I  '11  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

ViR.  My  lord  and  husband! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 

ViR.  The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd 
Makes  you  think  so. 

C!oR.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  "  Forgive  our  Romans." — 0,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge! 
Now,  by  the"  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear,  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate, 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth ;  [Knods. 

Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  0,  stand  up  bless'd ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kncela. 

CoK.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
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Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol,  Thou  art  my  warrior; 

I  help  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cob.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  mayst  prove 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor,  That 's  my  brave  boy. 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

CoR.  I  beseech  you,  peace: 

Or,  if  you  'd  ask,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics :  Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural:  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Y"our  colder  reasons.    . 

Vol.  0,  no  more,  no  more! 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask  ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness ;  therefore  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark ;  for  we  '11 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request? 

Vol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 

VOL.   III.  57 
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We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  witli  thyself 

How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 

Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  comforts., 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow; 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 

The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 

His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we 

Thine  enmity  's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 

Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

That  all  but  we  enjoy:  For  how  can  we, 

Alas!  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray. 

Whereto  we  are  bound;  together  with  thy  victory, 

Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 

Our  wish,  which  side  should  win:  for  either  thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 

And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 

Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 

These  wars  determine:  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 

Eather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 

Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 

March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 

(Trust  to  't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 

That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

ViR.  Ay,  and  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  a  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  '11  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [SmTiff. 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
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To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 

The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 

As  poisonous  of  your  honour:    No;  our  suit 

Is  that  you  reconcile  them:  while  the  Voices 

May  say,  "  This  mercy  we  have  show'd ; "  the  Romans, 

"  This  we  receiv'd;"  and  each  in  either  side 

Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  "  Be  bless'd 

For  making  up  this  peace ! "     Thou  know'st,  gi'eat  son. 

The  end  of  war  's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain. 

That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 

Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name. 

Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses; 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — "  The  man  was  noble, 

But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 

Destroy'd  his  country;  and  his  name  remains 

To  the  ensuing  age  abhorr'd."     Speak  to  me,  son 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak? 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 

Still  to  remember  wrongs? — Daughter,  speak  you; 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.     Speak  thou,  boy: 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the  world 

More  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate, 

Like  one  i'  the  stocks.     Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 

Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 

When  she,  (poor  hen  !)  fond  of  no  second  brood. 

Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 

Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request  's  unjust, 

And  spurn  me  back:  But,  if  it  be  not  so. 

Thou  art  not  honest;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 

That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty  which 

To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away: 

Down,  ladies!  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 

To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 

Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  An  end : 

This  is  the  last: — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
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And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us: 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  't. — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance : — Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  I  '11  speak  a  little. 

Cor.  0  mother,  mother! 

[Holding  Volumnia  by  the  hands,  silent. 
What  have  you  done?    Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     0  my  mother,  mother !  0 ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  0,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  lot  it  come ; — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius? 

AuF.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  were: 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you  'II  make,  advise  me:  for  my  part, 
I  '11  not  to  Rome,  I  '11  back  with  you ;  and  pray  you, 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — 0  mother !  wife ! 

Aup.  I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy  honour 
At  difference  iu  thee :  out  of  that  I  '11  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Aside. 

[The  Ladies  iiutke  sic/tis  to  Coriolanos. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by; 

[To  VOLUMNIA,  ViRGILIA,  (£:c. 

But  we  will  drink  together;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
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To  have  a  temple  built  you:  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.     A  public  Plaoe. 

Enter  Menenito  aiid  Sicufius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol;  yond'  corner- 
stone? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with  your 
little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of  Rome,  especially 
his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him.  But  I  say  there  is  no 
hope  in 't ;  our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is 't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  difFerency  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly ; 
yet  your  butterfly  was  a  gi'ub.  This  Marcius  is  grown  from 
man  to  dragon :  he  has  wings ;  he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me:  and  he  no  more  remembers  his  mother 
now  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The  tartness  of  his  face 
sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine, 
and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to 
pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for 
Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bid- 
ding. He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven 
to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what  mercy  his 
mother  shall  bring  from  him:  There  is  no  more  mercy  in 
him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor 
city  find :  and  all  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good  unto 
us.  When  we  banished  him  we  respected  not  them :  and  he 
returning  to  break  our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house; 
The  plebeians'  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Eoman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What 's  the  news  ? 

Mess.  Good  news,  good  news: — The  ladies  have  prevail'd, 
The  Volcians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Eome, 
Xo,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true?  is  it  most  certain? 

Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire: 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark  you ! 

[Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded,  and  drums  beaten,  all 
together.     Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Eomans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you !  [Shouting  again. 

Men.  This  is  good  news: 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes  such  as  you 
A  sea  and  land  full:  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I  'd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  music. 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings:  next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city? 

Mes3.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
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Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  hy  Senators,  Patricians,  and 
People.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 

1  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome: 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires;  strew  flowers  before  them: 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! — 

All.  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome! 

\_A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets.    Exeunt 

SCENE  V. — Antium.     A  public  Place. 
Ei-der  Tcllus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

AuF.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city  I  am  here: 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words:  Despatch. 

\Exexiixt  Attendants 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius'  faction. 

Most  welcome! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Aup.  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

AuF.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell; 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
Twixt  you  there  'a  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
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Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Aup.  I  know  it; 

An  3  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  heighten'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends:  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

AuF.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banish'd  for  't,  he  came  unto  ray  hearth; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame. 
Which  he  did  end  all  his;  and  took  some  piide 
To  do  myself  this  wrong:  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

I  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it.     And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome ;  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

Aup.  There  was  it ; 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action :  Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  I  '11  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

[Brums  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great 
shouts  of  the  people, 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 
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2  Con.  And  patient  fools, 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  youv  vantage, 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

AtJF.  Say  no  more; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

AuF.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it; 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines:  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge;  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding, — this  admits  no  excuse. 

AuF.  He  approaches ;  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  drums  and  colours;  a  crowd  of 
Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords!  I  am  return'd  your  soldier: 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  1  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.     Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans:  and  we  here  deliver. 
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Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Adf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor ! — How  now  ? — 

AuF.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

AuF.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius:  Dost  thou  think 
I  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  1 

You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray 'd  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother: 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whiu'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory; 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  others. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars? 

AuF.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Cor.  Ha! 

AuF.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy !  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me.  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave  lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie:  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  on  him,  that  must  l)ear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices;  men  and  lada, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy!  False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volcians  in  Corioli: 
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Alone  I  did  it. — Boy ! 

AuF,  Why,  noble  lords, 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for  't.  [Several  speak  at  mice. 

Citizens.  [Speaking  promisaioudy.']  Tear  him  to  pieces,  do 
it  presently.  He  killed  my  son ; — my  daughter ; — He  killed 
my  cousin  Marcus ; — He  killed  my  father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho ! — no  outrage ; — peace ! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  0,  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

AuF.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him ! 

[Aufidius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill  CoRio- 
LANUS,  who  jails,  and  Aufidius  stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

AuF.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  TuUus, — 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour  will  weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all,  be  quiet; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

AuF.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in  this  rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 

Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
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Let 's  make  the  best  of  it. 

AuF,  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers ;  I  '11  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. 

Assist.  [Ex&iint,  hearing  the  hody  of  Comolanus. 

A  dead  march  aov/nded. 


VAEIOUS   EEADINGS. 


"  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that  loves  a 
cup  of  hot  wine  witlwut  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't;  said  to  be 
somewhat  imperfect,  in  favouring  the  thirst  complaint:  liasty,"  &c. 

Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 


Mr.  R.  G.  White  says,  "  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  suggests,  with  reason, 
that  we  should  read  ^without  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tiber,'  and  'the 
thirst  complaint.'  Common  sense 
will  not  set  the  latter  word  aside, 
because  Mr.  Singer  has  discovered 
that  '  thirst '  was  sometimes  pro- 
vincially  pronounced  and  spelt 
first,'  and  'furst.'" 


The  original  has  "toi<A  not  a 
drop."  So  in  Lovelace's  beautiful 
'  Verses  to  Althea' — 

"  When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly 
round, 
With  no  allaying  Thames." 
Would  either  passage  be  improved 
by  substituting  icUhoutt  In  the 
second  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
original  has  "first  complaint." 
We  believe  the  expression  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  hot  wine  that 
Menenius  loved.  He  acknow- 
ledges to  be  jovial ;  he  confesses  to 
the  imperfection  of  listening  with 
favour  to  him  who  first  complains 
of  a  grievance ;  he  is  hasty,  &c. 
"  Complaint "  is  invariably  used  by 
Shakspcre,  in  this  sense.  The  se- 
condary meaning  of  "  complaint" 
—a  malady — is  modern. 

♦♦  Why  in  this  woolless  togue  should  I  stand  here  ?  "    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

Collier's  Folio. 
"Why  in  thisybo/js/t  togue  should  I  stand  here?" 

K.  G.  White. 


The  original  of  1623  ha3"troof- 
vish  tongue."  "  Tongue  "  is  clearly 
a  mistake;  and  was  altered  in  the 
folio  of  1632  to  "govm." 


The  commentators  explain 
"wolfish"  as  rough;  or  as  an  al- 
lusion to  the  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing— playing  the  hypocrite.  As 
the  gown  was  made  of  wool,  it 
surely  cannot  be  "  woolless."  Mr. 
White's  suggestion  gets  rid  of  a 
difficulty ;  but  that  is  all. 
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"  How  shall  this  bisson  viultilude  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy?"  Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 


The  original  lias  "  bosom  multi- 
plied." This  reading,  says  Mr, 
Collier,  has  always  been  retained; 
but  it  can  never  be  reprinted. 


\Vliy  not  reprinted  ?  It  is  easy 
to  change  words,  by  changing  an 
idea.  Coriolanus  is  indignant  at 
the  temper  of  the  people.  In 
North's  Plutarch  he  is  made  to 
say  "  their  disobedience  will  grow 
worse  and  worse."  Tlie  "bosom 
multiplied  "  is  this  disposition  in- 
creased by  lenity.  Shakspere  con- 
stantly uses  "  bosom  "  in  the  sense 
of  temper  disposition,  inclination. 


"  Pray  be  counsell'd : 
I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger  ; 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 


To  better  vantage." 

This  is  one  of  eight  new  lines, 
which  Jlr.  Collier  considers  to 
have  been  recovered,  as  the  ge- 
nuine writing  of  Shakspere.  The 
sense  is  held  to  be  incomplete 
without  it. 


Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  sense 
depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  our 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  apt." 
In  Ben  Jonson  ('  Cynthia's  Re- 
vels') we  have,  "  I  confess  you  to 
be  of  an  apted  and  docible  hu- 
mour." Assuming  "  apt "  to  mean 
"  ready,"  the  new  line  is  scarcely 
required ;  for  Volumnia  may  refer 
to  the  aptitude  to  be  "counselled;" 
for  which  her  heart  is  as  little  apt 
as  that  of  her  son. 


*,♦  There  are  many  minor  changes  in  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio 
which  we  pass  over ;  for  their  discussion  would  lead  to  a  minuteness  of 
criticism,  which  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  edition.  But  we  would 
add  a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  new  line  just  noticed.  As  we 
have  said,  there  are  eight  new  lines,  Mr.  Collier  says  nine;  but  we 
cannot  find  more  than  eight,  of  which  one,  a  prose  line,  is  held  by  Mr. 
Collier  to  be  "  of  no  great  value."  How  are  future  editors  of  Shakspere 
to  decide  as  to  the  admission  of  these  lines  into  the  text  ?  Ws  think 
that,  upon  the  merits,  four  new  lines  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  three 
submitted  to  the  reader  as  possible  "  Emendations."  Others  demand  the 
admission  of  all  the  lines,  in  the  belief  that  they  assist  the  sense,  and 
are  in  Shakspere's  style.  Who  shall  decide  ?  Upon  their  merits  alone 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  introduced  into  the  text;  for  other  common- 
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tators  than  the  corrector  of  the  folio  of  1632  have  proposed  new  lines, 
to  supply  apparent  deficiencies  in  the  text,  and  have  not,  upon  their 
merits,  ventured  to  introduce  them.  For  example,  there  is  a  passage  in 
'  Antony  and  Cleopatra '  (Act  V.,  Sc.  2),  which  seems  defective : — 

"  Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I  'II  not  sleep,  neither.    Tliis  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin,"  &c 

Johnson  paraphrases  this  : — "  I  will  not  cat,  and  if  it  will  be  necessaiy 
now  for  once  to  waste  a  moment  in  idl3  talk  of  my  purpose,  I  will  not 
sleep  neither."  The  corrector  alters  "necessary'*  into  "accessary," 
which  dpes  not  mend  the  matter.  But  supjwse  he  had  introduced  a  new 
line,  thus: — 

"  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir ; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
rU  not  so  much  a»  syllable  a  word; 
I  '11  not  sleep  neither;  this  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin,"  &c. 

What  a  shout  should  we  then  have  heard  of  the  "  restored  "  Shakspere 
and  the  "  New  Text."  The  line  is  Malone's,  and  nobody  has  heeded  it. 
There  is  no  safety  in  such  cases  but  some  undeniable  authority. 
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Atonk     Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

"  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone." 
Atone  is  to  agree,  to  be  reconciled,  to  be  at  one. 
Bale.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  one  side  must  have  bale." 
Bale  is  ruin ;  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Shakspere  has 
used  the  word  as  a  noun,  though  he  has  frequently  baleful. 
Malone  says  the  word  was  obsolete  in  Shakspere's  time,  but 
it  was  one  of  his  merits  to  use  our  fine  old  language  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  powers,  though  without  ostentation. 

BissoN.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out  of  this 
character  ] " 

Bisson,  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  Msen,  is  blind.     Conspectuities 
is  from  the  Latin,  and  means  sight,  penetration. 
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Bonneted.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted." 
The  commentators  say  that  to  bonnet  is  to  take  off  the  bonnet 
The  context  appears  to  us  to  give  exactly  the  contrary 
meaning :  "  His  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,"  put 
on  their  bonnets  "  without  any  further  deed." 

Cockle.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  cockle  of  rebellion." 
The  cockle  is  a  weed  amongst  corn.    It  is  the  corn-rose,  or 
darnel. 

Demebits.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius." 
Demerit  is  constantly  used  by  the  old  writers  for  desert ;  the 
meaning  of  ill-deserving  was  acquired  later.     It  is  used  in 
'  Othello '  in  the  sense  of  ments. 

Determine.    Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 

"  I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine." 
Determine  is  to  come  to  an  end,  or  determination. 

Embakquements.    Act  I.,  Sc.  10. 

"  Embarquements  all  of  fury." 
Embarquements  is  erribargoes. 
Empibicutick.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Galen  is  but  empiricutick." 
This  word  is  coined  from  empiric. 
Entertainment.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"Distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertainment" 
To  entertain  was  formerly  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  re- 
taining in  pay  as  soldiers.     It  is  so  used  in  Lord  Bemer'a 
translation  of  Froissart. 

Fen.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen." 
The/ew  is  the  pestilential  abode  of  the  "lonely  dragon,"  which 
he  makes  "  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen." 

First.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  My  first  son." 
First  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  noblest,  best. 
Flour.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all." 
Flour  is  certainly  here  used  as  the  flour  of  corn,  as  opposed  to 
bran;   the  original  has  flower,  which,  though  correct  in 
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tlio  origiual  sense  of  flour,  might  give  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. 

61BD.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Uc  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods." 
To  gird  is  to  taunt.    Falstaff  uses  the  word  as  a  noun  whoa 
he  says,  "  every  man  has  a  gird  at  me." 

Kam.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  This  is  clean  kam." 
Kam  is  probably  from  the  French  camus,  bent,  turned  up, 
crooked,  and  means  that  the  reasons  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose.    Skelton,  in  his  '  Poems  against  Gamesche,'  has — 

"  Crooked  as  a  camoke," 
and  in  a  translation  of  Guzman  d'Alfarache  we  have — 
"  All  goes  topsy-turvy,  all  kem-kam." 

LOCKBAM.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck." 
Lochram  was  no  doubt  a  kind  of  coarse  linen.  In  '  The  Spanish 
Curate'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  find — 

"  To  poor  maidens'  marriages 
I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of  lockram." 

Lots.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  It  is  lots  to  blanks." 
Lots  are  the  whole  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  :  blanha  are 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  number. 

Malkin.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"The  kitchen  malkin." 
A  malkin  was  a  scarecrow,  a  figure  of  rags ;  also  a  mop  of  rags 
used  to  clean  the  oven ;  was  the  kitchen- wench  so  called 
from  her  dirty  resemblance  to  such  an  object?  It  is  also 
said  that  Malkin  is  the  diminutive  of  Mall,  Moll,  and  thus 
in  the  time  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  lady  of  the  May 
had  degenerated  into  Malkin.  Is  the  scarecrow  then  called 
after  the  kitchen- wench?    The  reader  must  decide. 

Mankind.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Are  you  mankind?" 
Sicinius  asks  sneeringly  if  Volumnia  is  mankind, -^-a  woman 
with  the  rough  qualities  of  a  man.     She  answers  that  she  is 
of  human  kind — had  a  man  to  her  father.     In  a  '  Winter's 
Tale,'  Shakspcre  uses  the  term  "  a  mankind  witch." 

POTCH.     Act  I.,  Sc.  10. 

"  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way." 
Patch,  is  probably  from  the  Frenca  pocher.     Pocher  les  yeux 
is   to  blacken  the  eyes  by  a  blow,  and  is  used  for  a  blow 
or  thrust. 
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Raptcbe.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  "baljy  cry." 
Rapture  is  used  for  &fit 
Ruth.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth." 
Ruth  is  pity :  another  old  English  word. 
Scaling.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past." 
Scaling  is  weighing. 
Shent.    Act.  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Do  you  hear  how  we  arc  shent." 
Slient  is  rebuked,  reproved,  scolded. 
SiTHENCE.     Act.  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"Have  you  infoim'd  them  sithence." 
Siilience,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sith,  is  since,  or  since  then. 
SowLE.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

"  Sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates." 
Sowle  is  a  provincial  term  for  to  pull  out. 
Stale.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  To  stale  't  a  little  more." 
To  stale,  according  to  Gifford,  is  to  render  it  flat,  deprive  it  of 
zest  by  previous  intimation.    The  original  has  scale 't,  which 
Theobald  judiciously  altered  to  stale. 

Well  appeared.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue." 
Well  appeared,  is  made  to  appear,  rendered  apparent. 
Whatever.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Whatever  have  been  thought  on." 
Wliatever  Jtave  is  used  elliptically  for  u)liatever  things  have. 

Wreak.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  5. 

"If  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee." 
Wreak,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wrac,  is  revenge,  vindictive 
punishment. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Julius  C^sar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

OsTAVins  CjEsar,  o  triumvir  ajtor  (ha  death  of  Julias  Ctesar. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  so.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Marcus  Antosius,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  cf  Julius  CiBsar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  ILL  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  4;  sc.  5. 

M.  .Ejhlius  Lbpibus,  a  triumvir  after  the  death  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Cicero,  a  senator. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 

PuBLius,  a  senator. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

PopiLius  Lena,  a  senator. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Marcus  Brutus,  a  conspirator  agaitist  Julius  Csesar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  I ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  5. 

Cassius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  C8es.ar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Casca,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Caesar. 

Aiypears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  ec.  1. 

Trkbonius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Csesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Lie  AHius,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Csesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Decius  Brutus,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Csesar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  I. 

Metellus  Cimber,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  Cresar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

CiNNA,  a  conspirator  against  Julius  OfWKar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Flavius,  a  tribune. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Marullus,  a  tribune. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Artehidorus,  a  sophist  of  Onido*. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 

A  Soothsayer. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 
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CiNNA,  a  poet. 
Appears,  Act  III.  ec.  3. 

A  Poet. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

LuciLius,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  bc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  so.  4 ;  bc.  5. 

TiTiNins,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Mess  ALA,  a  friend  to  Bratus  and  Cassius. 

Appearx,  Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Young  Cato,  a  friend  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3;  sc.  4. 

VoLUMNius,  a  friend  to  Bnitus  and  Cassias. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Varro,  servant  to  Brutus. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Claudius,  servant  to  Brutus. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

Clitus,  servant  to  Binitus. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Strato,  servant  to  Binitus. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5. 

Lucius,  servant  to  Brutus. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Dardasius,  servant  to  Brutus, 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Pisdarus,  servant  to  Cassius. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Calpuursia,  wife  to  Caesar. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Portia,  wife  to  Brutus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  I ;  sc.  4. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Gvards,  Attendants,  <Sce. 

SCENE, — DURINQ  A  GREAT   PART  OF  THE   PLAT  AT  RoME;  AFTERWARDS 
AT    SaRDIS;   AND   NEAR   PHILIPPI. 


'  The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar '  was  first  printed  iu  tlie  folio  collection  o* 
1623.  The  text  is  divided  into  acts;  and  the  stage  directions  ai-o full  and 
precise.  Taken  altogether,  we  know  no  play  of  Shaksperc's  that  presents 
<so  few  difficulties  aiising  out  of  inaccuracies  in  the  original  edition. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Eome.     A  Street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  rabble  of  Citizens. 
Flav.  Hence ;  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home ; 
Is  this  a  holiday?     What!  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession? — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  CiT.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

2  CiT.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  but, 
as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  1     Answer  me  directly. 

2  CiT.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use  with  a  safe 
conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

Flav.  What  trade,  thou  knave  ?  thou  naughty  knave,  what 
trade  ? 

2  CiT.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me :  yet  if 
you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou  saucy 
fellow? 

2  CiT.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou? 

2  CiT.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl*    I 
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meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters, 
but  with  all.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when 
they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them.  As  proper  men  as 
ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather  have  gone  upon  my  handiwork, 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  Crr.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself 
into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make  holiday,  to  see 
Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice ']    What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Kome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 
0,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this  fault, 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.         [Escciua  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  ba.sest  metal  be  not  mov'd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
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Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol; 

This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.     I  '11  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets: 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  in  procession,  with  music,  CiESAR;  Antont,  for  the 
course;  Calphdrnia,  Portia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutds, 
Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great  crowd  following;  among  them 
a  Soothsayer. 

CiES.  Calphurnia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caosar  speaks.      [Music  ceases. 

CiES.  Calphurnia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

CiES.  Stand  you  directly  in  Autonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius, — 

Ant.  Cajsar,  my  lord. 

CiES.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia:  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  cui"se. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember: 

When  Cajsar  says  "Do  this,"  it  is  perform'd. 

CiES.  Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [Music. 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

CiES.  Ha!  Who  calls? 

CiVSCA.  Bid  every  noise  be  stiU: — Peace  yet  again, 

[Music  ceases 

CiES.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
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Cry,  Csesar:  Speak;  Caesar  is  turn'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cjes.  What  mau  is  that  ? 

Bru.  a  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March, 

C^s.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:  Look  upon  Csesar. 

Cms.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?     Speak  once  again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  JMarch. 

C^s.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him ; — pass. 

[Seiiiiet.     Exeunt  all  hut  Brutus  and  Cassiub. 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I.    . 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome:  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  dilFerencc, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one ;) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect. 

Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war,  ^ 

Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your  passion; 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius:  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 
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Cas.  Tis  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Csesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cassiiis. 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar'd  to  hear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shout. 

Buu.  What  means  this  shouting  ?     I  do  fear  the  people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  well : — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indiflferently: 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 

VOL.  III.  58 
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Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

I  was  born  free  as  Caesar;  so  were  you: 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he: 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Csesar  said  to  me,  "Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  ? " — Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  1  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 

Csesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 

I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  Csesar:  And  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 

Did  lose  its  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groan: 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas!  it  cried,  "Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.     Flourish, 
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Bau.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Gesar. 

Ca8.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about    «• 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar:  What  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar.  [Shout. 

Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?     Age,  thou  art  sham'd! 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Borne, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  1  have  some  aim; 
How  1  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times. 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear:  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this ; 
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Bi-utus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Eome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us, 

Cas.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 
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Re-enter  C.«sar  and  his  Train. 

Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so : — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cjes.  Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar. 

CiEs.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights: 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he 's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Eoman,  and  well  given. 

C.ES.  'Would  he  were  fatter: — But  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony:  he  hears  no  music: 
Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
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Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  C^sar  and  his  Train.     Casca  ttays  behind. 

Casca.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak:  Would  you  speak 
with  me? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day, 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad  1 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had  chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him :  and  being 
offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  thus; 
and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.  They  shouted  thrice:  What  was  the  last  cry  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was  't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every 
time  gentler  than  other;  and  at  every  putting  by,  mine 
honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the  manner  of  it: 
it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony 
offer  him  a  crown  ; — yet 't  was  not  a  crown  neither,  't  was 
one  of  these  coronets; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by 
once ;  but  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain  have 
had  it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again:  but  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his 
fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time;  he  put 
it  the  third  time  by:  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabble- 
ment  hooted,  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up 
their  sweaty  nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking 
breath  because  Ca5sar  refused  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost 
choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it :  And  for 
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mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lipa 
and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :  What  1  Did  Caesar  swoon  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed  at 
mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bnu.  'T  is  very  like:  he  hath  the  falling  sickness. 

Cas.  No,  Csesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but  I  am 
sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap 
him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased  and  displeased 
them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no 
true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself  ? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  perceived  the 
common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown,  he  plucked  me 
ope  his  doublet,  and  ofiFered  them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I 
had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 
rogues: — and  so  he  fell.  When  be  came  to  himself  again, 
he  said.  If  lie  had  done  or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four 
wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  "  Alas,  good  soul ! " — and  for- 
gave him  with  all  their  hearts :  But  there 's  no  heed  to  bo 
taken  of  them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers  they 
would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that  I  '11  ne'er  look  you  i'  the 
face  again:  But  those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one 
another,  and  shook  their  heads :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it 
was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more  news  too:  Manillua 
and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put  to 
silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I 
could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca,  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 
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Cab.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and  your 
dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you 

Casca.  Do  so:  farewell  both.  [Exit  Casca. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  he  is  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  homo  to  you;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  homo  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so ; — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Exit  BrdTDS. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ;  yet  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd:  Therefore  it  is  meet  * 

That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes: 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd? 
Csesar  doth  bear  me  hard:  But  he  loves  Brutua* 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.     I  will  this  night 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.  [Exit 

SCENE  111.— The  aame.     A  Street. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Cabca 
with  his  sword  drarrn,  and  Cicero. 
Cic.  Good  even,  Casca :  Brought  you  Caesar  home? 
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Why  are  you  breathless  t  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm?     0  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me:  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
*'  These  are  their  reasons, — They  are  natural;" 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Cajsar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.  He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  distUfbed  sky 
[a  not  to  walk  in, 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.  [Exit  Cicero. 
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Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who's  there? 

Casca.  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  is  this  f 

Ca3.  a  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  1 

Cas.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone: 
And  when  the  cross-blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the  heavens  1 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens: 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality, — why,  you  shall  find, 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol: 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
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lu  personal  action;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptious  are. 

Casca.  'T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean:  Is  it  not,  Cassius? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But,  woe  the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit: 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  still. 

Casca.  So  can  I; 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant  then? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar !     But,  O,  grief  ! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?     I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  But  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 
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Casca.  You  speak  to  Oasca ;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold,  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There 's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence; 
And  I  do  know  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  For  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour  's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Cas.  'T  is  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

CiN.  To  find  out  you:  Who's  that?  Metellus  Cimber? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 

CiN.  I  am  glad  on't.     What  a  fearful  night  is  this! 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for?  Tell  me. 

CiN.  Yes,  you  are. 

0,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party 

Cas.  Be  you  content:  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper 
And,  look  you,  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  whei*e  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there? 

CiN.  All,  but  Metellus  Cimber ;  and  he 's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me 
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Cab.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre.    I  JEi-tf  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that  which  would  appear  oflfence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  gi*eat  need  of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and  ere  day 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.  \Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     Brutus'*  Orchard. 
Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius !  ho ! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — ^Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when!  Awake,  I  say!  What,  Lucius! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown 'd : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him? — That; — 
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And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 

Remorse  from  power :  And,  to  speak  truth  of  Csosar, 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 

More  than  his  reason.     But  't  is  a  common  proof 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face: 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend:  So  Caesar  may; 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the  quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 

Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 

Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 

And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 

Which,  hatch'd,  would  as  his  kind  grow  mischievoas; 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  pajier,  thus  seal'd  up;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  thenu 

[Opetis  the  letter,  and  reads. 
"  Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake,  and  see  thyselt 
Shall  Rome,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress! 
Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake ! " — 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
*  Shall  Rome,  &c."     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe?     Wliat!  Rome? 
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My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 

The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 

"  Speak,  strike,  redress ! " — Am  I  entreated 

To  speak,  and  strike  ?  0  Rome !  I  make  thee  promise, 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days.      [Knock  mthiiu 
Bru.  'T  is  good.     Go  to  the  gate :  somebody  knocks. 

[Exit  Luaus. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar 

I  havd  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 

And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 

Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream: 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man, 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 

The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their  ears, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
Tliat  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  them  enter.  [Exit  LuCTUS, 

They  are  the  faction.     O  Conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
"When  evils  are  most  free?     0,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?     Seek  none,  Conspiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability: 
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For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cinna,  Metellus  Cdibeb,  ' 
and  Trebonius. 

Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest: 
Good  morrow,  Brutus,     Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  no  man  here 
But  honours  you :  and  eveiy  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  oi)inion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna;  and  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 
What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [I^iey  whisper. 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day  break  here? 

Casca.  No. 

CiN.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

CiVSCA.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  towards  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas,  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath:  If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
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So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on,    > 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these, 

As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 

The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 

To  prick  us  to  redress  1  what  other  bond, 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter?  and  what  other  oath, 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt:  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th'  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits, 

To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Gas.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Gin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands; 
Our  yoaths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Br0.  O,  name  him  not;  let  us  not  break  with  him; 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Gas.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Gasca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch 'd  but  only  Caesar? 

Gas.  Decius,  well  urg'd: — I  thuk  it  is  not  meet. 
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Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Csesar*  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and  you  know  hia  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
Aa  to  annoy  us  all:  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Biiu.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassias, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards: 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood: 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar!  But,  alas, 
Csesar  must  bleed  for  it!  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds: 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  .them.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  CaDsar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  Yet  I  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Ca3sar, — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius !  do  not  think  of  him : 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself, — take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter.       [Clock  strides. 

Bru.  Peace!  count  the  clock. 

Cas,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Teeb.  'T  is  time  to  part 
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Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies ; 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

1)ec,  Never  fear  that:  If  he  be  so  resolv'd 
I  can  o'ersway  him:  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers: 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work: 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour:  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

CiN.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  foil  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligaiius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him; 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  '11  fashion  him. 

Cas.  The   morning   comes   upon   us :  We  '11   leave   you, 
Brutus:— 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves:  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Bomans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy: 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  hu  BauTua 
Boy!  Lucius! — Fast  asleep!     It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
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Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men : 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

PoR.  Brutus,  my  lord! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you?     Wherefore  rise  you  nowl 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

PoR.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  have  ungently,  Brutua, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across: 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch'd  your  heaxi, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

PoR.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

PoR.  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning?     What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 
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Fou  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you:  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

PoR.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?     Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  1     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

PoR.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed, — Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  0  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife !         [_Knocki}ig  wUhvu 
Hark,  hark!  one  knocks:  Portia,  go  in  a  while; 
And  by  and  by  thy  .bosom  shall  partake 
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The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

All  my  engagements  1  will  construe  to  thee, 

All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows: — 

Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Pobtia. 

Eniei'  Lucius  and  LiaARius. 

Lucius,  who  's  that  knocks  ? 

Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with  you. 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  1 

Lia.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief  1     'Would  you  were  not  sick ! 

Lia.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

LiG.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discai-d  my  sickness !     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What 's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  a  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  whole. 

LiG.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  sick? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

LiG.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new  fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what:  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IL — The  same.     A  liootn  in  Caasar  «  Palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     EiUer  Cesar,  iu  his  nightgown, 

CiES.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace  to-night: 
Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  iu  her  sleep  cried  out, 
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"Help,  ho!     They  murther  Caesar!"     Who 's  within? 

ErUer  a  Servant. 

-    Serv.  My  lord? 

CiES.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  \_Exit, 

JEnter  Calphubnia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Ceesar  1     Think  you  to  walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

CiES.  Csesar  shall  forth:  The  things  that  threaten'd  me 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Cajaar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal,  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead: 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol: 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

CiES.  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth:  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

CiES.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 
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Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurera? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

CjES.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice ; 
CsBsar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  ho  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not:  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  teiTible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  Call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day: 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cjes.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here 's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail!     Good  morrow,  worthy  Cssaai 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate- house. 

Cas.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 
Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

CiES.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  ai-m  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  causA. 
licst  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 
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CiiES.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home: 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue, 
"Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dkc.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate: 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Eomans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

CiEs.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say 
And  know  it  now;  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 
"  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Csesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams." 
If  Csesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
"Lo,  Ctesar  is  afraid  ?" 
Pardon  me,  Caesar:  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cjes.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calphurnia! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go: — 
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Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Liqarius,  Metellus,  Casca, 
Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

CiES.  Welcome,  Publiiis. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. —    ' 
What  is 't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Caesar,  't  is  strucken  eight. 

CiES.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

EiUer  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 

Is  notwithstanding  up :  Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

C-iES.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna: — Now,  Metellus: — What,  Trebonius! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day: 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will: — and  so  near  will  I  be,  {Aside 

That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  further. 

C^s.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  somo  wine  with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  aarne.     A  Street  near  the  CapitoL 
Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  "Caesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of  Cassius; 
come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna;  trust  not  Tre- 
bonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  loves 
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thee  not;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but 
one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  beut  against  Caesar,  If 
thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  Security  gives  way 
to  conspiracy.     The  mighty  gods  defend  thee !     Thy  lover, 

"Artemidorus." 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along, 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  0  Csosar,  thou  mayst  live: 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  lExit. 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.     Another  part  of  the  same  Street, 
before  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

PoR.  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone: 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

PoR.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else? 

PoR.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth:  And  take  good  note 
What  Ceesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

PoR.  Prithee,  listen  well. . 

I  hear  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  CapitoL 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 
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Enter  Soothsayer. 

PoR.  Come  hither,  fellow: 

"Which  way  hast  thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

PoR.  What  is 't  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

PoR.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

PoR.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady:  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Csosar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

PoR,  Why,  kuow'st  thou  any  harm 's  intended  towards 
him? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear  may 
chauce. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow: 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death: 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.  [Exit. 

PoR.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me!  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !  0  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me: — Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — 0,  I  grow  faint: — 
Eun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thea  [ExwinL 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — The  same. — The  Capitol ;  tlie  Senate  sitting. 

A  crowd  of  people  in  the  street  leading  to  tlie  Capitol ;  among 
them  Aktemidokus  and  the  Soothsayer.  Flourish.  EiUer 
CiESAR,  Brutus,  CAijsins,  Casoa,  DEars,  Metellus,  Tre- 
BONius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popilius,  Publius,  and 
others. 

CiES.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar  !  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar  !    Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine  's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer  :    Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

Cms,.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  serv'd. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar  ;  read  it  instantly. 

CiES.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  1 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Gas.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  sti*eet  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CiESAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following.     All  the  Senators 
rise. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cas.  What  enterprise,  Popilius  1 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  C-^ESAa 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  1 

Cas.  He  wish'd,  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  Mark  him. 

Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?    If  this  be  known. 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popihus  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
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For,  look,  he  smiles,  aud  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time ;  for,  look  you,  Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antoxy  atid  Trebonius.     C^esah  aiid 
the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?    Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address'd:  press  near,  and  second  hira. 

CiN.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

C.ES.  Are  we  all  ready?  what  is  now  amiss, 
That  Coesar,  and  his  senate,  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant  Caesar, 
Ivletellus  Cimber  throws  before  tliy  seat 
An  humble  heart: —  [luuxUng. 

Cjes.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Coesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean  sweet  words, 
Low  crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn,  for  him, 
1  spurn  thee,  like  a  cur,  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong:  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  ov/a, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Cajsar's  car. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  bauish'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar ; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cms.  What,  Brutus! 

Cas.  ^  Pardon,  Caesar:  Caesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber 

CiES.  I  could  be  well  mov'd  if  I  were  as  you; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me: 
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But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star 

Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 

But  there  's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 

So,  in  the  world:  'T  is  furnish'd  well  with  men, 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive; 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak'd  of  motion :  and,  that  I  am  he, 

Let  me  a  little  show  it, — even  in  this. 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banisli'd, 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Gin.  O  Csesar, — 

CiES.  Hence!  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 

Dec.  Great  Csesar, — 

Cjeb.  Doth  not  Biutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 
f  Casca  stabs  C^SAR  in  the  neck.     CjESAR  catches  hold  of  his 

arm.     He  is  then  stabbed  by  several  other  Conspirators,  and 

at  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

CiES.  Et  tu,  Brute  ? — Then  fall,  Csesar. 

[Dies.     The  senators  and  people  retire  in  confusion. 

CiN.  Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Gas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
"Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement!" 

Bru.  People,  and  senators!  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Gasca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

Where  's  Publius  ? 

Gin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Csesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing; — Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Eoman  else:  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Gas.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the  people, 
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Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischiefi 
Bru.  Do  so  ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tuebonius. 

Cas.  Where  is  Antony? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd: 
Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures : — 
That  we  shall  die  we  know ;  't  is  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Casca.  "Why  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords: 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place; 
And.  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let  'a  all  cry.  Peace,  Freedom,  and  Liberty ! 

Cas.  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages  henoc 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  I 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bku.  Soft,  who  comes  here?     A  friend  of  Antony's. 
Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
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And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say: 

Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest: 

Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving: 

Say,  I  lov'd  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 

Say,  I  fear'd  Cajsar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 

If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 

May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 

How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 

Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 

So  well  as  Brutus  living;  but  will  follow 

The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 

Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 

With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 
Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman ; 

I  never  thought  him  worse. 

Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 

He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour. 

Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  I  '11  fetch  him  presently.        [Exit  Servant 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend 
Cas.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 

That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 

Falls  shrewdly  to  the  pui-pose. 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar!   Dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little, measure? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  I'ich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die: 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
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As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony!  beg  not  your  death  of  ug. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done: 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome ' 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear; 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Cajsar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  1  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you; 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; 
Now,  Decius  Bi-utus,  yours; — now  yours,  Metellus; 
Yours,  Cinna; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Ctesar,  0,  't  is  true: 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace,- 
Shakiug  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse V 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
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Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  brave  hart ; 

Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 

Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 

0  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world!  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cas.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius ; 

The  enemies  of  Csesar  shall  say  this; 
Then  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cas.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you] 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do :  Do  not  consent  [Aside. 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral: 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; — 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
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And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death: 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say  you  do  't  by  our  pennission ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral:   And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more.  / 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  ANTONt 

Ant.  0,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.  , 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  "Havock,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war; 
That  this  foul  deed  shedl  smell  above  the  earth 
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With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial. 

Eiiter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  CsBsar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming: 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
0  Ca5sar !  [^Seeitig  the  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big ;  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what  hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  awhile; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel1is§ue  of  these. bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.  [^ExeuiU,  with  CiESAR's  body 

SCENE  II.— The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutos  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Crr.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Crr.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 
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2  ClT.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens.     Brutus 
ffoes  into  the  Rostrum. 

3  CiT.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  Silence! 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause-, 
and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me  for  mine 
honour;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  be- 
lieve: censure  me  in  your  wisdom;  and  awake  your  senses, 
that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that 
Brutus'  love  to  Cajsar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  CsDsar,  this  is  my 
answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Caisar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ; 
than  that  Cajsar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men]  As  Cpesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at 
it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
I  slew  him :  There  is  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ; 
honour,  for  his  valour:  and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is 
here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not 
be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who 
is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

CiT.  None,  Brutus,  none.  [Several  speaking  at  once. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to 
Cajsar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which 
he  suffered  death. 

Enter  ANTO>ry  and  others,  with  Cesar's  hodii. 

Here  comes  his  body,  moui-ned  by  Mark  Antony :  who,  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth :  As  which  of  you  shall 
not  ?  With  this  I  depart :  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it 
shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 
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CiT.  Live,  Brutus,  live!  live! 

1  CiT.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  CxT.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  CiT.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  CiT,  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Crr.  We  '11  bring  him   to  his  house   with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

2  CiT.  Peace ;  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  CiT.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.  Good  countrj'men,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  ray  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony: 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  lExtt. 

1  CiT.  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  CiT.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We  '11  hear  him:  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

AisT?.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

4  CiT.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

3  CiT.  He  says,  for  Bmtus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  CiT.  'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  CiT.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  CiT.  Nay,  that 's  certain: 

We  are  bless'd  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Crr.  Peace ;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.  You  gentle  Romans — 

CiT.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutua 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so.  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
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Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  ;) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Cajsar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Eome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

i^id  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious] 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  CsDsar  hath  wept: 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     "Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  vvas  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason! — ^Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CiT.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 

2  CiT.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Coesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  CiT.  Has  he,  masters  1 

1  fear  there  will  a  woi-se  come  in  his  place. 

4  CiT.  Mark'd  ye   his  words?     He  would  not  take  the 

crown ; 
Therefore,  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  CiT.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  CiT.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

3  CxT.  There  's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony. 

4  Crr.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
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Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters!  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men: 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here  's  a  paichment,  with  the  seal  of  Csosar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will: 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 

Unto  their  issue. 

4  CiT.  We  '11  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

CiT.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesars  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  CiT.  Read  the  will ;  we  '11  hear  it,  Antony ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  1  Will  you  stay  a  while  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar:  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.  They  were  traitors :  Honourable  men ! 

CiT.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  CiT.  They  were  villains,  murderers:  The  will!  read  the 
will! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  willil 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
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And  let  mo  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?     And  will  you  give  me  leave? 
CiT.  Come  down. 

2  CiT.  Descend.  [ffe  comes  down,  from  the  pulpit. 

3  CiT.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  CxT,  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  CiT.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  CiT.  Room  for  Antony  ; — most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  oflf. 
ClT.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on ; 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it, 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cajsar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him  I 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitor's  arms. 
Quite  vanquish'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep;  and,  1  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?     Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
1  CiT.  0  piteous  spectacle! 
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2  CiT.  0  noble  Csesar! 

3  CiT.  O  woful  day! 

4  Crr.  O  traitors,  villains  I 

1  CiT.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  CiT.  We  will  be   revenged:    revenge;   about, — seek, — 
burn, — fire, — ^kill, — slay ! — let  not  a  traitor  live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen, 

1  Crr.  Peace  there : — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  CiT.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  '11  follow  him,  we  '11  die  with 

him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Eome  to  rise  and  mutiny 

CiT.  We  11  mutiny ! 

1  CiT.  We  '11  burn  the  house  of  Brutus ! 

3  CiT.  Away  then ;  come,  seek  the  conspirators ! 
Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  counti*ymen ;  yet  hear  me  speak. 
CiT.  Peace,  ho!     Hear  Antony,  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what: 

Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not — I  must  tell  you  then : — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 
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Cn.  Most  true;  the  will: — let's  stay,  and  hear  the  will 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  CsBsar's  seal. 

To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  CiT.  Most  noble  Csesar ! — we  '11  revenge  his  death. 

3  CiT.  O  royal  Ceesar! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

Crr.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Hero  was  a  Cajsar !     When  comes  such  another  1 

1  CiT.  Never,  never ! — Come,  away,  away ! 
We  '11  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  CiT.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  CiT.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  CiT.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  body. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work !     Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt! — How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sii',  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him: 
He  comes  upon  »  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius.       [Exevait. 
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SCENE  III. — The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet. 

Cnr.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with  Caesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy  : 
I  have  DO  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  CiT.  What  is  your  name? 

2  Crr.  "Whither  are  you  going  ] 

3  CiT.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  CiT.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor? 

2  CiT.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  CiT.  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  CiT.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  CiT.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

CiN.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going?  Where 
do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor?  Then,  to 
answer  every  man  directly,  and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly; 
wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  CiT.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are  fools  that  marry : 
You '11  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear.     Proceed;  directly 

CiN.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  Crr.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
CiN.  As  a  friend. 

2  CiT.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  CiT.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
CiN.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol 

3  CiT.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
CiN.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  CiT.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he 's  a  conspirator. 
CiN.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  CiT.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for  his  "bad 
verses. 

CiN.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  CiT.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name 's  Cinna ;  pluck  but  his 
name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 
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3  CiT.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  brands,  ho !  firebrands. 
To  Brutus',  to  Cassius';  burn  all.  Some  to  Decius'  house, 
and  some  to  Casca's;  some  to  Ligarius':  away;  go!  [Ex-eunt 
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SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Antony'a  House. 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  table. 

Ant,  These  many  then  shall  die ;  their  names  are  prick'd. 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die :  Consent  you,  Lepidus  1 

Lep.  I  do  consent — 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Aiitony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition,  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live:  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  [Exit  Lepidus 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands:  Is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
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And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he 's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on; 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth: 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion :  Do  not  talk  of  him, 
But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassiiis 
Are  levying  powers:  we  must  straight  make  head: 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 
Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answer'd. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies; 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Exeuiit. 

SCENE  II. — Before  Brutus's  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,  Luciuus,  Lucius,  and  Soldiers: 
TiTiNius  and  Pestdarus  meeting  them. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  "What  now,  Lucilius!  is  Cassius  near? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — ^Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  somo  worthy  cause  to  wish 
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Things  done,  undone :  but  if  he  be  at  baud 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. —  A  word,  Lucilius; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Luc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling:  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith: 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle: 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on? 

Luc.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter'd; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd: — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cas.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods!     Wrong  I  mine  enemies? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well : — 
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Before  the  eyes  of  botli  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 

Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this; 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Bella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember  1 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?     What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers  shall  we  now 
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Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bait  not  me ; 

I  'II  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions, 

Bru.  Go  to;  you  are  not.  Cassias. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is  't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  apeak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

Cas.  0  ye  gods !  ye  gods !    Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this?   ay,  more:    Fret,    till   your  proud  heait, 
break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  jour  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you !  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me,  Brutus : 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  a  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

<roL.iii  go 
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Cas.  When  Caesar  liv'd  he  durst  not  thus  have  mov'd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  1 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wiing 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection !     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me:  Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas,  I  did  not : — he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  a  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  a  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
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For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world . 

Hated  by  one  he  loves;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 

Gheck'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd  and  conn'd  by  rote, 

To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0,  I  could  weep 

My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 

And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 

Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 

If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Ca3sar;  for,  I  know. 

When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst  thou  lov'dst  him  better 

Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him  1 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-temper'd  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much?     Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cas.  0,  Brutus'— 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter? 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[/Votsc  within. 

Poet.  [  Within^  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals ; 
There  is  some  gi'udge  between  them,  't  is  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [Within!]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  [Within.']  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  rae. 
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Enter  Poet. 

CAa  How  now!    What 's  the  matter? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals :  What  do  you  meau  1 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye, 

Cas.  Ha,  ha !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme ! 

Bhu.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence ! 

Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  't  is  his  fashion, 

Bru.  I  '11  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time: 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion,  hence! 

Cas.  Away,  away,  be  gone !  \_Exit  Poet 

Enter  Luciuus  and  Trrmius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cab.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with  you, 
Immediately  to  us.  {Exeunt  Luciuus  and  Titinius 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia  is  dead. 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  'scap'd  I  killing  when  I  cross'd  you  so  ? — 
O  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came : — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  0  ye  immortal  gods ! 
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£i)fiter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks. 

Ca8.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge: — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius: — Welcome,  good  Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenor. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  1 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one? 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her! 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methiuks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?     Hear  you  aught  of  her  in  youra  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die,  Messala : 
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With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you, 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you  think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently? 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  1 

Cas.  This  it  is: 

'T  is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us: 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground, 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encourag'd; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  hack. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on : 

We  '11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
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And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 

"Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.  , 

There  is  no  more  to  say? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.     [Exit  Lucius.]     Farewell,  good 
Messala; — 
Good  night,  Titinius: — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  0  my  dear  brother! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Evei-ything  is  well. 

Gas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.,  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

\_Exemit  Cassius,  Titinius,  and  Messala. 

Re-enter  LuCTUS,  with  the  goxon. 
Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'erwatch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men : 
I  '11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So   please   you,    we   will   stand,    and   watch   your 
pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good  sirs; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so: 
I  jut  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  [Servants  li^  down. 
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Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  Dot  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Caust  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Buu.  It  does,  my  boy: 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bku.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long:  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [^Miisic,  and  a  Song 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune: — 0  murd'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument; 
I  '11  take  it  from  thee :  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see : — Is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down 
Where  I  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think.  [He  sits  dovm. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Caesar. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns! — Ha!  who  comes  here? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me: — Art  thou  anything? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well:  Then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Fhilippi. 

[Ghost  vanishes. 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanishest : 
III  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
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Boy !  Lucius  I — ^Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake  I — 
Claudius! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Biiu.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. — 
Lucius,  awake! 

Luc.  My  lord. 

Bku.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  criedst  out  ? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bau.  Yes,  that  thou  didst:  Didst  thou  see  anything  1 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Buu.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou!  awake! 

Var.  My  lord. 

Clau.  My  lord, 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  iu  your  sleep? 

Var.,  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay;  saw  you  anything? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassiua; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.,  Clau.         It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  [Exeunt 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Plains  of  PhilippL 

Enter  Octavius,  ANTONr,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered: 
Vou  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions; 
It  proves  not  so:  their  battles  are  at  hand; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 
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Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it:  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
But  't  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals: 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  i-ight  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.  [^March, 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  A  rmy;  Lucilius, 
TiTiNius,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Gas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius:  We  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good  words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ga^sar's  heart, 
Grying,  "  Long  live!  hail  Gaesar!" 

Gas.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  0,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
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And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn"d  like  hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  Ca?sar  on  the  neck.     0  you  flatterers! 

Cas.  Flatterers! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause:  If  arguing  make  us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look,  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again? — 
Never,  till  Cajsar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  avcng'd;  or  till  another  Ccesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Ctesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  0,  if  thou  wci-t  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cas.  a  peevish  school-boy,  worthless  of  such  honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeu)it  Octavius,  Antony,  U7id  their  Army. 

Cas.  Why  now, blow,  wind;  swell,  billow;  and  swim,  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho  !  Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  mid  Lucilius  converse  apart. 

Cas.  Messala, — ■* 

Mes.  What  says  my  gen erfil? 

Cas.  Messala. 

This  is  my  birthday ;  as  this  very  day 
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Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand.  Messala: 

Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will, 

As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compeli'd  to  set 

Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 

And  his  opinion:  now  I  change  my  mind, 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 

Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 

Two  mighty  eagles  fell;  and  there  they  perch'd, 

Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands, 

Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ; 

This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 

And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 

Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 

As  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

!Me3,  Believe  not  so. 

Gas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Gas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  ^ds  to-day  stand  friendly;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertaiu, 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do? 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Gato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life: — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powdi-s. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Gas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

Yon  axe  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
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Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome] 

Bku.  No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble  Boman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take: — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cab.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Buu.  Why  then,  lead  on. — 0,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come! 
But  it  suflSceth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho!  away!        [Exeuiit. 

SCENE  lI.—T/ie  same.     The  Field  of  BaUl^i, 

Alarum.     Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :  [Lovd  alarum. 

Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  same.     Another  Part  of  the  Fidd. 

Alarum.     Unter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy: 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  0  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early: 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  wc  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 
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Enter  Ptndarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off ; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titinius; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assiir'd 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news] 

Pin.  [Above.']  0  my  lord ! 

Cas.  What  news? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on  him ; 
Now,  Titinius! — Now  some  'light:  O,  he  'lights  too:  — 
He  's  ta'en ; — and  hark !  they  shout  for  joy.  [Sho\U. 

Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face! 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Come  hither,  sirrab: 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine  oath! 

Now  be  a  freeman ;  and,  with  this  good  sword. 

That  ran  through  Coosar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
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Stand  not  to  answer:  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts; 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  't  is  now, 

Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  I'eveng'd, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dies. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     0  Cassius! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  TrriNius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  arc  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

^Ies.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  1 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — 0  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!  Our  day  is  gone; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

]\1es.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
0  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?  0  error,  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  biiih, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus!  Where  art  thou,  Pindarusi 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius:  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  repoi-t 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutua 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 
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Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindanis  the  while.  [Exii  Messala. 

Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  't  thee  ]  Didst  thou  not  hear  their  shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods: — ^This  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titiuius'  heart.  [Dies 

Alarum.     Re-eiiter  Messala,  with  Brdtus,  young  Cato, 
Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarumi 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ? — 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on : — 
'T  is  three  o'clock ;   and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  \_Ea^unt. 
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SCENE  IV. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter,  fighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies;  then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  0  yet  hold  up  your  heads! 

Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?  Who  will  go  with  me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field: — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  [Charges  the  enemy. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend;  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[Exit,  charging  the  enemy.     Cato  is  overpoiocred, 
and  falls. 

Luc.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  ? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honour'd,  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 

Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[Offering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  SoiiD.  We  must  not — A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold.  I  '11  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the  general : — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enough; 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus: 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth:  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness;  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Oo  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead : 
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And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent, 

How  everything  is  chanc'd.  [Ex&ityit. 

SCENE  V.     Ajiother  Part  of  the  Fidd. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dakdanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and  Volumnius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

Ciil.  StatiUus  show'd  the  torcUight ;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  Slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. —      [  Whispering. 

Cli.  What  I,  my  lord?  No,  not  for  all  the  world, 

Buu.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.  {Whispers  him. 

Dar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli,  0,  Dardanius! 

Dak.  0,  Clitus! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates, 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius:  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord? 

Bru,  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night:  at  Sai'dis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields, 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

V  OL.  That 's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  still. 
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Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you — and  you ; — and  you,  Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history: 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes:  my  bones  would  rest, 
That-have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cri/  within;  Fly,  fly,  fly! 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru.  Hence ;  I  will  follow. 

{Exeunt  CiiTus,  Dardanius,  auof  Volumnius. 
I  prithee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord: 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect : 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it; 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  1 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Cajsar,  now  be  still: 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[//e  runs  on  his  sivord,  and  dies. 

Alarum.     Retreat.     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Messala, 
LuciLius,  and  their  arviy. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  lilessala ; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 
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Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Eoman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man !" 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let 's  away 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [jExeu/nt. 
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VARIOUS   READINGS. 


It  is  no  matter; 
w  of  slumber."    Act  IT.,  Sc.  1. 

Poor  guilty  compositor  !  He 
should  have  carried  his  notion  of 
language  a  hundred  years  forward ; 
rejected  all  Shakspere's  compound 
epithets,  and  believed  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  describing  the  sweet 
heaviness  of  sleep,  but  thought 
only  of  glueing-up  eyes. 

"  CiNNA.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Casca.  Are  we  all  ready  ? 

Cjesar.  What  is  now  amiss, 

That  Caesar,  and  his  Senate,  must  redress?"      Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 


"  Fast  asleep ! 
Enjoy  the  heavy  honey-de 

The  original  has  "honey-Juavy 
dew."  "  The  compositor  was  guilty 
of  a  transposition,"  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier. "  Honey-dew  is  a  well  known 
glutinous  deposit  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees."  Such  is  the  manuscript 
emendation. 


In   the    original    Ccesar    says, 
Are  we  all  ready]"     Mr.  Col- 
lier's corrections  give  the  words  to 
Casca  •  as  Ritson  also  did. 


The  distribntion  seems  plau- 
sible. But  Brutus  has  just  said 
of  Caesar,  "he  is  address'd," 
which  means  "he  is  ready." 
Ccesar,  being  ready  himself,  looks 
to  the  senate,  and  says  "  Are  we 
all  ready  1" 

"  Brutus.  I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bait  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cassius.  Brutus,  bait  not  me."  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 


The  Manuscript  Corrector  has 
bait  in  both  places.  Steevens  pro- 
posed to  read  hay  in  both.  The 
original  has  "  bay  the  moon,"  and 
"bait  not  me." 


The  Corrector  and  Steevens  both 
go  upon  the  assumption  that  Cas- 
sius should  catch  at  a  word,  when 
his  soul  was  agonised  by  a  master- 
thought.  To  bay  is  to  bark,  which 
is  clearly  right,  applied  to  a  dog. 
To  bait  is  to  worry,  to  attack,  as 
in  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' — 

"To  bait  me  with  this  foiJ 
derision." 
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jcruus  oxaAR. 


"  All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  tlmt  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  generous,  honest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 

(Act  v.,  Sc.  5.) 

The  other  conspirators  had  per- 
sonal motives  of  envy.  Brutus, 
only,  had  a  thought  for  t\\e  general 
welfare.  The  introduction  of  gene- 
rous sounds  very  modern. 


The  original  has — 
"He  only,  in  a  general  honest 
thought. 
And  common  good  to  tall." 
The  MS.  Corrector  gives  gene- 
rous. "  The  scribe  mis-heard,"  says 
Mr.  Collier. 


GLOSSARY. 


ADDaESS'D.     Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  lie  is  address'd." 
Address d  is  ready,  prepared.     So  in  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost' — 
"  He  and  his  competitors  in  oath 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you." 

Are.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown." 
When  a  plural  noun  in  the  genitive  case  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  verb,  the  writers  of  Shakspere's  time  frequently 
disregarded  the  real  singular  nominative ;  and  such  a  con- 
struction as  the  above  must  not  be  imputed  to  grammatical 
ignorance,  but  to  a  licence  warranted  by  the  best  examples. 

Abbive.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd." 
Milton  has  a  similar  use  of  the  verb  arrive  without  the  pre- 
position at,  in — 

"  Ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  isle." 

Brought.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Brought  you  Ctesar  home  1 " 
Brought  is  here  used  for  accompanied.    To  bring  one  on  hia 
way  is  to  accompany  him. 
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By  uisi.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Go  along  by  him." 
By  him  is  here  used  for  by  his  house. 
CAUTiaous.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous." 
Cautelous  men,  are  men  who  are  circumspect,  wary. 
Dint.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  dint  of  pity." 
A  dint  is  an  impression;  the  same  word  here  as  dent. 

Factious.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs." 
To  ha  factious,  in  its  original  Latin  sense,  is  to  be  doing,  and 
Johnson  considers  that  the   meaning  here  is  active,   but 
Malone  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  "  embody  a 
party  or  faction." 

Favoub.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  By  any  mark  of  favour." 
Favour  here,  as  in  other  passages,  is  countenance. 

FoRMEiL    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  On  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell." 
The  former  ensign  is  the  foremost,  the  ensign  in  the  van. 

Griefs.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Speak  your  griefs  softly." 
Griefs  are  grievances. 

Havock.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Cry  '  Havock,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 
Sir  William  Blackstone  says  that  in  ancient  military  opera- 
tions, havock  was  the  word  by  which  declaration  was  made 
'       that  no  quarter  would  be  given. 

Hurtled.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 
This  fine  old  word  means  to  rush  with  a  noise,  and  it  is  so 
used  by  Spenser.  It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  Hurled, 
which,  according  to  Phillips  ('  New  World  of  Words,'  1696) 
is  "  to  fling  or  cast ;  also,  an  old  word,  to  make  a  noise." 
Shakspere,  with  the  boldness  of  genius,  makes  the  action 
give  the  sound.  Gray  has  used  it  more  strictly  in  accord 
ance  with  the  original  meaning : — 

"  Iron-sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  air." 
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Lethe.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe." 
Letlt£  is  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  murder.     Lethal,  in  the 
sense  of  deadly,  dangerous,  was  formerly  in  frequent  use, 
and  is  still  a  term  in  Scottish  law  proceedings. 

Path.    Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 

"  For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on." 
Path  is  used  as  an  active  verb,  to  walk  on  a  trodden  way,  to 
move  forward  amidst  observation,  in  thy  natural  unobscured 
form. 

Remorse.    Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 

"  Remorse  from  power." 
Shakspere  here  uses  remorse,  as  in  several  other  places,  in  the 
sense  of  pity  or  tenderness. 

Wabn.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  hero-" 
Warn  is  used  in  the  sense  of  summon. 
When.    Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 

"  When,  Lucius,  when  ! " 
This  was  a  common  expression  of  impatience.    It  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  '  Richard  IL' 
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PERSONS    RErRESENTED. 


M.  Antony,  a  triumvir. 

Appearx,  Act  I.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  so.  3;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 

Act  in.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  7;  sc.  8;  sc.  9;  sc.  11. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  7;  sc.  8;  sc.  10;  sc.  12;  sc.  13. 

OcTAVius  C^SAR,  a  triumvir. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  6;  sc.  7. 

Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc.  6;  sc.  8;  sc.  10.     Act  IV.  sc.  1;  sc.  6;  sc.  10. 

Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

M.  jEmil.  Lepidus,  a  triumvir. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.     Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7.    Act  III.  sc.  2 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

DoMiTius  Enobarbcs,  a  friend  o/ Antony. 

Appears.  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7. 

Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc.  5;  sc.  7;  sc.  8;  sc.  11.     Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  6;  sc.  9. 

VENTiDins,  a  friend  (/Antony. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Eros,  a  friend  of  Antony. 
Appears,  ksX  III.  sc.  5;  sc.  9.     Act  IV.  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  7;  sc.  12. 

ScARUs,  a  friend  of  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  8.     Act  IV.  sc.  7;  sc.  8;  sc.  10. 

Dercetas,  a  friend  (/Antony. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  12.     Act  V.  sc.  1, 

Demetrius,  a  friend  (/Antony. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

PiiiLO,  a  friend  of  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

MECiENAS,  a  friend  of  Csesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  6;  sc.  7.     Act  III.  sc.  8. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1;  so.  2. 

AoRippA,  a  friend  of  Ctesar. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  7.     Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  6. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  6  ;    sc.  7.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

DoLABELLA,  a  friend  o/Cresar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10.     Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  2. 

Prcxjuleius,  a  friend  o/Ca3sar. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Thtreus,  a  friend  of  Csesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10 ;  sc.  11. 

Gallus,  a  friend  of  CsEsar. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Menas,  a  friend  </Pompey. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  6;  sc.  7 

Mbnec rates,  a. friend  oj  Pompey. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 
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Varrius,  a  friend  of  Pompey. 
Apixars,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

Taurus,  lieutenant-general  to  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  8. 

Canidius,  lieutenant-general  to  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  III.  ec.  7;  sc.  8. 

Suiius,  an  officer  in  Ventidius's  army. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

EuPHRONius,  an  ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  10;  sc.  11. 

Alexas,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  5.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Mardiak,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  11 ;  sc.  12. 

Seleucus,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  V.  so.  2. 

DiOMEDES,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  12  ;  sc.  13. 

A  Soothsayer. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  3. 

A  Clown. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.     Act  11.  sc.  5. 

Act  III.  sc.  3;  sc.  7;  sc.  9;  sc.  11. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  8;  sc.  10;  sc.  11;  sc.  13.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

OcTAViA,  sister  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antony. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6. 

Charmian,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  5. 

Act  III.  sc.  3;  sc.  9;  sc.  11. 
Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  11;  sc.  13.     Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Iras,  an  attendant  on  Cleopatra. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  5. 

Act  HI.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  9 ;  sc.  11.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  11 ;  sc.  13.    Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE, — dispersed;  in  several  parts  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 


'  The  Tragedy  of  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra '  was  first  printed  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623.  The  play  is  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes  in  the 
original ;  but  the  stage  directions,  like  those  of  the  other  Koman  plays, 
are  very  fuU.  The  text  is,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  accurate; 
although  tho  metrical  arrangement  is,  in  a  few  instances,  obviously 
defective. 


ANTONY    AND    CLEOPATRA. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra's  Palace. 

EiUer  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  measure  :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn, 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front:  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneagues  all  temper; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look  where  they  come ! 

Flourish.     Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  their  Traim; 
Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 

AlNT.  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd. 

Cleg.  I  '11  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 

Ant,  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven,  new 
eartL 
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Eixlcr  an  Attendant. 

Att.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome — 

Ant.  Grates  me: — The  sum. 

CiiEO.  Nay,  hear  them^  Antony: 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Ca3sar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or  this ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perform  't,  or  else  we  damn  thee." 

Ant.  How,  my  love! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like. 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Ca3sar  ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia's  process?  CsBsai"'s,  I  would  say. — Both, — 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Cajsar's  homager:  else  so  thy  cheek  pays 'shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messengers. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay:  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do  't,  in  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her? — 
I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 
Will  be  himself — 

Ant.  But  stirrd  by  Oleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours. 
Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh: 
There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now:  What  sport  to-night? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
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To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  ! 
No  messenger;  but  thine  and  all  alone. 
To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it: — Speak  not  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Antony  aiid  Cleopatra,  with  tJieir  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ? 

Phil.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  'm  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome:  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  anything  Alexas, 
almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where 's  the  soothsayer  that 
you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  0,  that  I  knew  this  husband, 
which,  you  say,  must  change  his  horns  with  garlands  ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ? — Is 't  you,  sir,  that  know  things  1 

SooTH.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

SooTH.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

SooTH.  You  shall  be  yet  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid. 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 
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Char.  Hush ! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  belov'd. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune!  Let  me  be 
married  to  three  kings  fn  a  forenoon,  and  widow  them  all : 
let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may 
do  homage :  find  me  to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and 
companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.  0  excellent!  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  prov'd  a  fairer  former  fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike  my  children  shall  have  no  names: 
Prithee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must  I  have  1 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to  your 
wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We  'II  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall  be — 
drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There  's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing  else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nil  us  presageth  famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostica- 
tion, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  Prithee,  tell  her  but  a 
worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how]  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune  better 
than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend !  Alexas, — 
come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune ! — O,  let  him  marry  a  woman 
that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  beseech  thee!     And  let  her  die 
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too,  aud  give  him  a  worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till 
the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a 
cuckold  !  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny 
me  a  matter  of  more  weight ;  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Ikas.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  the 
people!  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave 
uncuckolded:  Therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune 
him  accordingly! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make  me  a 
cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores  but  they  'd 
do't. 

Eno.  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he;  the  queen. 

ErUer  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  hero! 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth;  but  on  the  sudden 
A  Eomau  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus, — 
Eno.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither,     Where's  Alexasl 
Alex.  Here,  at  your  service. — My  lord  approaches. 

Enter  Antont,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  Go  with  us. 

[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas,  Iras,  Charmian, 
Soothsayer,  and  Attendants. 

Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 

Mess.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst  Caesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well,  what  worst?  • 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 
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Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward, — On: 
Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me. — 'T  is  thus: 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiflf  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia; 
Whilst— 

Ant.     Antony,  thou  wouldst  say, — 

Mess.  0,  my  lord! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general  tongue; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  's  call'd  in  Rome: 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     0,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds  ' 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?     Speak  there. 

1  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such  an  one? 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear, — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.  [Gives  a  letter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me.     [Exit  ]\Ies3. 

There  's  a  great  spirit  gone  !     Thus  did  I  desire  it: 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she  's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  shov'd  her  on. 
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I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
^[y  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now!  Enobarbus! 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women:  We  see  how 
mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them;  if  they  suffer  our  depar- 
ture, death  's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die :  It  were 
pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ;  though,  between  them 
and  a  great  cause,  they  should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleo- 
patra, catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly;  I 
have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment :  I 
do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some 
loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  passions  are  made  of  nothing 
but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love:  We  cannot  call  her  winds 
and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ;  they  are  greater  storms  and 
tempests  than  almanacs  can  repost:  this  cannot  be  cunning 
in  her;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her! 

Eno.  0,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal,  would  have 
discredited  your  travel. 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice.  When 
it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  man  from  him, 
it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth ;  comforting  therein, 
that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out  there  are  members  to 
make  new.  If  there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then 
had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented;  this 
grief  is  crowned  with  consolation;  your  old  smock  brings 
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forth  a  new  petticoat: — and  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion 
that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here  cannot  be 
without  you;  especially  that  of  Cleopatra's,  which  wholly 
depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part.   .  For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home:  Sextiis  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ca3sar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea:  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
Upon  his  sou ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier:  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger:  Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  I  shall  do  't.  [Exeitnt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  ayid  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who  's  with  him,  what  he  does : — 
I  did  not  send  you : — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say  I  am  dancing;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick:  Quick,  and  return.       [Exit  ALEXAa 
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Chaii.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him  deai-Iy, 
You  do  uot  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  "What  should  I  do  I  do  not? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in  nothing. 

Cleg.  Tliou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose  him. 

Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far:  I  wish,  forbear; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony, 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose. — 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmiau,  I  shall  fall; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, — 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What 's  the  matter? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there  's  some  good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  1 — You  may  go ; 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say  't  is  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !     Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra,  -  - 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and  true, 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia  1     Riotous  madness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen,-^ 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go:  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  No  going  then ; — ■ 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 
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Bliss  in  our  brows'  beiit ;  none  our  parts  so  poor, 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven :  They  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady! 

Cleo.  1  would  I  had  thy  inches;  thou  shouldstknow 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen: 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while ;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords:  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Eome: 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction :  The  hated,  grown  to  strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness: — Can  Fulvia  die? 

Ant.  She  's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  gBrboils  she  awak'd;  at  the  last,  best; 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  0  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water?     Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  kcow 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice:  By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  comej — 
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But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleg.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  prithee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt:   Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  'U  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

AsT.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cleg.  And  target. — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best:  Look,  prithee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleg.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  1  must  part, — but  that 's  not  it: 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there  's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, — 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleg.  'T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !     Upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come: 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
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Axid  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 

Away!  [jExeu)U 

SCENE  IV, — ^Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Coesar'a  Boiise. 
Enter  Octavius  Caesar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Cjes.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Cajsar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor:  from  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news:  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he:  hardly  gave  audience. 
Or  vouchsafd  to  think  he  had  partners:  You  shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness: 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

CiES.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let 's  grant  it  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buflTet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat ;  say,  this  becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must  Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fiU'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for't:  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 't  is  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledgo, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  BO  rebel  to  judgment- 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here 's  more  news. 

Mkss.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every  hour, 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  't  is  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Csesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

CiES.  I  should  have  known  no  less:— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he  which  is  was  wish'd,  until  he  were : 
And  th'e  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  fear'd  by  being  lack'd.     This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Ca3sar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind:  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on 't,  and  flush  youth  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth  but  't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

G^a.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  vassals.     When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Thau  savages  could  sufier:  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at:  thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
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Whicli  some  did  die  to  look  on:  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  'T  is  pity  of  him, 

CiES,  Let  his  shames  quickly 

Drive  him  to  Kome :  'T  is  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  me  immediate  council:  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Ctesar, 

I  shall  be  furnish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

Cjes.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord:  What  you  shall  know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

C^s.  Doubt  not,  sir; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  V. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Marddu^. 

Cleg.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Ha,  ha  I — 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char,  Why,  madam] 

Cleg.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleg.  0,  't  is  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust  not  so. 

Cleg.  Thou,  eunuch!  Mardian! 

Mar.  What 's  your  highness'  pleasure  t 

Cleg,  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  I  take  no  pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has:  'Tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
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May  not  fl}'  forth  of  Egypt.     Hast  thou  affections  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleg.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done: 
Yet  I  have  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleg.  0  Chai-mian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?     Stands  he,  or  sits  he? 
Or  does  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse !  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou  mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonct  of  men. — He  's  speaking  now, 
Or  murmuring,  "Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile?" 
For  so  he  calls  me :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison: — Think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?     Broad-fronted  Coesar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alexas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail! 

Cleg.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  bravo  Mark  Antony? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl : — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleg.  Mine  car  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he 

Say,  "  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  All  the  east," 
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Say  thou,  "  shall  call  her  mistress."     So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed, 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold :  he  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 

Ci^o.  O  well-divided  disposition! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man;  but  note  him: 
He  was  not  sad;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his:  he  was  not  merry; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy:  but  between  both: 

0  heavenly  mingle ! — Beest  thou  sad,  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Mett'st  thou  my  posts? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers: 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick? 

Cleo.  Who 's  born  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Coesar  so? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Csesar ! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  wiU  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men ! 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

1  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  salad  days; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment: — Cold  in  blood. 
To  say  as  I  said  then ! — But  come,  away: 
Get  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I  '11  unpeople  Egypt.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  IT. 

SCENE  I. — Messiua.     A  Room  in  Pompcy's  House. 
Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  a^xd  Men  as. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well: 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine; 
My  power 's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Cajsar  gets  money  where 
He  loses  hearts:  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field;  a  mighty  strength  they  cai'ry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  't  is  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams ;  I  know  they  are  in  Rome  together, 
Looking  for  Antony:  But  all  the  charms  of  lovo 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts ; 
Keep  his  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloy  less  sauce  his  appetite; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrius? 
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Filter  Varbius. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver' 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  't  is 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiefship 
Is  twice  the  other  twain :  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope 

Csesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife  that 's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Caesar ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him;  although,.!  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were  't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between  themselves; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords:  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — ^Rome.     A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  aivJ,  Lepjdus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  't  is  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

End.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Caesar  move  him, 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 
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And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day ! 

Lep.  'T  is  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion: 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder  Caesar. 

Enter  QjE&hB.,  Mkc-ENAS,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Farthia: 
Hark,  Ventidius. 

CjES.  I  do  not  know,  ^lecajnas;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends, 
That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What 's  amiss, 
May  be  gently  heard:  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murther  in  healing  wounds:  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'T  is  spoken  well: 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

C-^ES.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

C.ES.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

C^s.  Nay,  then. 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

CiES.  I  must  be  laugh'd  at, 
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If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  oflFended  ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was  't  to  you  ? 

CiES.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt:  Yet  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  E^pt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practis'd? 

CiES,  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.     Your  wife  and  brother 
Made  wars  upon  me;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business ;  my  brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act:  I  did  inquire  it; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports, 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause?     Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you  '11  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

C.ES.  You  praise  yourself  by  laying  defects  of  judgment  to 
me;  but  you  patched  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so; 
I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on  't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another: 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  'Would  we  had  aU  such  wives,  that  the  men  might 
go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ai;t.  So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
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Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (whicli  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  poUcy  too,)  I  grieving  grant 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet:  for  that,  you  must 
But  say  I  could  not  help  it. 

C^ES.  I  wrote  to  you 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning:  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself ;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon:  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cms.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak; 
The  honour  is  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it:  But  on,  Caesar; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

C^ES.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  requir'd  them; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I  '11  play  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it:  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'T  is  noble  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  ye:  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
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Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoken,  Mccsenas. 

End.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  the  instant, 
you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of  Pompey,  return 
it  again:  you  shall  have  time  to  wrangle  in  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

End.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost  forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  Go  to,  then;  your  considerate  stone. 

Cjeb.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech:  for  it  cannot  be 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  diflfering  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

AoR.  Give  me  leave,  Csesaa". — 

CiES.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia:  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cjes.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  descrv'd  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Ca3sar:  let  me  heoi* 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amit}', 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unsUjaping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife:  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  marriage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing:  truths  would  be  tales, 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths:  her  love  to  both 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both, 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke : 
For  't  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
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By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Cijesar  speak  1 

CiES.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Autony  is  toucb'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good? 

CiES.  The  power  of  Caesar, 

And  his  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows, 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand: 
Further  this  act  of  grace;  and,  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

Cjes.  There  's  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen! 

Anx.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst  Pompey; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me:  I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us: 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he? 

Cjes.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What  is  his  strength  by  land? 

C^ES.  Great  and  increasing: 
But  by  sea  he  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 
'Would  we  had  spoke  together !  Ilaste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  wo  have  talk'd  of. 

CiES.  With  most  gladness  • 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 

VOL.  tii.  g2 
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Whither  straight  1  '11  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Autouy, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  CiESAR,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecoenas! — my 
honourable  friend,  Agrippa! — 

Aqr.  Good  Enobarbus! 

Meg.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested.     You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance,  and 
made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

AIec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast,  and 
but  twelve  persons  there:  Is  this  true? 

Exo.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  :  we  had  much 
more  monstrous  matter  of  feasts,  which  worthily  deserved 
noting. 

Meg.  She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square 
to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  vuet  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed  up  his 
heart  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  reporter  devised 
well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish 'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick:  with  them  the  oars  were  silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
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And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Aqr.  0,  rare  for  Antony! 

End.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adomings:  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  hev 
Invited  her  to  supper:  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest , 
"Which  she  entreated:  our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "No"  womau  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  fcaat; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart, 
Eor  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench! 

She  made  great  Csesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection, 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never;  he  will  not; 
Age  cannot  w^ither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  lier  when  she  is  riggish. 
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Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  cau  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A.  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go, — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — The  same.     A  Boom  in  Cacsar'a  House. 

Enter  CiESAR,  Antony,  Octavia  between  tliem,  Attendants,  and 
a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  ofl&ce,  will  sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

OcTA.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Head  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report: 
I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come 
Siiall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear  lady. — 

OcTA.  Good  night,  sir. 

CiES.  Good  night.  [ExeuiU  CiESAR  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah!  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt? 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence,  nor  you 
thither! 

Ant.  If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue : 
But  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me. 
Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Coesar's  or  mine? 

Sooth.  Cajsar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side: 
Thy  daemon  (that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
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If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 

Thou  art  sure  to  lose;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 

He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds ;  thy  lustre  thickens 

Wlien  ho  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 

Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  hirn; 

But,  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidius  I  would  speak  with  him : — 

\_ExU  Soothsayer 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true:  The  very  dice  obey  him: 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance:  if  wo  draw  lots,  he  speeds: 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius. 

r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies: — 0,  come,  Ventidius, 

You  must  to  Parthia;  your  commission  's  ready; 

Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  \^Exeur.U 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Lepidds,  Mecenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further:  pray  you,  hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agu.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  '11  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You  '11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec,  Agr.  Sir,  good  success! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [EjxunL 
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SCENE  V. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palaoo. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Ir^^s,  aiid  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attendant.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone;  let  us  to  billiards: 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 
Cleg.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  with  a  woman:— Coffie,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir? 
Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  shuw'd,  though 't  come  too 
short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon      I  'U  none  now  :— 
Give  me  mine  angle,— we '11  to  the  river:  there. 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  '11  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha!  you're  caught. 

Qg^jj  'T  was  merry  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling;  when  your  direr 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— 0  times !  — 

1  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience;  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
T  wore  his  sword  Philippau.     0!  from  Italy; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 
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Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress* 
But  well  and  free, 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he 's  welL 

Cleg.  Why,  there  's  more  gold.     But,  sirrah,  mark ;   we 
use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well:  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleg.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there  's  no  goodness  in  thy  face,  if  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful: — so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings !     If  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  iikc  a  fury  crown 'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me? 

Cleg.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou  speak  st: 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Cajsar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess.  Madam,  he 's  well. 

Cleg.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Csesar. 

Cleg.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Cajsar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleg.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleg.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fie  upon  "  but  yet:" 
"  But  yet  "  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Prithee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  car. 
The  good  and  bad  together:  He  's  friends  with  Coesar; 
In  state  of  health  thou  say'st;  and  thou  say'st  free. 
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Mess.  Free,  madam !  no ;  I  made  no  such  report ; 
He  's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he  's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

\_Strikcs  him  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you? — Hence, 

{Strikes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain !  or  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I  '11  unhair  thy  head : 

\^She  hales  him  up  and  doion. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  v/ire,  and  stew'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  't  is  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He  's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long.       [Draws  a  daggei. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I  '11  ran : 
What  mean  you,  madam?  I  have  made  no  fault.  [Exit. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself; 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt. — 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile!  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him: 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself ;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 
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Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news:  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleg.  Is  he  married? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do 
If  thou  again  say,  Yes. 

Mi<3S.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleg.  The  gods  confound  thee!  dost  thou  hold  there  still ?  v 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleg.  O,  I  would  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes!     Go,  get  thee  hence: 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleg.  He  is  married? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal:    He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleg.  0,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of! — Get  thee  hence: 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from  Rome 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em  !  \^Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleg.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd  Csesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleg.  I  am  paid  for  't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint;  O  Iras,  Charmian. — 'T  is  no  matter: — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination;  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair: — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  A1.EXAS. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — Let  him  not — Charmian, 
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Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'  other  way  he 's  a  Iklars :     Bid  you  Alexas      [To  Mardian. 
Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  mc,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me.^Lcad  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — ]}^ear  Misenum. 

£7i(er  PoMPEY anc?  Menas  at  one  side,  with  drum  and  trumpet: 
at  another,  Caesar,  Lepidus,  Antony,  Enobarbus,  MECiENAS, 
with  Soldiers  marching. 

^    Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

CiES.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  't  will  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassias  to  conspire?     And  what 
Made  all-honour'd,  honest,  Eoman  Bratus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man?     And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  at  whose  burthen 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C^s.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails, 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea:  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  d?  o'ercount  thee. 
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Pom.  At  laud,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house ; 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in 't  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  oflfers  we  have  sent  you. 

C.ES.  There 's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C^s.  And  what  may  follow, 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Hid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome :  This  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targes  un dinted. 

C/ES.,  Ant.,  Lep.    That 's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer:  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks  to  you. 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cjes.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  Fortune  casts  upon  my  face ; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come, 
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To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep,  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed: 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cjes.  That 's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other  ere  we  part ;  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey, 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot:  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.     I  have  heard  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Am;.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard: — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that: — He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you? 

Eno.  a  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now:  How  far'st  thou,  soldier? 

Eno.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand; 

I  never  hated  thee:  I  have  seen  thee  fight, 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you, 
When  you  have  well-deserv'd  ton  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cms.,  Ant.,  Lep.     Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  C^esar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Soldiers,  and 
Attendants. 
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Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made  thia 
treaty. — [Aside.] — You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 

Exo,  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

End.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

End.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own  safety : 
you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

End.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me  your 
hand,  Menas:  if  our  eyes  had  authority,  here  they  might 
take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their  hands  are. 

End.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true  face. 

Men.  No  slander;  they  steal  hearts. 

End.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a  drinking. 
Pompey  doth,  this  day  laugh  away  his  fortune. 

End.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark  An- 
tony here.     Pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Cleopatra? 

End.  Caesar's  sister  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Marcellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

End.  'T  is  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar  and  he  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I  would 
not  prophesy  so. 

SIen.  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  moi'c  in 
the  mari-iage  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

End.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find  the  band  that 
seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together  will  be  the  very  stran- 
gler  of  their  amity:  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  con- 
versation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so? 

End.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so;  which  is  Mark  An- 
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tony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again:  then  shall  the 
sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Caesar ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  that  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use 
his  affection  where  it  is;  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you  aboard  ? 
I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir:  we  have  used  our  throats  in 
Egypt. 

Men,  Come ;  let 's  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — On  board  Porapey's  Oallei/,  lying  near 
Misenum. 

Music.     Enier  Two  or  Three  Servants,  with  a  banquet. 

1  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man:  Some  o'  their  plants  are 
ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will  blow  them 
down, 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink, 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he 
cries  out  "  No  more :"  reconciles  them  to  his  entreaty,  and 
himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him  and  his 
discretion. 

2  Serv.  "Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's 
fellowship:  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no 
service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  in 't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which 
pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

A  sennet  sounded.     Enter  CiESAR,  Antony,  Pompey,  Lepidus, 
Agrippa,  Mecjenas,  Enobarbus.  Men  as,  with  other  captains. 
Ant,  Thus  do  they,  sir  [To  Caesar]  :  They  take  the  flow  o' 
the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow:  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
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LTpon  the  sliine  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by 
tlie  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '11  ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  me  you  '11  be  in  till 
then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pyramises 
are  very  goodly  things;  without  contradiction,  I  have  heard 
that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Aside. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear:  what  is  't? 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  captain,  [Aside. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  and  it  is  as  broad  aa  it 
hath  breadth:  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with  its 
own  organs:  it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth  it:  and  the 
elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigi-ates. 

Lep.  "What  colour  is  it  of  1 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'T  is  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

CJiS.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  1 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him ;  else  he  is 
a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Men  as  aside.}  Go  hang,  sir,  hang!     Tell  me  of 
that?  away! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

Pom.  I  think  thou  'rt  mad.     The  matter? 

[Rises,  and  walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ev3r  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 
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Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith.     What 's  else 
to  say? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quicksands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou? 

Men,  Wilt   thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world?    That's 
twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it, 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well? 

Men,  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove: 
\^''hate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men,  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors 
Are  in  thy  vessel:  Let  me  cut  the  cable: 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats: 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom,  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on  't !     In  me,  't  is  villainy ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.     Thou  must  know 
'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act:  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

3*Ien.  For  this,  [Aside. 

I  '11  never  follow  thy  pali'd  fortunes  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take  when  once  *t  is  offer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I  '11  pledge  it  for  him,  Pompey. 

End,  Here 's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men,  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom,  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 
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Eno.  There 's  a  strong  fellow,  Meuas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  wJw  carries  off  Lepidus. 

Men.  Why? 

Eno,  a  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world,  man :  Seest  not  ? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk:    'Would  it  were  all, 
that  it  might  go  on  wheels! 

Eno.  Drink  thou  ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  vessels,  ho ! 
Here  is  to  Ca3sar. 

C^lS.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It  's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cjes,.  Possess  it,  I  '11  make  answer : 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days, 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor!  [To  Antony. 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
A.ud  celebrate  our  drink? 

Pom.  Let  's  ha  't,  good  soldiei*. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands ; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — ■ 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music: — 
The  while,  I  '11  place  you.     Then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays.     Enobaubus  places  them  hand  in  hand. 

Song. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ! 
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CiES.  What  would  you  more? — Pompey,  good  night.    Good 
brother, 
Let  me  request  you  off :  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let  's  part ; 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Enobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all.     What  needs  more  words?     Goodnight. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom.  I  '11  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir;  give  's  your  hand. 

Pom.  0,  Antony,  you  have  my  father-house, — 
But  what?  we  are  friends:  Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. — Menas,  I  '11  not  on  shore. 
[^Exeunt  Pompey,  Caesar,  Antony,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 
These  drums! — these  trumpets,  flutes!  what! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  Sound  and  be  hang'd,  sound  out ! 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets  with  drums. 

Eno.  Ho,  says  'a ! — There  's  my  cap. 

Men.  Ho ! — noble  captain !  Come.  [ExemU. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  L— ^  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Ventidius,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  with  Silius,  and  other 

Komans,  Ofiicers,  and  Soldiers ;  the  dead  body  of  Pacorus 

home  before  him. 

Vbn.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck ;  and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army:  Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

SiL.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm. 
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The  fugitive  Parthians  follow ;  spur  through  Media, 

Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 

The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 

Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 

Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  0  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough:   A  lower  jilace,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act:  For  learn  this,  Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve 's  away. 
CfBsar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain:  and  ambition. 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But 't  would  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SiL,  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that, 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce  distinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony  ? 

Ven,  I  '11  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name. 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now? 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens:  whither  with  what  haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him, — On,  there;  pass  along. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Rome.     An  Ante-Chamber  in  Caesar's  House. 
Enter  Agrippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 
AoR.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted? 
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Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is  gone; 
The  other  three  are  seaUng.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome;  Caesar  is  sad;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey 's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Exo.  A  very  jSne  one:  O,  how  he  loves  Cajsar! 

Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony! 

Eno.  Coesar]    Why,  he  's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What 's  Antony  ?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno,  Spake  you  of  Caesar?  How?  the  nonpareil! 

Agr.  O  Antony  !  0  thou  Arabian  bird! 

Eno.  Would    you    praise    Cajsar,    say, — Cajsar ; — go    no 
further. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent  praises. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  CiBsar  best: — Yet  he  loves  Antony: 
Ho!  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.     So, — 

{^Trumpets, 
This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier;  and  farewell. 

Enter  Caesar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  further,  Sir. 

CiES.  You  take  from  me  a  gi'eat  part  of  myself ; 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it:  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 
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CiES.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear:  So,  the  gods  keep  you, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  pai't. 

Cjes.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well. 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  !  fare  thee  well. 

Oct.  My  noble  brother  ! — 

Ant.  The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  It  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Oct.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and — 

CiES.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Oct.     I  '11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue:  the  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Caesar  \ieep  ?  [Aside  to  Aqrifpa 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in  's  face. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agu.  Why,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a  rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd : 
Believe  't,  till  I  weep  too. 

CiES.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant,  Come,  sir,  come; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love: 
Look  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cms.  Adieu;  be  happy! 

Lkp.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
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To  thy  fair  way ! 

C^s.  Farewell,  farewell !  [Kisses  Octavia. 

Aj^t.  Farewell ! 

[Trwnpets  sound.     ExeuiU, 

SCENE    III. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come, 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

1  '11  have :  But  how  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou  near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen, 

Cleo.  Where? 

ItlESS.  Madam,  in  Eome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madarn. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?  Is  she  shrill-tongu'd,  or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low-voic'd. 

Cleo.  That 's  not  so  good : — he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?  0  Isis !  't  is  impossible. 

Cleo,  I  think  so,  Charmian :  Dull  of  tongue,  and  dwarf- 
ish!— 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps: 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life  ; 
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A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  1 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 
Char.  Three  in  Iferpt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He  's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive  't: — There  's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  prithee. 
Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she  's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  't  long,  or  round  I 
Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish  that  are  so. 
Her  hair,  what  colour  ] 

Mess.  Brown,  madam:  And  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  's  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again ;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business:  Go,  make  thee  ready; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Ea:it  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  harried  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature  's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  should  know. 
Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I   have   one   thing   more   to   ask   him   yet,   good 
Charmian : 
But  't  is  no  matter:  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Ex&unt. 
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SCENE  IV. — Athens.     A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  public  ear: 

Spoke  scantly  of  me:  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me, 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him:  he  not  look'd, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 

Oct.  0  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts: 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray,  "  0,  bless  my  lord  and  husband  !" 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  0,  bless  my  brother!"  Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeka 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  The  mean  time,  lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother:  Make  your  soonest  haste; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak, 
Your  reconciler !   Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
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Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 

Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 

Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going ; 

Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 

Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exeuiit. 

SCENE  V. — The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Enobarbds  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  1 

Eros.  There  's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.  What,  man  1 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon  Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars  'gainst 
Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality;  would  not  let  him 
partake  in  the  glory  of  the  action:  and,  not  resting  here, 
accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey; 
upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him:  So  the  poor  third  is  up, 
till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps,  no  more ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast. 
They  '11  grind  the  one  the  other.     Where  's  Antony  ? 

Eros.  He  's  walking  in  the  garden — ^thus ;  and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him ;  cries,  "  Fool,  Lepidus ! ' 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  oflGlcer, 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy  's  rigged. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Domitius; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently:  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'T  will  be  naught: 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  {^Exexmi. 

SCENE  VI. — Rome.     A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 
Enter  Gssar,  Agrippa,  and  Mec^^jas. 

Qma.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this :  And  more ; 
In  Alexandria — here 's  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd,  ^ 
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Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd:  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  -whom  they  call  my  father's  son; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  hor 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Meg.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

C.ES.  I'  the  common  show-place,  where  they  exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd.  The  kings  of  kings: 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign 'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia:  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience, 
As  't  is  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus  inform'd. 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already, 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cje3.  The  people  know  it;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

CiES.  Caesar:  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd:  lastly,  he  frets 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

CiES.  'T  is  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd, 
And  did  deserve  his  change;  for  what  I  have  conquer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He  '11  never  yield  to  that. 

Ci£S.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 
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Enter  Octavia. 

Oct,   Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord!  hail,  most  dear  Coasar! 

CiEs.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 

Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause. 

CiES.  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus  ?     You  come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister:  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear;  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  borne  men ;  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not:  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshowu, 
Is  often  left  uulov'd :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constraiu'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cm&.  Which  soon  he  granted. 
Being  an  abstract  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  rny  lord. 

CiES.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

CiES.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war:  He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya  ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia;  king  of  Pont; 
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Herod  of  Jewry;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comageue;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends, 
That  do  aflflict  each  other! 

C^ES.  Welcome  hither: 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart: 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome: 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought:  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  their  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Age.  Welcome,  lady. 

Meg.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you. 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  ofif; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir? 

Cxs.  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome:  Pray  you, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience:    My  dearest  sister!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. — Antony's   Camp,   iiear  to  the  Promoniory  of 
Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatka  and  Enobarbxjs. 

Cleg.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
End.  But,  why,  why,  why? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars, 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

End.  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 
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Cleo.  If  not  denounc'd  against  us,  why  should  not  vre 
Be  there  in  person? 

Eno.  [Aside.]       Well,  I  could  reply: — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely  lost;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is  't  you  say  ? 

End.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity ;  and  't  is  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us !    A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done: 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antoky  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is  it  not  strange,  Caaidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  talce  in  Toryne? — You  have  heard  on  't,  sweet? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  a  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea !  What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so? 

Ant.  For  that  he  dares  us. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  But  these  offers 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off ; 
And  so  should  you. 
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Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd: 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress:  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought: 
Their  ships  are  yare:  yours  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Keing  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I  '11  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  from  the  head  of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Csesar.     But  if  we  fail, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do  't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;  he  is  descried; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  't  is  impossible; 
Strange  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse : — We  '11  to  our  ship, 

EiUer  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis! — How  now,  worthy  soldier? 
Sold.  0  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks:  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds?  Let  the  Egyptians 
And  the  Phoenicians  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth, 
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And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  a7id  ENOBARBua 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art:  but  his  whole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on  't :  So  our  leader  's  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Cselius,  are  for  sea: 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     This  speed  of  Csesar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  ^ch  distractions, 
As  beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who  's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you? 

Sold.  They  say,  ono  Taurus. 

Can,  Well,  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 

Can.  With  news  the  time  s  with  labour:  and  throes  forth, 
P^ach  minute,  some.  [Ea:eunt, 

SCENE  VIII.— ^  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  C^sar,  Taurus,  OflBcers,  aTid  others. 

Cjes.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

GffiS.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole ; 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll ; 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exetmt. 

Enter  Antony  a7id  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon  side  o'  the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle :  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt 
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Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  land  army  one  way  over 
the  stage;  and  Taurus,  the  Lieutenaut  of  Caesar,  the  other 
way.  After  their  going  in,  is  heard  the  noise  of  a  sea- 
fight. 

Alarum.     Jte-enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught!  I  can  behold  no  longer: 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder: 
To  see  't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Scar.  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them !  ' 

End.  What  's  thy  passion? 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  •  How  appears  the  fight] 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yon'  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake!  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld: 
Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof 'd. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her: 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack! 
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Eiiier  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well: 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

End.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts]     Why  then,  good-night 
indeed.  [Aside. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'T  is  easy  to  't; 
And  there  I  will  attend  what  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 
My  legions  and  my  horse ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

End.  I  '11  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IX. — ^Alexandria.     A  Room  in  tlie  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon  't, 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me! — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever: — I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold;  take  that,  divide  it;  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Att.  Fly!  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself ;  and  have  instructed  cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be  gone; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you;  be  gone: 
My  treasure  's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — 0, 
I  follovv'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny,  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone ;  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
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Nor  make  replies  of  loathness:  take  the  hint 

Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 

Which  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea-side  straightway : 

I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure, 

Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little :  'pray  you  now : — 

Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command. 

Therefore  I  pray  you : — I  '11  see  you  by  and  by      [Sits  down. 

Enter  Eros  and  Cleopatra,  led  hy  Charmian  and  Iras. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him : — Comfort  him. 

Iras.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do!  Why,  what  else? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     0  Juno ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Eros.  See  you  here,  sir? 

Ant.  O  fie,  fie,  fie. 

Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam;  0  good  empress! — 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes: — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius;  and  't  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended:  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war:  Yet  now — No  matter, 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — Sustain  me: — 0! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;  the  queen  approaches j 
Her  head  's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  oflfended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant,  0,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt?  See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
"Stroy'd  in  dishouo'or. 
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Cleo.  0  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails ;  I  little  thought 
You  would  have  follow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
Aud  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after:  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  0,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd, 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead: — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — Fortune  knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows.        [Exeu^it. 

SCENE  X. — Csesar'a  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  C^sar,  Dolabella,  Thtreus,  and  others. 

CiEs.  Let  him  appear  that 's  come  from  Antony. — 
Know  you  him? 

DoL.  Cajsar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster: 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronitjs. 

CiES.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Ecp.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony: 
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I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn- dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Cms.  Be  it  so :  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt:  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between 'the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  A.thens :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

C.ES,  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there:  This  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

C.ES.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  EOPHRONIUS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  't  is  time:  Despatch; 

From  Antony  win  Cleopatra:  promise,  [To  Thyreus. 

And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 

From  thine  invention,  offers:  women  are  not 

In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will  perjure 

The  ue'er-touch'd  vestal :  Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus, 

Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 

"Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thtr.  Coesar,  I  go. 

C^s,  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr.  CfiQsar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  XI. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmi^vn,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  1 

Eno.  Antony,  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other  1  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainshij) ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question :  'T  was  a  shame,  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Prithee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 

Ant.  Is  that  his  answer? 
Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she  will  yield 
Us  up. 

Eup.  He  sayn  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Csesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principaUties. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord? 

Ant.  To  him  again :  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should  note 
Something  particular:  his  coin,  ships,  legions, 
^lay  be  a  coward's;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar:  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declin'd,  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone :  I  '11  write  it ;  follow  me. 

{Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphbonius, 
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Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show, 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  fuU  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Ca3sar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo.  What,  no  more  ceremony? — ^See,  my  women! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square.  \^Aside, 

The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly: — ^Yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyretjs. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends;  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
WiU  leap  to  be  his  friend :  For  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is,  we  are;  and  that  is  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So. — 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd:  Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Go  on:  Right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O  ! 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
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Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

CiiEO.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Bxii  ENOBARBua 

Thyk.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon:  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud, 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Cajsar  this,  In  disputation 
I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel: 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Cresar's  father, 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antony  atid  Enobarbus. 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — ■ 

What  art  thou,  fellow? 

Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
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To  have  command  obey'd. 

End.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant.  Approach,  there: — Ay,  you  kite! — Now  gods  and 
devils! 
Authority  melts  from  me:  Of  late,  when  I  cried  "ho!" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry  "Your  will?"     Have  you  no  ears ? 

Bnter  Attendants. 

I  am  Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

End.  'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars! 

Whip  him: — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Cajsar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What 's  her  name, 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?) — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy:  Take  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away ;  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again : — The  Jack  of  Coesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[ExeuiU  Attendants  loith  Thyreus 
You  were  half-blasted  ere  I  knew  you: — Ha! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Eome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders? 

Cleg.  Good  my  lord — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever: — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(0  misery  on 't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes 
In  our  own  filth;  drop  our  clear  judgments;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors;  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleg.  O,  is  it  come  to  this? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Ctcsar's  trencher:  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours. 
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Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out:  For,  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards 
And  say,  "  God  quit  you  !"  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts! — 0,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank. 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd? 

Re-e)iter  Attendants  ^vith  Thtreus. 

1  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cried  he]  and  begg'd  he  pardon? 

1  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter;   and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  henceforth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on  't. — Get  thee  back  to  Csesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment:  Look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him:  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful:  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  He  makes  me  angry ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  't  is  to  do  't; 
When  my  good  stai-s,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  eufranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  Urge  it  thou : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.  [Exit  THYREua 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terreue  moon 
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Is  now  eclipsed;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !     The  next  Cassarion  smite ! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandcring  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held :  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — Dost  thou  hear,  lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle; 
There 's  hope  in  't  yet. 

Cleo.  That 's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew 'd,  hearted,  brcath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  I  '11  set  my  teeth, 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls  once  more ; 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday: 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 
Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 
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Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we  '11  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night  I  '11  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my  queen ; 
There 's  sap  in  't  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  'U  make  Death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

\Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  aiid  Attendants. 

Eno.  Now  he  '11  outstare  the  lightning.     To  be  furious. 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear:  and  in  that  mood, 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Exit. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — Csesar'a  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

EtUer  CiESAR,  reading  a  letter;  Agrippa,  MECiENAS,  and 
others. 

CiES.  He  calls  me  boy;  and  chides,  as  he  bad  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  Avith  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal  combat, 
Cajsar  to  Antony:  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time. 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Caesar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

CiES.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — ^Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
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Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done ; 

And  feast  the  army :  we  have  store  to  do  't, 

And  they  have  earn'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony !       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  Iras, 
Alexas,  and  others. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius  ? 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  "Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

By  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo  't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I  '11  strike ;  and  cry,  "  Take  all." 

Ant.  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let 's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou ; — 
Thou, — and  thou, — and  thou : — ^you  have  serv'd  me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleg.  What  means  thisi 

Eno.  'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots 

[Aside. 
Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony ;  that  I  might  do  you  service, 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night: 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suflfer'd  my  command. 
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Cleo.  What  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You  '11  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?     Look,  they  weep; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  oniou-eyed ;  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !     My  hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense, 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To  burn  this  night  with  torches:  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow;  and  will  lead  you 
Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life, 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let 's  to  supper ;  come, 
And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  111.— The  same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard. 

1  Sold.  Brother,  ^ood  night:  to-morrow  is  the  day. 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  onp  way:  fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing:  What  news? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  't  is  but  a  rumour: 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Etiier  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
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Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you:  Good  night,  good  night. 

[The  first  two  place  themselves  at  their  posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we  \they  take  their  posts] :  and  if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 

Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'T  is  a  brave  army, 

And  full  of  purpose.  [Music  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list! 

2  Sold.  Hark! 

1  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  Tt  signs  well, 
Does  't  not? 

3  Sold.     No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.     What  should  this  mean  ? 

2  Sold,  'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  lov'd, 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let  's  see  if  other  watchmen 

Do  hear  what  we  do.  [They  advance  to  another  post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters? 
Soldiers.  How  now? 

How  now?  do  yoit  hear  this?  [Several speaking  togetlier. 

1  Sold.  Ay :  Is  't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters?  do  you  hear? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter; 
Let  's  see  how  't  will  give  off. 

Soldiers.  [Several  speaking.]     Content :  'T  is  strange. 

[E.veunt. 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Erder  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  Charmian,  and  others, 
attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 

Cleg.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — ^Eros,  come;  mine  armour,  Eros? 
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Enter  Eros,  with  armour. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on: — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her, — Come. 

Cleg.  Nay,  I  '11  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart ; — False,  false ;  this,  this. 

Cleg.  Sooth,  la,  I  '11  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well : 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Ergs.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleg.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely; 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff  't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen  's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  love, 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in  't. —  Good  morrow  to  thee;  welcome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge: 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  't  with  delight. 

1  Off.  a  thousand,  sir, 
Early  though  't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 

And  at  the  port  expect  you.      [Shout.     Trumpets.     Flourish 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Ope.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me, 
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This  is  a  soldier's  kiss :  rebukable,  [Kisses  her. 

Aud  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I  '11  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel, — ^You  that  will  fight 
Follow  me  close ;  I  '11  bring  you  to 't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Euos,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber? 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Csesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — ^Ye\],  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Antony'*  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Antony  and  Eros;  a  Soldier  meet- 
ing them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant.  'Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scars,  had  once  prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Follow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who 's  gone  this  morning? 

Sold.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee:  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Csesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee:  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings; 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
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To  change  a  master. — 0,  my  fortunes  have 

Corrupted  honest  men ; — despatch:  Enobarbus!        [Ejreunt. 

SCENE  VI. — CEBsar'a  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish.      Enter  Cssar  with   Aguippa,   Enobarbus,   and 
others. 

Cjes.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight, 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

AoR,  Caesar,  I  shall.  {Exit  Agrippa. 

Cje&.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near: 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

C^ES.  Go,  charge  Agrippa: 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [Exeunt  CiESAR  and  hia  Tixtin 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony:  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  tiaist.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar'«. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus:    The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

voL.ni.  g^ 
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I  tell  yoii  true :  Best  you  saf  d  the  bi-inger 

Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office, 

Or  would  have  done  't  myself.     Your  emperor 

Continues  still  a  Jove.  [^Exit  Soldier. 

End.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold!    This  blows  my  heart: 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought:  but  thought  will  do  't,  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee! — ^No:  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  foiil'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. — Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Brums  and  trumpets.     Eider  Agrippa,  and  others. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far: 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  {^Exeunt. 

Alarum.     Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  't  is  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We  '11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes ;  I  have  yet 
Boom  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage  seivea 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs, 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 
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Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  '11  halt  after.     \Exeu:U. 

SCENE  YllL— Under  the  TToZ^a  0/ Alexandria. 
Alarum.     Enter  Antony,  marching;  ScARUS,  and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp :  Run  one  before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gcsts. — To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we  '11  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  't  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  houour'd  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand; 

[To  SCARUS. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acta. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o'  the  world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords! 

0  infinite  virtue!  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl?  though  gray 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown ; 
Yet  ha'  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves, 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand; 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior: — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy 'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  I  'U  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king's. 
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Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them: 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 
Which  promises  royal  peril, — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  together, 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Coesar's  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  post.     Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard :  The  night 
Is  shiny;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was  a  shrewd  one  to  us. 
Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  0  thou  blessed  moon, 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold.  Peace; 
Hark  further. 

Eno.  0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me ; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     0  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous, 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular; 
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But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 

A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 

O  Antony!  0  Antony!  [Dies. 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold.  Let 's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks  may 
concern  Caesar. 

3  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his  was 
never  yet  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake ;  speak  to  ns. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 

1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him.     Hark,  the 
drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard;  he  is  of  note:  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.     Come  on  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  with  the  body 

SCENE  X. — Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scards,  mth  Forces  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea; 

We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air; 

We  'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is:  Our  foot 

Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 

Shall  stay  with  us : — order  for  sea  is  given ; 

They  have  put  forth  the  haven : — 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  CiESAR,  and  hie  Forces  marching. 

CiES.  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land, 
Which,  as  I  take  't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt. 
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Re-enter  Antony  arid  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd:    Where  yond   pine   does 
stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I  '11  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  't  is  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests:  the  augcrers 
Say,  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tell; — look  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant  and  dejected;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  seafigkt. 

He-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turn'd  whore !  't  is  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone.      [Exit  Scaru& 
0  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more: 
Fortune  and  Antony  j)art  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm. 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 
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Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell!  Avaunt. 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love? 

Ant.  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeiaus: 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex:  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  dolts;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.     \^Exit  Cleopatka.]     'T  is  well 

thou  'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  But  better  't  were 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  hoa ! 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage: 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die; 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for  't. — Eros,  hoa !  [^Exit 

SCENE  XL — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women!  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamou  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thcssaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  oflF. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument : — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  prithee,  piteously :  Hence,  Mardian, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exeum. 
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SCENE  XII. — The  same.     Another  Boom. 

Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish: 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower 'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  thou  hast  seen  these  signs; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  loi'd. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns;  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eeos.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto  't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false-play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — 0,  thy  vile  lady! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch;  peace; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once; 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd :  What  thou  wouldst  do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand ;  the  last  she  spake 
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Was,  Antony!  most  noble  Antony! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips:  she  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros ;  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep: — That  thou  depart'st  hence  safe, 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly;  Go. — Off,  pluck  oflf; — 

[Exit  Mardian. 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     0,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent ; 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier: — Bruised  pieces,  go; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture; — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther:  Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength:  Seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros! — I  come,  my  queen: — Eros! — Stay  for  me: 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  11  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gasse: 
Dido  and  her  iEneas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
"  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
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That  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
Th'  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Wouldst  kill  me:  do't;  the  time  is  come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  't  is  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros,  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  noti 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Ctesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see  't. 

Ant.  Come  then ;  for  with  a  Avound  1  must  be  cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou  not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee?     Do  it  at  once; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor;  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'T  is  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then : — [Falls  on  his  ^word.']     Thus  I  do 
escape  the  sorrow 
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Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself ! 

Thou  teachest  mc,  0  vaUant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.     My  queen  and  Eroa 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record:  But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  sword. 
I  learn'd  of  thee.     How!  not  dead?  not  dead? — 
The  guard — ho ! — 0,  despatch  me. 

E7iter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends:  0,  make  an  end 

Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  bim  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Ux€U7it  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dig.  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  [Bxit  Dercetas. 

Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?  Draw  thy  sword,  and  give 
me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Did.  Most  absolute  lord. 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 
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Ant.  Where  is  she  1 

Dio,  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a  prophesying 
fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass:  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed: — Call  my  guard,  I  prithee. 

Did.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !  The  guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Bnter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bides! 
"T  is  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows:  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.  [Exeunt,  bearing  ANtONX 

SCENE  XIII. — The  same.     A  Monument. 
Enter  above,  Cleopatra,  Cbabmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleg.  0  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleg.  No,  I  will  not. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  1  is  he  dead  ? 
Dig.  His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
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Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument, 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  horne  hy  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  0  sun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in ! — darkling  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world ! — 0  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony  ! — Help,  Charmian ;  help,  Iras,  help ; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace : 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumph'd  on  itself. 

Cleg.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony;  but  woe  't  is  so! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
T  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleg.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  impei'ious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Coisar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch 'd  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  0,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleg.  Hei'e  's  sport,  indeed ! — How  heavy  weighs  my  lord ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness ; 
That  makes  the  weight:  Had  I  great  Juno's  power, 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ; — 0,  come,  come,  come ; 

[  Tliey  draw  Antony  v^. 
And  welcome,  welcome!  die  where  thou  hast  liv'd: 
Quicken  with  kissing;  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 
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All.  a  heavy  sight! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying: 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  oflfence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  Ca3sar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. — 0 ! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me; 

None  about  Cajsar  trust,  but  Proculeius, 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust; 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts. 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world, 
The  noblest:  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Eoman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
I  can  no  more.  [Dies. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty? — 0,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt : — My  lord ! — 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen ;  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [She  faints. 

Char.  0,  quietness,  lady! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady, — 

Iras.  Madam, — 

Char.  0  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Ira^ 
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Cleo,  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and  commanded 
By  such,  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All 's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad:  Then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what?  good  cheer!     Why,  how  now,  Charmian? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it  's  out : — Good  sirs,  take  heart : — 

[To  the  Guard  bdmo. 
We  '11  bury  him ;  and  then,  what 's  brave,  what 's  noble, 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  Death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away: 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt;  those  above  bearing  off  Antonu'*  body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  C^sar,  Aqrippa,  Dolabella,  Mec^nas,  Gallus,  Pro- 
cuLEius,  aTid  others. 

Cms.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  [us  by] 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL.  Csesar,  I  shall.     [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  sword  of  Antont. 

Cjm.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou  that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 
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Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas; 

3Iark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke, 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters:  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  '11  be  to  Caesar;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cjes.  What  is  't  thou  say'st? 

Der.  I  say,  0  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

Cjes.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack:  The  round  world 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 
And  citizens  to  their  dens: — The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Csesar; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cjss.  Look  you  sad,  friends? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Wag'd  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  a  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity:  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men,     Csesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror 's  set  before  him, 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Cjes.  0  Antony! 

I  have  follow'd  thee  to  this : — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies:  I  must  perforce 
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Have  shewn  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 

Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 

In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament, 

With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 

That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 

In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 

Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 

The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 

Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  our  stars, 

Unreconciliable,  should  divide 

Our  cqualness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 

But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him, 

We  '11  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you? 

Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.     The  queen,  my  mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  fi-ame  herself 
To  the  way  she  's  forced  to. 

Gas.  Bid  her  have  good  heai't; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Ceesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !  [Exit 

Cjes.  Come  hither,  Proculeius:  Go,  and  say 
We  purpose  her  no  shame:  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us:  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  tnumph:  Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Exit  Proculeius. 

CiES.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — Where 's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  1  [Exit  Gallus. 

Aqr.,  ^Iec.  Dolabella! 

CiES.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
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IIow  he 's  employ'd ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 

Go  with  me  to  my  tent :  where  you  shall  see 

How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war; 

How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 

In  all  my  writings :  do  with  me,  and  see 

What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monument. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 
Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life:  'T  is  paltry  to  be  Caesar; 
Not  being  Fortune,  he 's  but  Fortune  's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will:  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter,  to   the  gates   of  the  Monument,  Proculeius,  Gallus 
and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  [  Within.']  What  's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  [Within.]  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand;  fear  nothing: 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace  that  it  flows  over 
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On  all  that  need :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency :  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
"Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleg.  [Within.]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpris'd ; 

[Here   Procdleius   and  two   of  the   Guard  ascend  the 
Monument  hy  a  ladder  placed  against  a  window, 
and^  having   descended,  come    behind   Cleopatra. 
Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  CiBsar  come. 

[To  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.     Exit  Gallus. 

Iras.  Royal  queen! 

Char.  0  Cleopatra!  thou  art  taken,  queen! 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands.  [Drawing  a  dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold :         [Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  thyself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish? 

Pro.  Cleopatra,     ^ 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  foi-th. 

Cleo.  TMiere  art  thou.  Death? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars! 

Pro.  0,  temperance,  lady! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  '11  not  drink,  sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I  '11  not  sleep  neither :  This  mortal  house  I  '11  niin 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
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Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  couit ; 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia,     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me!  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring!  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar, 

E7lter  DOLABELLA. 

DoL.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Ca;sar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
I  '11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best:  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Cajsar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please,  [To  Cleopatra. 
If  you  '11  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius  and  Soldiers 

DoL.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  cf  me? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams; 
Is 't  not  your  trick? 

Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  epiperor  Antony; — 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

DoL.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  httle  0,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 
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Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  fj-iends; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in  't :  an  autumn  't  was. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping:  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

DoL.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleg.  Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of  ? 

DoL.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleg.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such, 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming:  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Doii.  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight:  'Would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleg.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  1 

DoL.  T  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 

Cleg.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

Doii.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleg.  He  '11  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dgl.  Madam,  he  will; 

I  know  it. 

Within.  Make  way  there, — Caisar ! 

Eiiter  CiESAB,  Gallus,  Pkoculeius,  Mec^inas,  Seleucus,  and 
Attendants. 
CiES.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt? 
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DoL.  'T  is  the  emperor,  madam.  [Cleopatra  kneels. 

Cjes.  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel: — 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cjes.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts: 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mme  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Cjes.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  ray  good  pui-poses,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world :  't  is  yours ;  and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good  lord. 

Cjes.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of :  't  is  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where  's  Seleucus? 

Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer;  let  him  speak,  my  lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth',  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not 

Clbo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 
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Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made  known. 

Cje&.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleg.  Sec,  Ca;sar !  O,  behold, 

How  pomp  is  foUow'd!  mine  will  now  be  yours; 
And  should  we  shift  estates  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild:  O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd! — "What,  goest  thou  back?  thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings:  Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog! 
O  rarely  base! 

C^ES.  Good  queen,  let  us  enti'eat  you. 

Cleo.  0  CsDsar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thoi^,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !  Say,  good  Cassar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Im  moment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?     The  gods !     It  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Prithee,  go  hence;     [To  Seleuctjs. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — Wert  thou  a  man, 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

Css.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus 

Cleg.  .Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and,  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C.ES.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'd, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest:  still  bo  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe 
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Ga;sar  's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 

Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be  cheer'd ; 

Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:  no,  dear  queen; 

For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 

Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep: 

Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 

That  we  remain  your  friend:  And  so  adieu. 

Cleg.  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

Cjw.  Not  so:  Adieu. 

[ExeuTii  CiESAR  and  his  Train. 

Cleg.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  but  hark  thee,  Charmian, 

[Whispers  Charmian. 

Iras,  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleg.  Hie  thee  again: 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

DoL.  Where  is  the  queen  1 

Char.  Behold,  sir,     [Exit  Charmian. 

Cleg.  Dolabella? 

Dgl.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  command, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this:  Ctesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey;  and,  within  three  days, 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before: 
Make  your  best  use  of  this:  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleg.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor, 

Dgl.  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleg.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Dolabella. 

Now,  Iras,  what  think'st  thou? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I:  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
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Uplift  us  to  the  view;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

GiEO.  Nay,  't  is  most  certain,  Iras :  Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune:  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels:  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

luAs.  0  the  good  gods ! 

Cleg.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I  '11  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyea 

Cleg.  Why,  that 's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now,  Charmian?— 

Enter  Charmian. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen : — Go  fetch 

My  best  attires ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 

To  meet  Mark  Antony: — Sirrah,  Iras,  go. — 

Now,  noble  Charmian,  we  '11  despatch  indeed : 

And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give  thee  leave 

To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 

Wherefoi'e 's  this  noise?  [Exit  Iras.     A  noise  within. 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleg.  Let  him  come  in.     What  poor  an  instrument 

[Exit  Guard 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution  's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me:  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant:  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 
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He-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  basket. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard, 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not? 

Clown.  Truly,  I  have  him:  but  I  would  not  be  the 
party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  biting 
is  immortal;  those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never 
recover. 

Cleg.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on  't  1 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heard  of  one 
of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday :  a  very  honest  woman,  but 
something  given  to  lie ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in 
the  way  of  honesty:  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what 
pain  she  felt, — Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the 
worm  :  But  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never 
be  saved  by  half  that  they  do:  But  this  is  most  fallible, 
the  worm  's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo,  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the  worm 
will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay:  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but  in 
the.  keeping  of  wise  people :  for,  indeed,  there  is  no  goodness 
in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good ;  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for  it  ia 
not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I  know 
the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman:  I  know  that  a 
woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not. 
But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great 
harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the 
devils  mar  five, 

Cleo,  "Well,  get  thee  gone;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm.  \Exit 
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lie-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe,  crown,  Sc. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath:  Husband,  I  come: 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.^-So,  have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kisses  them.     Iras  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips?     Dost  fall? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain ;  that  I  may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base: 

If  she  first  meet'the  curled  Antony, 
He  '11  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 

[To  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  Hfe  at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     0,  couldst  thou  speak! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied ! 

Char.      0  eastern  star! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  0,  break !  O,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, — 
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O,  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too : —        [Applying  an- 
other asp  to  her  aiin. 
"What  should  I  stay —  [Falls  on  a  bed,  and  dies. 

Char.  In  this  vild  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  Death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. — Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !     Your  crown  's  awry ; 
I  '11  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen? 

Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

1  Guard.  Caesar  hath  sent — 

Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger.    [Applies  the  asp. 

Q,  come;  apace,  despatch:  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  ho !  All 's  not  well :  Cajsar  's  beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There  's  Dolabella  sent  from  Csesar ; — call  him. 

1  Guard.  What  work  is  here? — Charmian,   is  this  well 

done? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  [Dies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

DoL.  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard.  AU  dead. 

DoL.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there,  a  way  for  Caesar! 

Enter  CiESAR  and  Attendants. 

DoL.  0,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer; 
That  you  did  fear  is  done. 

QjES,.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths? 
1  do  not  see  them  bleed. 
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DoL.  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her  figs. 
This  was  his  ba,sket. 

Cjes.  Poison 'd  then. 

1  Guard.  0  Caesar,  ^ 

This  Charmian  liv'd  but  now;  she  stood,  and  spake: 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

CiES.  0  noble  weakness! — 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison  't  would  appear 
By  external  swelling:  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL.  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown: 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.  This  is  an  aspic's  trail :  and  these  fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

C^s.  Most  probable 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them  ;  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity  than  his  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  \Exem\i. 
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"  The  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  souring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself."  Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 


The  above  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio  Corrector.  The  original  has, 
"  6y  revolution  lotcering." 


Taking  "  revolution "  as  a 
change  of  circumstances  or  feel- 
ings, the  pleasure  of  to-day  be- 
comes lowered,  and  is  the  opposite 
of  itself — it  is  pain.  We  hold  to 
the  original. 


"  The  silken  tackle 
Smell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands." 

Act  IL,  Sc.  2. 

Even  the  literality  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  the  Corrector  is  a  mistake. 
Cordage  does  swell  when  handled. 
But  it  swelled  with  sympathetic 
pleasure  at  the  touches  of  the 
flower-soft  hands.  How  easy  it  is 
to  destroy  a  poetical  image  by  a 
ruthless  change  of  a  letter;  al- 
though such  changes  are  sometimes 
happy. 


The  original  has  swell.  The 
folio  Corrector  will  have  no  poe- 
tical hyperbole.  The  tackle  must 
smell  of  the  scented  fingers. 


"  Eun  one  before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests.' 


Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 


The  original  has  guests.  The 
Corrector  of  the  folio  strikes  out 
the  u. 


We  have  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  emendation.  The 
gests  are  the  deeds  of  Antony. 

"  A  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root."  Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

The  Corrector  gives  smites.  The  1       Suites  is  clearly  wrong.  The 

original  has  suites.                                common  reading  is  shoots.  We 

prefer    smites,    which    has  only 
1  changed  a  letter. 


aLOSSARY. 


Abm-gaunt.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed." 
Arm-gaunt,  of  which  we  have  no  other  example,   may  convey 
the  notion  of  a  steed  fierce  and  terrible  in  armour. 

Blows.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  6. 

"  This  blows  my  heart." 
Blows  in  the  sense  of  swells,  expands. 
Brize.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June." 
The  hrize,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  briose,  is  the  ox-fly,  or 
gad-fly. 

Brooch'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  13. 

"  Brooch'd  with  me." 
Brooch'd  is  adorned,  as  with  a  brooch. 
BURGONET.     Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  And  burgonet  of  men." 
The  burgonet  was  a  species  of  helmet.     In  *  Henry  VI.,  Part 
II.'  (Act  v.,  Sc.  2),  the  word  occurs  several  times,  and  Clif- 
ford says  to  Warwick,  alluding  to  the  crest  on  his  helmet — 

"  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear." 
The  burgonet  bore  the  distinctive  sign  of  chieftainship,  and 
so  Antony  is  the  "  burgonet  of  men." 

Cantle.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost." 
See  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.' 
Change.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Must  change  his  horns  with  garlands." 
Change  is  to  vary,  give  a  diflerent  appearance  to.     Warburton 
and  others  proposed  to  read  charge. 

Chares.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  13. 

"  And  does  the  meanest  chares." 
Chares  are  single  pieces  of  work,   a  turn  or  bout,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cerre,  a  turn,  a  business,  or  space  of  time. 
Hence  we  have  charwoman. 

Compose.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia." 
Compose  is  to  agree,  come  to  a  composition  or  an  agreement. 
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Confound.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd." 
Confound  is  used  in  the  sense  of  destroyed. 

DlSCANDERING.      Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm." 
Diacandering  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  disquandering,  though  the 
word  is  usually  printed  discandying,  contrary  to  the  original. 
For  squandering,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  passage  before  us, 
see  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

Dispos'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  12. 

"She  had  dispos'd  with  Ceesar." 
Disposed  MJii/tls  complied  with,  made  terms  with. 
Distractions.    Act  III.,  Sc.  7. 

"  His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions." 
Distractions  is  used  for  detachments ;  his  power  was  sent  out 
dispersedly. 

Eqypt.     Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt." 
Egypt  is  here  used  for  the  queen  of  Egypt. 
Extended.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates." 
Extended  is  used  in  its  legal  sense,  seized  uponj  we  now  use 
the  noun  extent. 
Fleet.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike." 
Fleet,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon /ea<,  is  the  old  word  for  Jloat. 
Follow'd.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  have  foUow'd  thee  to  this." 
That  is,  I  have  pursued  thee,  driven  thee,  to  this. 

Forspoke.    Act  III.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars." 
For  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  privative,  of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  forbid.    Forspoke  is  spoken — decided — against. 

Qarboils.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  garboils  she  awak'd." 
Oarboils,  says  Phillips,  '  World  of  Words,'  are  "  tumults,  up- 
roar, disorders,   troubles."      Drayton  has  used  it  in    his 
'  England's  Parnassus  :* — 

"  Such  is  the  garboile  of  this  conflict." 
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Oaudt  night.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night." 
A  gaudy  night  is  a  night  of  rejoicing.     In  the  Universities 
and  Inns  of  Court  a  gaudy  day  was  a  feast  day.     Oaudiea, 
says  Phillips,  are  "  double  commons,  such  as  are  allowed  on 
gaudy -days." 

Ghates.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Grates  me : — The  sum." 
Orates  me  is  offends  me,  m  displeasing,  grating,  harsh  to  me. 
Habried.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

**  That  80  I  harried  him." 
To  harry  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hergian,  to  ravage,  to  de- 
vastate, as  by  an  army.     To  harass  is  from  the  same  root, 
and  harried  here  means  vexed,  annoyed. 

Ho  !     Act  IV ,  Sc.  2. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!" 
These  interjections  have  the  sense  of  atop. 

Holding.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  The  holding  every  man  shall  bear." 
The  holding  is  the  burthen  of  the  song. 
Hope.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"I  cannot  hope 
Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together." 
In  this  passage  hope  is  used  in  the  sense  of  expect.  Chancer 
has  used  it  with  the  same  meaning,  but  the  inaccuracy  was 
shown  by  Puttcnham,  in  Shakspere's  time,  by  a  droll  in- 
stance from  the  speech  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  to 
Edward  IV. : — "  I  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow." 

Lated.    Act  III.,  Sc.  9. 

"  I  am  so  lated  in  the  world." 
The   Anglo-Saxon  Icet  has  the  meaning  of  slow  or  tardy,  of 
permission,  and  of  obstruction  or  hindrance,  and  we  have 
thence  both  let  and  late.    Lated  is  here  obstructed,  and 
therefore  unsuccessful.     In  'Macbeth,' 

"  Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace," 
we  have  a  similar  sense. 
Laurel.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Sit  laurel  victory,  and  smooth  success.' 
The  practice  of  using  the  substantive  as  an  adjective  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  poets  of  Shakspere's  day,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  with  advantage  in  the  present  age. 
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LlEUTENANTBY.     Act  III.,  Sc.  9. 

"Dealt  on  lieu  tenantry." 
That  is,  made  war  by  lieutenants,  by  deputy.     Lieutenant  ig 
from  the  French,  the  holder  under  another,  or  tenant  of  a 
place. 

Mered.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  The  mered  question." 
Mere  is  a  boundary,  and  to  mere  is  to  define  limits.    Spenser 
used  the  word  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb. 

Mebelt.    Act  III.,  Sc.  7. 

"  The  horse  were  merely  lost." 
Merely  is  utterly,  entirely. 
Modekn.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  As  we  greet  modem  friends." 
Modem,  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  used  to  express  anything 
common  and  ordinary.     So  in  'As  You  Like  It' — 
"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances." 
Mount.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  As  I  conceive  the  journey^  be  at  the  Mount." 
The  Mount  no  doubt  means  Mount  Misenum.     The  original 
omits  the  article. 

Muss.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth." 
A  muss  is  a  scramble,  throwing  things  into  a  crowd  to  be 
scrambled  for. 

NuBSE.     Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's." 
The  nurse  is  unquestionably  death;  not  the  gross  substance 
which  nourishes  equally  the  beggar  and  Cajsar,  as  Johnson 
interprets  it. 

Plates.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket." 
Plates  were  pieces  of  silver  money.    In  Marlowe's  'Jew  of 
Malta'  (Act  II.,  Sc.  2),  we  have — 

"  He  is  worth  three  hundred  plates;" 

which  a  previous  line  proves  to  be  eqixal  to  two  hundred 
crowns. 

Pleaoh'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  12. 

"  Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms.** 
Plcach'd  is  intertwined,  folded. 
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Pbooiss.    Acfr  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Where 's  Fulvia's  process  1" 
Process  is  used  in  the  sense  of  order  or  summons  in  a  suit  at 
lav. 

PiBAMiDES.    Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  My  country's  high  pyramides." 
Pyramtaea  is  used  as  a  quadrisyllable ;  it  is  the  Latin  plural 
of  pyramid. 

JKashness.    Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

"  Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness." 
That  is,  you  would  well  deserve  reproof  on  account  of  rashness. 

Kano'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall." 
Banged,  as  Capell  (the  most  neglected  of  the  commentators) 
properly  explains,  is  orderly  ranged;  he  refers  to  a  passage 
in  '  Coriolanus ' — 

"  Bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruins." 

Reoiment.    Act  III.,  Sc.  6. 

"  And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull." 
Regiment  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  government  or  rule. 
Rkneagdes.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Reneagues  all  temper." 
Reneagues  is  renounces.  It  is  usually  spelt  reneges;  Chaucer 
uses  it  in  the  form  of  reneyes  in  the  same  sense,  but  Coleridge 
suggested  the  form  reneagues,  which  gives  us  the  proper 
pronunciation,  as  in  leagues,  and  we  have  adopted  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Safe.     Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going." 
Safe  is  here  used  as  a  verb  active,  to  make  safe.    In  Act  IV., 
Sc.  6,  saf'd  is  used  in  a  similar  manner — 
"  Best  you  saf'd  the  bringer." 

Seel.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  The  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes." 
To  seel  was  to  close  up  the  eyes  of  the  wild  hawk,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taming. 

Station.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one." 
StcUion  is  the  act  of  standing,  as  motion  is  the  act  of  moving. 
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Stone.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Your  considerate  stone." 
An  allusion,  probably,  to  the  old  saying,  "  As  silent  as  a  stone;'' 
a  frequent  comparison  among  our  ancient  writers. 

Take  in.    Act  III,,  Sc.  7. 

"  And  take  in  Toryne." 
To  take  in  is  to  gain  by  conquest,  to  take. 
Token'd  pestilence.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence." 
The  token'd  pestilence  is  that  stage  of  the  plague  when  the 
spots  appear  on  the  skin,   and   which  were   called   God's 
tokens. 

Tkiple.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  triple  pillar  of  the  world." 
Triple  is  here  used  in  the  unusual  sense  of  third  or  one  of 
three,  and  except  in  '  All  'a  Well  that  Ends  Well '  (Act  II., 
Sc.  1),  "  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye,  safer  than  mine 
own  two,"  we  know  of  no  other  instance  of  triple  being 
used  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  threefold. 

ViLD.     Act  v.,  Sc.  2. 

"  In  this  vild  world." 
Vild  was  the  old  spelling  for  vile,  and  is  used  by  Shakspere  and 
the  writers  of  his  time. 

Weet.    Act  I.,  So.]. 

"  Tlie  world  to  weet." 
To  weet,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  witan,  is  to  know.    Chaucer 
uses  it  in  the  form  of  wete. 

Tare.    Act  III.,  Sc.  11. 

"  For  being  yare  about  him." 
Yare  is  prompt,  nimble.    See  '  The  Tempest.' 
Tield.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  the  gods  yield  you  for  't." 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  gods  reward  you  for  it.     In  '  As  You 
Like  It,'  "  God  'ild  you  "  occurs,  which  is  the  same  phra.se. 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Ctmbelise,  Eini/  of  Britain. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  so.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Clotex,  son  to  the  Queen,  by  a  former  htisband. 

Aj)poars,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Leonatus  Posthumus,  husband  to  Imogen. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5. 

Belaeius,  a  banished  lord,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Morgan. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3;  sc.  6.     Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  5 

GuiDERius,  son  to  Cymbclino,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Polydore, 

supposed  S071  to  Belarius. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  5. 

Arviragus,  son  to  Cymteline,  disguised  under  the  name  of  Cadwal, 

supposed  son  to  Belarius. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5 

FuiLARio,  a  Jloman,  friend  to  Posthumus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  4. 

lAcniMO,  a  Roman,  friend  to  Posthumus. 

Ap2]cars,  Act  I.  sc.  5;  sc.  7.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  & 

A  French  Gentleman,  friend  to  Philario. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5. 

Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  forces. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Two  British  Captains. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

PiSANio,  gentleman  to  Posthumus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  se.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  7.    Act  II.  sc.  3. 

Act  III.  se.  2;  se.  4;  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  V.  sa  5. 

Cornelius,  a  physician. 

Appears,  Act  I.  se.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Cymbeline's  Court. 

Ap2}ear,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
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Two  Gaolers. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  4. 

Queen,  wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  6.    Act  II.  so.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  5. 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbeline,  iy  a  former  Queen. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  7.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  3. 

Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  5. 

Helen,  woman  to  Imogen. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a  Soothsayer, 

Musicians,  Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and 

other  Attendants. 

SCENE, — SOMETIMES   IN   BRITAIN;   SOMETIMES    IN    KOMB 


'  The  Tragedie  of  Cymbeline '  -was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of 
1623.  The  play  is  very  carcfally  divided  into  acts  and  scenes — an 
aiTangement  which  is  sometimes  wanting  in  other  plays  of  this  edition. 
Piintcd  as  'Cymbeline'  must  have  been  from  a  manuscript,  the  text, 
sdthough  sometimes  difficult,  presents  few  examples  of  absolate  error. 


CYMBELINE. 


ACT  I. 

SCEI^  I. — Britain.    The  Garden  behind  Cymbeliue'a  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent,   rou  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns:  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 

Still  seem  as  does  the  king. 

2  Gent.  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  solo  son,  (a  widow. 

That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman :  She  's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd ;  she  imprison'd:  all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the  queen, 
That  most  desir'd  the  match:  But  not  a  courtier 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report:  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd,)  is  a  creature  such 
As  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  faiUng 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
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So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far. 

1  Gent,  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself;  ' 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent,  What 's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:  His  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour. 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success : 

So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus : 

And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in- the  wars  o'  the  time, 

Died  with  their  swords  in  hand;  for  which,  their  fatb/»\ 

(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,)  took  such  sorrow 

That  he  quit  being;  and  his  gentle  lady. 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 

As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus; 

Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber: 

Puts  to  him  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 

As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  minister'd. 

And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest:  Liv'd  in  court- 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd: 

A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  th'  more  mature 

A  glass  that  feated  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 

A  child  that  guided  dotards:  to  his  mistress — 

For  whom  he  now  is  banish 'd — her  own  price 

Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue; 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 

What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
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I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd.' 
So  slackly  guarded !     And  the  search  so  slow, 

That  could  not  trace  them! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe'er  't  is  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear :  Here  comes  the  gentleman, 
The  queen,  and  princess.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  smie. 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Qdeen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you:  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  't  were  good, 
Yon  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together.      {Exit  Queen 

Imo,  0  dissembling  courtesy!     How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me:  You  must  be  gone; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
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Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 
O,  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Be-enter  Queen, 

Queen.  Bo  brief,  I  pray  you : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure:  Yet  I  '11  move  him       [Aside. 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow:  Adieu! 

Imo.  Nay,  stay  a  little: 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's:    take  it,  heart; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife. 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post,  How!  how!  another? — 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death ! — Eemain,  remain  thou  here. 

[Putting  on  the  nivf. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on !  And  sweetest,  fairest. 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trifles, 
I  still  win  of  you :  For  my  sake  wear  this ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love;  I  'II  place  it 
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Upon  this  fairest  prisoner.       [Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Imo.  O,  the  gods! 

When  shall  we  see  again? 

Bnter  Ctmbeline  a7id  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Ctm.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my  sight . 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  Away ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.        There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  di.sloyal  thing, 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation ; 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace?  obedience? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cym.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queen ! 

Imo.  0  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an  eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 

Cym.  Thou   took'st   a   be^ar;   wouldst   have   made  my 
throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What!  art  thou  mad? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir:  Heaven  restore  me! — 'Would  I  were 
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A  neat-herd's  daughter!  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son! 


Re-enter  Queen. 


Thou  foolish  thing! — 
you  have  done        [To  the  Quekn. 
Away  with  her, 


Cym. 

They  were  again  together: 
Not  after  our  command. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience: — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace. — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Gym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  I  [Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fye! — you  must  give  way: 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir?     What  news? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger:  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on  't. 

Imo.  Your  son  's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his  part. 
To  draw  upon  an  exile ! — 0  brave  sir ! 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master  ? 

Pis.  On  his  command:  He  would  not  suffer  mo 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 
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Queen.  Pray,  walk  awhile. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

1  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  you  shall,  at  least, 
Gk>  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me.        [Ejceujit. 

SCENE  111.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt;  the  vio- 
lence of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice:  Where 
air  comes  out,  air  comes  in :  there  's  none  abroad  so  whole- 
some as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it.  Have  I 
hurt  him? 

2  Lord.  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience.     [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him?  his  body  's  a  passable  carcass  if  he 
be  not  hurt:  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt:  it  went  o'  the  back  side 
the  town.  [Aside. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.  No;  but* he  fled  forward  still,  toward  your  face. 

[Aside. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you !  You  have  land  enough  of  your  own : 
but  he  added  to  your  having;  gave  you  some  ground. 

2  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans:  Puppies! 

[Aside. 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how  long  a 
fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse  me ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is 
damned.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together:  She  's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen 
small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection 
should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  to  my  chamber:  'Would  there  had  been 
some  hurt  done! 
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2  Lord.  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall  of  an 
ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 


Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let  's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  ^ 


[Exeiini. 


SCENE  IV. — A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'  the  haven, 
And  question  d'st  every  sail:  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  't  were  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.     What  was  the  la.st 
That  he  spake  to  thee  1 

Pis.  It  was,  "  His  queen,  his  queen ! " 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief  1 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I ! 
And  that  was  all? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye  or  eftr 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove  or  hat  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldat  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ;  crack'd  them, 
but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  : 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 
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With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say:  ere  I  could  teU  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  sweaJ 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  despatch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Eome.     An  Apartment  in Philario'«  House. 
Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  and  a  Frenchman. 

Iach.  Believe  it,  sir :  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain :  He  was 
then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove  so  worthy  as  since 
he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of:  but  I  could  then  have 
looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration ;  though  the 
catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  side, 
and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished,  than 
now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  without  and  within. 

Fkench.  1  have  seen  him  in  France :  we  had  very  many 
there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he. 

Iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter,  (wherein 
he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value  than  his  own.)  words 
him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And  then  his  banishment — 

Iach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that  weep  this 
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lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,  are  wonderfully  to 
extend  him ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else  an 
easy,  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  less 
quality.  But  how  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  1  How 
creeps  acquaintance? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  .together  ;  to  whom  I 
have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my  life : — 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  comes  the  Briton :  Let  him  be  so  entertained  amongst 
you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger 
of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this 
gentleman,  whom  I  commend  to  you  as  a  noble  friend  of 
mine:  How  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

Frekch.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courtesies, 
which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness:  I  was  glad  I 
did  atone  my  countryman  and  you ;  it  had  been  pity  you 
should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as 
then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a 
nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young  traveller, 
rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,  than  in  my 
every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  experiences:  but,  upon 
my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend  not  to  say  it  is  mended,) 
my  quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitreraent  of 
swords;  and  by  such  two  that  would,  by  all  likelihood,  have 
confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think:  *t  was  a  contention  in  public, 
which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report.  It  was 
much  like  an  argument  that  fdl  out  last  night,  where  each  of 
us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country  mistresses:  This  gentleman 
at  that  time  vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirma- 
tion,) his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant- 
qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any  the  rarest  of  our 
ladies  in  France. 
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Iach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living;  or  this  gentleman's 
opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  miud. 

Iach,  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  i^rovoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I  would 
abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not 
her  friend. 

Iach.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-haud  com- 
parison,) had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good,  for  any 
lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as 
that  diamond  of  yours  outlustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I 
could  not  but  believe  she  excelled  many :  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her:  so  do  I  my  stone. 

Iach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she  'a 
outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  may  be  sold,  or  given,  if 
there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase,  or  merit  for  the 
gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of 
the  gods. 

Iach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

Iach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours:  but  you  know 
strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds.  Your  ring  may 
be  stolen  too :  so,  your  brace  of  unprizeable  estimations,  the 
one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other  casual;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a 
that-way-accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning 
both  of  fii-st  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  courtier 
to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress ;  if,  in  the  holding  or 
the  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing  doubt  you 
have  store  of  thieves ;  notwithstanding  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  I  thank 
him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar  at  first. 

Iach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation  I  should  get 
ground  of  your  fair  mistress :  make  her  go  back,  even  to  the 
yielding;  had  I  admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend. 

VOL.  III. 
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Post.  No,  no. 

Iach.  I  dare,  thereupon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to 
your  ring;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'ervaUies  it  something: 
But  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your  confidence  than 
her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your  oflFence  herein  too,  I  durst 
attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  iu  too  bold  a  persuasion ; 
and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you  're  worthy  of  by  your 
attempt. 

Iach.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  it,  de- 
serve more, — a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this:  it  came  in  too  suddenly; 
let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Iach.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neighbour's, 
on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail? 

Iach.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy  you  think  stands  so 
safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your  ring,  that, 
commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more 
advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a  second  conference,  and 
I  v?ill  bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers  which  you 
imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it:  my  ring  I 
hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  't  is  part  of  it. 

Iach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.  If  you 
buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  preserve  it 
from  tainting :  But,  I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that 
you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue;  you  bear  a 
graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

Iach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  would  undergo 
what 's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your 
return: — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us:  My 
mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy 
thinking :  I  dare  you  to  this  match :  here 's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lAcn.  By  the  gods  it  is  one : — If  I  bring  you  no  sufficient 
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testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily  part  of 
your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats  are  yours ;  so  is  your 
diamond  too.  If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour 
as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my 
gold,  are  yours; — provided  I  have  your  commendation  for 
my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  us  have  articles 
betwixt  us ; — only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer.  If  you  make 
your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  me  directly  to  understand 
you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no  further  your  enemy:  she  is  not 
worth  our  debate.  If  she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  mak- 
ing it  appear  otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  sh<all  answer  mo  with 
your  sword. 

Iach.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant :  AVe  will  have  these  things 
set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away  for  Britain; 
lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and  starve.  I  will  fetch 
my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Posthumus  a7id  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let  us  follow 
'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline'«  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew  's  on  ground,  gather  those 
flowers ; 
Make  haste:  Who  has  the  note  of  them? 

1  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch.  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs? 

Cor.  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay:  here  they  are,  madam: 

[Presenting  a  small  box. 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  offence — 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly? 
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Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question:  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long?     Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes?  distil?  preserve?  yea,  so, 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections?     Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is  't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?     I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
AUayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  eflfects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  eflfects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  0,  content  thee. 


Enter  Pisanio. 


[Aside. 


Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him 
Will  I  first  work:  he 's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio? 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you,  madam; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. —  [To  Pisanio. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  think  she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature:  Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile: 
Which  first,  perchance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats  and  do^ ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  eflfect :  and  T  tlie  truer 
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So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  further  service,  doctor, 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?     Dost  thou  think  in 
time 
She  will  not  quench ;  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses?     Do  thou  work: 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master:  greater;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp:  Eeturn  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him :  What  shalt  thou  expect. 
To  be  depeuder  on  a  thing  that  leans, — 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  box:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour: 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — ^Nay,  I  prithee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do  't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still, — to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee :  I  '11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  'It  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women: 
Think  on  my  words.     [Exit  Pisanio.] — A  sly  and  constant 

knave ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd :  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  handfast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
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Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  sweet ;  aud  which  she,  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Re-eiUer  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so; — well  done,  well  done: 

The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 

Bear  to  my  closet: — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio; 

Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pis.  And  shall  do : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  '11  choke  myself:  there  's  all  I  *11  do  for  you.  [Exit, 

SCENE  VII. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  a  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd ; — 0,  that  husband  I 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it!     Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy!  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious :  Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?     Fye ! 

EtUer  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

Iach.  Change  you,  madam? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir: 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

Iach.  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich ! 
If  she  be  furnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend  I 
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Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight; 
Eather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  "  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to  whoso 
kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.      Reflect  upon  him 

accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trust 

"  Leonatus." 

So  far  I  read  aloud : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you;  and  shall  find  it  so 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

Iaoi.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?     Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  aud  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  laud,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

Iach.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other:  Nor  i'  the  judgment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  Nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness. 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow? 

Iach.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you?     Are  you  well? 

Iach.  Thanks,  madam ;  well : — Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 

[To  PiSAOTO. 
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My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord]     His  health,  'beseech  you? 

Iach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth?     I  hope  he  is. 

Iach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome:  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here 

He  did  incline  to  sadness;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

Iach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home :  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from  's  free  lungs,  cries,  "  0 ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man, — who  knows, 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof. 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ? " 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so? 

Iach.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman :  But,  heavens  know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Iach.  Not  he:  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  him  might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  't  is  much ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir? 

Iach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 
Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me.     What  wreck  discern  you  in  me 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 
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Iach.  Lamentable!     What! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  1 

Iach.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on  't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.     'Pray  yoii, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do:  For  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies;  or,  timely  knowing, 
The  remedy  then  born,)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

Iach.  Had  I  this  cheek. 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here :  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol :  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour);  then,  by-peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow;  it  were  fit 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

Iach.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  't  is  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Iach.  0  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart 
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With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 

So  fair,  and  fasteu'd  to  an  cmpery, 

Would  make  the  great'st  king  double !     To  be  partner'd 

With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 

Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseas'd  ventures, 

That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 

Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boil'd  stuff, 

As  well  might  poison  poison !     Be  reveng'd : 

Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 

Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd?     If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true. 
How  shall  I  be  reveng'd  1 

Iach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets. 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  1     Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

Iach.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What,  ho !  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault ;  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! 
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Iach.  0  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say : 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  aflSance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er:  And  he  is  one 
The  tiniest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him  : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

Iach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off", 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking,  a  false  report  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err:  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chafi"-less.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All 's  well,  sir :  Take  my  power  i'  the  court  for  yours. 

Iach.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord  ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is 't? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing,)  have  mingled  sums, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France:  'T  is  plate,  of  rare  device ;  and  jewels. 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form;  their  values  great; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.     May  it  pleaso  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 
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Imo.  Willingly; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety:  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

Iach.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men:  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night, 
r  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  0,  no,  no. 

Iach.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word. 
By  length'ning  ray  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains; 

But  not  away  to-morrow! 

Iach.  0,  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do 't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me;  it  shall  safe  be  kept, 
And  truly  yielded  you :  You  are  very  welcome. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck!  when  I  kissed 
the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away!  I  had  a  hundred 
pound  on  't :  And  then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take  me 
up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and 
might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  ha\e  broke  his  pate 
with  your  bowl. 
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2  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  hiin  that  broke  it,  it 
would  have  ran  all  out.  [Aside. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for 
any  stauders  by  to  curtail  his  oaths.     Ha? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  nor  [Aside]  crop  the  ears  of  them. 

Cu).  Whoreson  dog! — I  give  him  satisfaction?  'Would 
he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth, — A 
pox  on  't!  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am.  They 
dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen  my  mother: 
every  jackslave  hath  his  belly-full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go 
up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

2  Lord.  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock, 
with  your  comb  on.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou? 

1  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that:  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit 
offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that  s  come  to  court 
to-night  ? 

Clo.  a  stranger!  and  I  not  know  on  't! 

2  Lord.  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows  it  not. 

[Aside. 

1  Lord.  There 's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  't  is  thought,  one 
of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus!  a  banished  rascal;  and  he's  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 

1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him?  Is  there  no  dero- 
gation in  't? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted;  therefore  your  issues, 
being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian:  What  I  have  lost  to- 
day at  bowls  I  '11  win  to-night  of  him.     Come,  go. 
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2  Lord.     I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

\_Exeunt  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  I  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband.     From  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he  'd  make,  the  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind;  that  thou  may'st  stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Bed-Chamher ;  in  one  part  of  it  a  trunk. 
Imogen  reading  in  her  bed;  a  Lady  attending. 

Imo.  Who  's  there  1  my  woman  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then:  mine  eyes  are  weak: 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left:  To  bed: 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  prithee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly.  [Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye !         [Sleeps.     Iachimo,  from  the  trunk 

Iach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest:  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets!     That  I  might  touch! 
But  kiss  ;  one  kiss ! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
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How  dearly  they  do  't — 'T  is  her  breathing  that 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus:  The  flame  o'  the  taper 

Bows  toward  her;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  lac'd 

With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. — But  my  design. 

To  note  the  chamber,  I  will  write  all  down: 

Such  and  such  pictures: — There  the  window:  Such 

The  adornment  of  her  bed : — The  arras,  figures, 

Why,  such,  and  such : — And  the  contents  o'  the  story. 

Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body 

Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 

Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying! — Come  off,  come  ofi"; 

[Taking  of  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordiaa  knot  was  hard! 
'T  is  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.     Here  's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what  end? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?     She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leaf  's  turned  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye !     I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here.  [Clock  strikes. 

One,  two,  three, — Time,  time ! 

[Goes  into  the  trunJc.    The  scene  doses. 
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SCENE  III. — Wiihottt  the  Palace,  under  Imogen's  Aparh^ient. 
Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the 
most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient  after  the  noble  temper 
of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you 
win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.  If  I  could 
get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold  enough.  It 's 
almost  morning,  is  't  not? 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come:  I  am  advised  to 
give  her  music  o'  mornings;  they  say  it  will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  01) ;  tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your  finger- 
ing, so ;  we  '11  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  will  do,  let  her 
remain ;  but  I  '11  never  give  o'er.  First,  a  very  excellent 
good-conceited  thing;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with 
admirable  lich  words  to  it, — and  then  let  her  consider. 

Song. 

Hark !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies; 

And  winking  Mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 

With  everything  that  pretty  is — My  lady  sweet,  arise  : 

Arise,  arise. 

So,  get  you  gone.     If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider  your 

music  the  better:  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  voice  in  her  ears,  which 

horse-hairs  and  calves'-guts  nor  the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch 

to  boot,  can  never  amend.  [^Exeunt  Musicians. 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that 's  the  reason  I 
was  up  so  early.     He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I 
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have  done,  fatherly.     Good  morrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to 

mv  gracious  mother.  j       v  4.„,.  7 

cIm.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stern  daughter? 

Will  she  not  forth?  ,  ,      - 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  musics,  but  she  vouclisafea 

no  notice. 

Gym   The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him:  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she  's  yours.  ,  ,    ^,     i  • 

QxJEEN.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  kmg, 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Fi-ame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits ;  and,  befriended 
With  aptness  of  the  season,  make  denials 
Increase  your  services:  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her,  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Q^Q  Senseless?  not  so. 

E)iter  a  Messenger. 
I*Iess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Qyji^  a  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now; 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his:  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent  on  us. 
We  must  extend  our  notice.     Our  dear  son. 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  queen  and  us;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Eoman.— Gome,  our  queen. 

[Exeunt  Gymbeline,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Messenger. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I  '11  speak  with  her;  if  not. 
Let  her  lie  still  and  dream.— By  your  leave,  ho!—    [Knocks 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her.     What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?     'T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth;  yea,  and  makes 
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Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  yield  up 

Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  't  is  gold 

Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 

Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man :  What 

Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  1     I  will  make 

One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me;  for 

I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 

By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Eiiler  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who  's  there  that  knocks? 

Clo.  a  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That 's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of:  What's  your  lordship's  pleasure? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person  :  Is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There  is  gold  for  you;  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess — 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest:  sister,  your  sweet  hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir :  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so  't  were  as  deep  with  me: 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me:  i'  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness ;  one  of  your  gi-eat  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 
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Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were  my  sin: 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you  '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal:  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make  't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot, 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  sLive, 
A  hildiug  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer, 
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In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  theo, 

Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now  ?  Pisanio ! 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?  Now,  the  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently : — 

Clo.  His  garment? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool; 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse: — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jev/el,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm;  it  was  thy  master's:  'shrew  me, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw  't  this  morning:  confident  I  am 
Last  night  't  was  on  mine  arm ;  I  kiss'd  it : 
I  hope  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'T  will  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go  and  search.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me: — 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make  't  an  action  call  witness  to  't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too: 

She  's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope. 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd : 

His  meanest  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Hoiise. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir;  I  would  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him? 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
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That  warmer  days  would  come :  In  these  sear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  cauch  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus:  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly :  And,  I  think. 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  Komans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be.) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at:  Their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  ai-e  people  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

EiUer  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See!  lachimo! 

Post,  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land: 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi,  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return, 

Iach.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And  therewithal  the  best:  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

Iach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

Iach.  'T  is  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
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When  you  were  there? 

Iach.  He  was  expected  then, 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearin,w? 

Iach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone  's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

Iach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

Iach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further:  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  ring,  is  yours:  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

Iach.  Sir,  my  circumstances 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You  '11  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

Iach.  First,  her  bed-chamber 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but  profess, 
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Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  it  was  hang'd 
AVith  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride:  A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value;  which  I  wonder'd, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on  't  was — 

Post.  This  is  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

Iach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

Iach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing:  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves:  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

Iach.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted:  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour  I — 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

Iach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Pulling  ovt  the  bracelet. 
Be  pale:  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel:  See! — 
And  DOW  't  is  up  again :  It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond;  I  '11  keep  them. 
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Post.  Jove! 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it:  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

Iach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that; 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm;  I  see  her  yet; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich 'd  it  too :  She  gave  it  me, 
And  said  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

Iach.  She  writes  so  to  you?  doth  she? 

Post.  0,  no,  no,  no ;  't  is  true.     Here,  take  this  too ; 

[^Qives  the  ring. 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on  't: — Let  there  be  no  honour 
Where  there  is  beauty;  truth,  where  semblance;  love, 
Where  there  's  another  man ;  The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues;  which  is  nothing: — 
0,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  't  is  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so  I  hope  he  came  by  't: — Back  my  ring; — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

Iach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
T  is  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 't  is  true,  I  am  sure 
She  would  not  lose  it:  her  attendants  are 
AU  sworn,  and  honourable: — They  induc'd  to  steal  it! 
And  by  a  stranger! — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her: 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontiuency 

Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dearly. 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient! 
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This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  behev'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of — 

Post.  Never  talk  ou  't; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

Iach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging:  By  my  hfe, 
I  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Iach.  Will  you.  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic:  never  count  the  turns; 
Once,  and  a  million! 

Iach.  I  '11  be  sworn, — 

Post.  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done  't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

Iach.  I  '11  deny  nothing. 

Post.  0,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-meal! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do 't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father: — I  '11  do  something —  [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won : 
Let 's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

Iach.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeutii 

SCENE  V. — The  same.     Another  Itoom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers?     We  arc  all  bastards; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 

VOL.  in.  67 
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When  I  was  stamp'd ;  some  coiner  with  Ilia  tools 

Made  me  a  counterfeit:  Yet  my  mother  seem'd 

The  Dian  of  that  time:  so  doth  my  wife 

The  nonpareil  of  this. — 0  vengeance,  vengeance ! 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 

Aud  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance:  did  it  with 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on 't 

Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I  thought  her 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow: — O,  all  the  devils! — 

This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was  't  not? — 

Or  less, — at  first:  Perchance  he  spoke  not;  but, 

Like  a  fuU-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 

Cry'd,  oh!  and  mounted:  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me !     For  there  's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part:  Be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers;  revenges,  hers; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability, 

All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why,  hers,  in  part  or  all;  but  rather,  all: 

For  ev'n  to  vice    , 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 

One  vice  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     1  '11  write  against  them. 

Detest  them,  curse  them: — Yet  't  is  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  -will. 

The  very  devils  cannot  pls^e  them  better.  [ExU 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. — Britain.  A  Room  of  State  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Clotex,  and  Lords,  at  one  door; 
and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius  a7id  Attendants. 

Cym.  Now  say,  wtiat  would  Augustus  Caesar  with  us? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Ca3sar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues 
Be  theme  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it,)  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute. 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ei"e  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Eemember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters ; 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  conquest 
Ceesar  made  here;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  came,  and  saw,  and  overcame:  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten ;  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles !)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks:  For  joy  whereof. 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
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(0,  giglot  fortune !)  to  master  Coesar's  sword, 
Iklade  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there  's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid :  Our  king- 
dom is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time;  and,  as  I  said, 
there  is  no  more  such  Caesars:  other  of  them  may  have 
crooked  noses ;  but  to  owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Ctm.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as 
Cassibelan:  I  do  not  say  I  am  one;  but  I  have  a  hand. — 
Why  tribute?  why  should  we  pay  tribute?  If  Caesar  can 
hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his 
pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light;  else,  sir,  no  more 
tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Eomans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free:  Caesar's  ambition, 
(Which  swell'd  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws;  (whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled ;  whose  repair  and  franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry;)  Mulmutius  made  our  laws, 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy: 
Receive  it  from  me,  then : — ^War,  and  confusion, 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee*  loolc 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted : — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Ctm,  Thou  art  welcotae,  Caiu3. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  spent 
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Much  under  him ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour ; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.     I  am  perfect 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Tlieir  hberties,  are  now  in  arms :  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold: 
So  Ca;sar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime  with 
us  a  day,  or  two,  or  longer:  If  you  seek  us  afterwards  in 
other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle:  if  you 
beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure, 
our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ;  and  there  's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine: 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exewit 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pisanio,  reading  a  Letter. 

Pis.  How !  of  adultery  ?     Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monster  's  her  accuser? — Leonatus! 
O,  master!  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  1     No : 
She  's  punish'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes. 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — 0,  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How !  that  I  should  murther  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command? — I,  her? — her  blood? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ? — Do  't :  The  letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity : — 0  damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee !     Senseless  bauble, 
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Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?     Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  "VVlio?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord?  Leonatus? 
O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters; 
He  'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him, — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'ciuable ;)  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love ; — of  his  content, 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave : — Bless'd  be 
You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !     Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods !    [^Reads. 

"Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in 
his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  an  you,  0  the 
dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes. 
Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford- Haven :  What 
your  own  love  will  out  of  this  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he 
wishes  you  all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and 
your,  increasing  in  love, 

"  Leonatus  Posthumus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings ! — llear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 

He  is  at  Milford-Haven:  Eead,  and  tell  me 

How  far  't  is  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 

(AVho  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord;  who  long'st, — 

0,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me : — yet  long'st, — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind : —  O,  not  like  me ; 

For  mine 's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak  thick, 

(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
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To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford:  And,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven:  But,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going 
And  our  return,  to  excuse: — but  first,  how  get  hence: 
Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot? 
We  '11  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Prithee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  w^e  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow:  I  have  heai'd  of  riding  wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf  : — But  this  is  foolery : 
Go,  bid  mj'  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 
She  '11  home  to  her  father :  and  provide  me,  presently, 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man:  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  prithee ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  There  's  no  more  to  say ; 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Wales.     A  mountainous  Country,  with  a  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  a  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours !     Stoop,  boys :  This  gate 
nstructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven, 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 
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Qui.  Hail,  heaven! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven! 

Bel,  Now  for  our  mountain  sport:.  Up  to  yon  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats-     Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off; 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd:  To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see* 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk: 
Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine, 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd:  no  life  to  ours. 

Gdi.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak:  we,  poor  unfledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest;  nor  know  not 
What  air  's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age:  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of. 

When  we  are  old  as  you?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?     We  have  seen  nothing: 
We  are  beastly;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat: 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel,  IIow  you  spealc! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries, 
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And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'  the  court, 

As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 

Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 

The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling:  the  toil  of  the  war, 

A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 

I'  the  name  of  fame  and  honour:  which  dies  i'  the  search 

And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph 

As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times, 

Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse, 

Must  court'sy  at  the  censui-e: — O,  boys,  this  story 

The  world  may  read  in  me:  My  body  's  mark'd 

With  Roman  swords;  and  my  report  was  once 

First  with  the  best  of  note:  Cymbeline  loved  me; 

And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 

Was  not  far  off:  Then  was  I  as  a  tree 

Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit:  but,  in  one  night, 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans:  so, 
Folio w'd  my  banishment;  and,  this  twenty  years, 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains; 
This  is  not  hunter's  language: — He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exeunt  Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sons  to  the  king; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think  they  are  mine:  and,    though   train'd  up  thua 
meanly 
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V  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 

The  roofs  of  palaces;  and  nature  pronapts  tiiem, 

In  simjjle  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 

Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, — 

The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 

The  king  his  father  called  Guiderius, — Jove ! 

When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 

The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out 

Into  my  story:  say, — "Thus  mine  enemy  fell; 

And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck" — even  then 

The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 

Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 

That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 

(Once  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure 

Strikes  life  into  my  sjjeech,  and  shows  much  more 

His  own  conceiving.     Hai'k !  the  game  is  rous'd ! — 

0  Cymbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows 

Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me:  whereon, 

At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes; 

Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 

Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  wast  their  nurse;  they  took  thee  for  their  mother. 

And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave: 

Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 

They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up.  [Exit 

SCENE  lY.—JVear  Milford-Haven. 
IJ7i(er  PiSANio  mid  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the  place 
Was  near  at  hand : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now : — Pisanio !  Man ! 
Where  is  Posthumus?     What  is  in  thy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?     Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee?     One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication :  Put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What 's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
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A  look  untender  ]     If  it  be  summer  uews, 

Smile  to  't  before :  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 

But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand ! 

That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 

And  he  's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man ;  thy  tongue 

May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 

Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  "  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played  the 
strumpet  in  my  bed :  the  testimonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in 
me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises ;  but  from  proof  as 
strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I  expect  my  revenge. 
That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not 
tainted  with  the  breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take 
away  her  life :  I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at  Milford-Haven : 
she  hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose:  "Where,  if  thou  fear  to 
strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander 
to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  disloyal." 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  't  is  slander, — 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world, — kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam] 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed !    What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake?  that  *s  false  to  his  bedj 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Imo.  I  false?     Thy  conscience  witness: — lachirao, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour  's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray'd  him 
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Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 

And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 

I  must  be  ripp'd: — to  pieces  with  me! — 0, 

Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors!     All  good  seeming, 

By  thy  revolt,  0  husband,  shall  be  thought 

Put  on  for  villainy ;  not  born  where  't  grows, 

But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  ^neas, 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false:  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness:   So,  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd. 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding:  When  thou  see'st  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience :  Look ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself ;  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart: 
Fear  not ;  't  is  empty  of  all  things  but  grief : 
Thy  master  is  not  there;  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it:  Do  his  bidding;  strike. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause. 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die;    , 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's:  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here  's  my  heart; 
Something  's  afore  it; — Soft,  soft;  we  '11  no  defence; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here; 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy?  Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers:  Though  those  that  are  betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
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And  thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 

My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 

And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 

Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  myself, 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 

That  now  thou  tirest  on,  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Prithee,  despatch: 

The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher:  Where  's  thy  knife? 

Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 

When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  0  gracious  lady, 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do  't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I  '11  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  fii'st. 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it?     Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence?  this  place? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee?  the  perturb'd  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return?     Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment:  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course.  Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary;  speak: 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet ;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak: 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither: 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
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My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd: 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Eoman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  ray  life. 

I  '11  give  but  notice  you  ai'e  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it;  for  't  is  commanded 
I  should  do  so:  You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while ?     Where  bide  1     How  live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband? 

Pis.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing: 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?     Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  1     V  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest.     Prithee,  think 
There  's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Eoman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is — and  but  disguise 
That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be. 
But  by  self-danger ; — you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view:  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus;  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That,  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  0,  for  such  means ! 
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Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on  't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well  then,  here  's  the  point : 

Y"ou  must  forget  to  be  a  womau ;  change 
Command  into  obedience;  fear,  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  into  a  waggish  courage; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  0,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan:  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief : 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('T  is  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  Would  you,  in  their  serving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you  '11  make  him  know 
If  that  his  head  have  car  in  music,)  doubtless 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  J  for  he  's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.     Your  means  abroad, 
You  have  me,  rich ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Prithee,  away: 
There  's  more  to  be  consider'd ;  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us:  This  attempt  ■ 
I  'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  prithee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress. 
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Here  is  a  box:  I  had  it  from  the  queen; 
What  's  in  't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood: — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best! 

Imo.  Amen:  I  thank  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v. — A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Ctm.  Thus  far;  and  so  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.        •  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over-land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you ! 

Gym.  My  lords,  you  arc  appointed  for  that  oflBice ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly:  but  from  this  time  forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner:  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords. 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness! 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Lords 

QuEEK.  He  goes  hence  frowning:  but  it  honours  us 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'T  is  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely. 
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Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness: 
The  powers  that  ho  ah-eady  hath  in  GaUia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'T  is  not  sleepy  business ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Gym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter?     She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Koman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day:  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Gall  her  before  us ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance.     {Exit  an  Attendant 

QuEEX.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been :  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'T  is  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  She 's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes, 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Gym.  Where  is  she,  sir?  How 

Gan  her  contempt  be  answer'd  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there 's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer:  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Gym.  Her  door 's  lock'd  ? 

Not  seen  of  late?  Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I  fear 
Prove  false !  [Exit. 

Queen.    Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 
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Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  oM  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — [Exit  Cloten. 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus ! — 
He  liath  a  drug  of  mine:  I  praj,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her, 
Where  is  she  gone?     Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she 's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus:  Gone  she  is. 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either:  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'T  is  certain  she  is  fled: 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king;  he  rages;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Qdeen.  All  the  better:  May 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day !       \_Exit  Queen 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her :  for  she  's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman ;  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all;  I  love  her  therefore.     But, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what 's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here?     What!  are  you  packing,  sirrah? 
Come  hither:  Ah,  you  precious  pander!  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?     In  a  word ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  0,  good  my  lord. 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
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I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 

How  can  she  be  with  him?     When  was  she  miss'd? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir?  Come  nearer; 

No  further  halting:  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her? 

Pis.  0,  my  all- worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain  ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  {^Presenting  a  letter. 

Clo.  Let 's  see  't : — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She  's  far  enough;  and  what  he  learns  by  this, 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.  I  '11  write  to  my  lord  she  's  dead.     O  Imogen, 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again !  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand;  I  know  't — Sirrah,  if  thou 
wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service,  undergo 
those  employments  wherein  I  should  have  cause  to  use  thee, 
with  a  serious  industry, — that  is,  what  villainy  soe'er  I  bid 
thee  do,  to  perform  it  directly  and  truly, — I  would  think  thee 
an  honest  man ;  thou  shouldst  neither  want  my  means  for 
thy  relief  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me?  For  since  patiently  and  con- 
stantly thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that  beggar 
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Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  of  gratitude  but  be 
a  dihgent  follower  of  mine.     Wilt  thou  serve  mel 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

CiiO.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here  's  my  purse.  Hast  any  of 
thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit  he  wore 
when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit  hither: 
let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haveu : — I  forgot  to  ask  him 
one  thing ;  I  '11  remember  't  anon : — Even  there,  thou  villain, 
Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would  these  garments  were 
come.  She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now 
belch  from  my  heart)  that  she  held  the  very  garment  of 
Posthumus  in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural  person, 
together  with  the  adornment  of  my  qualities.  With  that 
suit  upon  my  back  will  I  ravish  her:  First  kill  him,  and  in 
her  eyes ;  there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be 
a  torment  to  her  xjontempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech 
of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body. — and  when  my  lust 
hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her  I  will  execute  in  the 
clothes  that  she  so  praised,)  to  the  court  I  '11  knock  her  back, 
foot  her  home  again.  She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and 
I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

He-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  clothes. 

Be  those  the  garments? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is 't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the  second 
thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee ;  the  third  is,  that  thou 
wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous,  and 
true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is 
now  at  Milfbrd:  'Would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it! — Come, 
and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss:  for,  tnie  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be, 
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To  him  that  is  most  true.     To  Milford  go, 

And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.     Flow,  flow, 

You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !     This  fool's  speed 

Be  cross'd  with  slowness:  labour  be  his  meed!  \^E,vit. 

SCENE  Yl.— Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  hoy^s  clothes. 

Imo.  I  §ee  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one: 
1  have  tir'd  myself ;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — ^Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken :  0  Jove !  I  think 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.     Two  beggars  told  me 
I  could  not  miss  my  way:  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afiSictions  on  them ;  knowing  't  is 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true:  To  lapse  in  fulnefis 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.     Now  I  think  on  thee 
My  hunger's  gone;  but  even  before  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it:  'T  is  some  savage  hold: 
I  were  best  not  call;  I  dare  not  call:  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho !  who  's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that 's  civil,  speak ; — if  savage — 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho! — No  answer?  then  I  '11  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look  on  't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens !  \She  goes  into  the  cave 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Poly d  ore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast:  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook,  and  servant;  'tis  our  match: 
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The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come ;  our  stomachs 

Will  make  what 's  homely  savoury:  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here. 

Poor  house  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Arv,  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave ;  we  '11  browze  on  that 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel,  Stay ;  come  not  in : 

[^Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Qui,  What 's  the  matter,  sir? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel!  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  1 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not: 
Before  I  enter'd  here  I  call'd;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took :  Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  the  floor.     Here  's  money  for  my  meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  't  is  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods, 

Imo.  I  see  you  are  angry: 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it, 

Bel.  Whither  bound? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel,  What  is  your  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir:   I  have  a  kinsman  who 
[s  bound  for  Italy;  he  cmbark'd  at  Milford; 
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To  whom  being  going,  alnaost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  oflfence. 

Bel.  Prithee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd! 
'T  is  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
1  bid  for  you  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv.  I  '11  make  't  my  comfort. 

He  is  a  man ;  I  '11  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours: — Most  welcome! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends! 

If  brothers? — ^Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons,  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.  [Aside. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

GDI.  'Would  I  could  free  't! 
Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger!  Gods! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.  [Whispering 

Imo.  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes), 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods ! 
I  'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in: 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We  '11  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

GuL  Pi'ay>  draw  near. 
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Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mom  to  the  lark,  less 

welcome. 
Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 
Abv,  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Eaxnini. 

SCENE  VII.— Rome. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ: 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul :  and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Caesar! 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

1  Sen,  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant:  The  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L — The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 
Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments  serve 
me !  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made  by  him  that 
made  the  tailor  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather  (saving  reverence 
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of  the  word)  for  't  is  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare  speak  it  to  my- 
self, (for  it  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  con- 
fer in  his  own  chamber,)  I  mean,  the  lines  of  iny  body  are 
as  well  drawn  as  his ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time, 
above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services,  and 
more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions:  yet  this  imperseve- 
rant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is! 
Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy 
shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  bo  off;  thy  mistress  en- 
forced; thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face:  and  all 
this  done,  spurn  her  home  to  her  father:  who  may,  haply, 
be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage:  but  my  mother, 
having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commen- 
dations. My  horse  is  tied  up  safe:  Out,  sword,  and  to 
a  sore  purpose !  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand !  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place ;  and  the  fellow 
dares  not  deceive  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE    U.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Belauics,  Guiderius,  Arviraous,  a7id 
Imogex. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well  [To  Imogen]  :  remain  here  in  the 
cave; 
We  '11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  Brother,  stay  here:  [To  Imogen. 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  difiers  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting:  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick :  So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me:  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable :  I  am  not  very  pick, 

VOL.  III.  gg 
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Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me  here: 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gai.  I  love  thee;  I  have  spoke  it: 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  *  What?  how?  how? 

Akv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say. 
Love's  reason  's  without  reason ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is  't  shall  die,  1  'd  say, 
"  My  father,  not  this  youth." 

Bel.  0  noble  strain!  [Aside. 

0  worthiness  of  nature!  breed  of  greatness! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  aud  base  things  sire  base* 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 

1  'm  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

'T  is  the  ninth  hour  of  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [Aside.]     These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods,  what  lies 
I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say  all  's  savage,  but  at  court: 
Experience,  0,  thou  disprov'st  report! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick : — Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gui,  I  could  not  stir  him: 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me :  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  moi'e. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field: — 

We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in  and  rest. 

Arv.  We  '11  not  be  long  away. 

Bbl.  Pj^ay,  be  not  sick, 
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P'or  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever,  [Exit  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd  he  appears,  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery!     He  cut  our  roots  in  cha- 
racters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  ho  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh:  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix. 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Qui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.     Come;  away. — Who  's  there' 

Filter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates:  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me: — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates! 

Means  he  not  us?     I  partly  know  him;  't  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  't  is  he: — We  are  held  as  outlaws: — Hence. 

Gui.  He  is  but  one :  You  and  my  brother  search 
What,  .companies  are  near:  pray  you,  away; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.     [Exeunt  Belarios  and  ARViRAGua 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  some  villain  mountaineers? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — ^What  slave  art  thou? 

Qui.  a  thing 
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More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
"  A  slave,"  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  who?  to  thee?     "What  art  thou?     Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger:  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather;  he  made  those  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Qui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What 's  thy  name? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were  't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I  'm  sorry  for  't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard? 

GuL  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear;  the  wise: 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads: 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  [Exeunt,  ^htiuff. 
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Enter  Belarius  and  AfeviRAGUS. 

Bel.  No  company  's  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world:  you  did  mistake  him,  sure. 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell:  Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his:  I  am  absolute 
T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors,  for  defect  of  judgment, 
As  oft  the  cause  of  fear:  But  see,  thy  brother. 

lie-enter  Guiderids,  with  Cloten's  head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse, — 
There  was  no  money  in  't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none: 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his, 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

GuL  I  am  perfect,  what:  cut  oflf  one  Cloten 's  head, 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore, 
"With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods !)  they  grow 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gur.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But,  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives?     The  law 
Protects  not  us :  Then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us; 
Play  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself. 
For  we  do  fear  the  law?     W^hat  company 
Discover  you  abroad? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

C,  n  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
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He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  humour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation, — ay,  and  that 

From  one  bad  thing  to  worse, — not  frenzy,  not 

Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd, 

To  bring  him  here  alone :  Although,  perhaps, 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 

Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 

May  make  some  stronger  head:  the  which  he  hearing, 

(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 

He  'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is  't  not  probable 

To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 

Or  they  so  suffering:  then  on  good  ground  we  fear 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 

More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it:  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day:  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I  '11  throw  't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes  he  's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That 's  all  I  reck.  \_ExiU 

Bel.  I  fear  't  will  be  reveng'd: 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done  't!  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  I  had  done  't. 

So  the  revenge  alone  pui-sued  me ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly;  but  envy  much 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed:  I  would,  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us  througli, 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  't  is  done: — 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there  's  no  profit.     I  prithee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks :  111  stay 
mi  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
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To  dinner  presently. 

Arv,  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him:  To  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bel.  0  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head:  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'T  is  wonder 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn'd;  honour  untaught; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other:  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it 's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

GuL  Where  's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoU  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body  's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Soleinn  mime, 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds !     But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?     Hark ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  1 

Bel,  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he    mean?  since   death    of  my  dear'st 
mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad? 
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Re-enter  Arviragus,  hearing  Imogen  «^  oLead  in  his  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  conies, 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  0  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one-half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  0,  melancholy! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in? — Thou  blessed  thing! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have  made;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy! 
How  found  you  him? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see: 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at:  his  right  cheek 
Eei:)0sing  on  a  cushion. 

GuL  Where? 

Arv.  0'  the  floor; 

His  arms  thus  leagued :  I  thought  he  slept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath:  the  ruddock  would, 
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With  charitable  bill,  (0  bill,  sore-shaming 

Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 

Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 

Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gui.  Pritheo,  have  done  ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — ^To  the  grave. 

Auv.  Say,  where  shall 's  lay  him  ? 

Gdi.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be  't  so: 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground, 
As  once  to  our  mother;  use  like  note,  and  woi'ds, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  siug:  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee: 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fauef\  that  lie. 

Arv.  We  '11  speak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less:  for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys: 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paid  for  that:  Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe,    . 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you  '11  go  fetch  him. 

We  '11  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

{Exit  Belarius 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east: 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for  't. 

Arv.  'T  is  true. 
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ACT  IV 


GuL  Come  on  tlien,  aud  remove  him. 

Abv.  So,— Begin. 

SONO. 

Gui.    Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages: 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak: 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  aud  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  light'ning  flash ; 
Arv.  Noi  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 

Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 

Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  I 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation  have; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  body  of  Cloten. 

Gui.  "We  have  done  our  obsequies :  Come,  lay  him  down 
Bel.  Here  's  a  few  flowers ;  but  about  midnight,  more : 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night 

Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — Upon  their  faces : 

Yon  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd :  even  so 

These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. 

Come  on,  away:  apart  upon  our  knees. 
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The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again : 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Belarius,  Gdiderics,  ancl  Arviragub. 
Imo.  [Awaking.}  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford -Haven ;  Which  is  tho 
way? 
I  thank  you. — By  yon  bush? — Pray,  how  far  thither? 
'Ods  pittikins! — can  it  be  six  miles  yet? — 
I  have  gone  all  night : — 'Faith,  I  '11  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But  soft?  no  bedfellow: — 0,  gods  and  goddesses.' 

[Seeing  tne  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  ou  't. — 1  hope  I  dream ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures:  But  't  is  not  so ; 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing,  \ 

Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes:  Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good  faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear:  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream  's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man! — The  garments  of  Posthumus! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial:  his  Martial  thigh; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules:  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murther  in  heaven? — How? — 'T  is  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio — 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top ! — 0,  Posthumus !  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where 's  that  ?  Ah  me !  where 's  that  ? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on. — How  should  this  be  ?  Pisanio  ? 
'T  is  he,  and  Cloten :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     0,  't  is  pregnant,  pregnant ! 
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The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses?     That  confirms  it  home: 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's :  0 ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us:  0,  my  lord,  my  lord! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a  Soothsayer 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea ;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships: 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service:  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command,  our  present  numbers 
Be  muster'd;  bid  the  captains  look  to  't. — Now,  sir, 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  purpose? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vision: 
(I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus: — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Eoman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west. 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams :  which,  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination,) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here 
Without  his  top  ?     The  ruin  speaks  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How!  a  page! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him?     But  dead,  rather: 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 
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Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord, 

Luc.  He  '11  then  instmct  us  of  this  body. — Young  one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded :  Who  is  this 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow?     Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture?     What  's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck?     How  came  it?     Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing:  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master. 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain: — Alas! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters:  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding ;  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They  '11  pardon  it.  [Aside.]  Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same: 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith;  thy  faith  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me?     I  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd;  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee.     Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an  't  please  the  gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig:  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd  his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  '11  weep,  aud  sigh ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 
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Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends, 

The  boy  bath  taught  us  manly  duties:  Let  U3 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  gi'ave:  Come;  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us;  and  he  shall  be  intcrr'd 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful;  wipe  thine  eyes: 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.  {Ex&imii. 

SCENE  IIL— ^  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

Ctm.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  't  is  with  her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life  's  in  danger: — Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !     Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  '11  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  But  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     'Beseech  your  highuoss, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he  's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome : 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season :  but  our  jealousy     {To  PtBANia 
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Does  yet  depend. 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Eoman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym,  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  qucenl 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 

Than  what  you  hear  of :  come  more,  for  more  you  're  ready ; 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you :  Let 's  withdraw ; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  [Exeunt. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master  sinco 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain :  'T  is  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings:  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  still  must  woik: 
Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest ;  not  true  to  be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  '11  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer'd.         [Ent 

SCENE  IV.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  GaiDERius,  and  Arviragus. 

Goi.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  fiooi  It. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 
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Bel  Sons, 

We  '11  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going:  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from  us  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture 

Gui,  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  0,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army. 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known;  yourself 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I  '^l  thither:  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  1  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  ? 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel?     I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
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The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I  '11  go : 

Tf  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Auv.  So  say  I;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you,  boys: 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  seems  long:  their  blood  thinks  scorn, 

[Aside. 
Till  it  fly  out  and  show  them  princes  born.  [ExeuiU.. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. — A  Field  between  the  British  aiid  Roman  Camps. 

Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  handkerchief. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,   I'll  keep  thee;  for  I  wish'd 
Thou  shouldst  be  colour'd  thus.     You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murther  wives  much  better  than  themselves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little ! — 0,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance:  But,  alack, 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that 's  love^ 
To  have  them  fall  no  more:  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
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And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift. 

But  Imogen  is  your  own:  Do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom :  'T  is  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress.     Peace! 

I  '11  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  heavcDS, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose ;  I  '11  disi-obe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I  '11  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I  '11  die 

For  thee,  0  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death:  and  thus,  unknown, 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

Myself  I  '11  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fashion  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit. 

SCENE  11.— The  same. 

Enter  at  one  door,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the  Roman  army; 
and  the  British  army  at  another.  Leonatus  Postkumus 
following,  like  a  poor  soldier.  They  march  over,  and  go 
out.  Then  enter  again  in  skirmish,  Iachimo  and  Post- 
humus:  he  vanquisheth  and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then 
leaves  him. 

Iach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on  't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me.     Or,  could  this  carl, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me, 
In  my  profession?     Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
[s,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exit, 


SCENE  in. 
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The  battle  conthmes;  the  Britons  fiy;    Cymbexine  is  taken; 
then  enter,   to  his  rescue,   Belarius,  Guiderics,  and  Ar- 

VIRAGDS. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand  !  We  have  the  advantage  of  the  ground; 
The  lane  is  guarded ;  nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

E^iter  PosTHUMUS,  and  secoiids  the  Britons:   They  rescue  Cym- 

BELiNE,  and  exeunt.     Then,  enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and 

Imogen. 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hood-wiuk'd. 

Iach.  'T  is  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turu'd  strangely ;  Or  betimes 
Let 's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  111.— Anot/ier  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  British  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand? 

Post.  I  did; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought:  The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  wore 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do  't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling. 
Merely  through  fear;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane? 

Post.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf ; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant:  who  deserv'd 
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So  long  a  breeding  as  his  -white  beard  came  to, 

In  doing  this  for  his  country, — athwart  the  lane. 

He,  with  two  striphngs,  (lads  more  like  to  run 

The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter; 

With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 

Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame,) 

Made  good  the  passage ;  cry'd  to  those  that  fled, 

"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men: 

To  darkness  fleet  souls  that  fly  backwards!  Stand; 

Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly;  and  may  save, 

But  to  look  back  in  frown :  stand,  stand." — These  three, 

Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 

(For  three  performers  are  the  file  when  all 

The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  "  stand,  stand," 

Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 

With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  tum'd 

A  distaff"  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks, 

Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew'd ;  that  some,  turn'd  coward 

But  by  example,  (0,  a  sin  in  war, 

Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 

The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 

Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 

A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 

A  rout,  confusion  thick :  Forthwith,  they  fly 

Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd  eagles ;  slaves. 

The  strides  they  victors  made :  And  now  our  cowards 

(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 

The  life  o'  the  need,  having  found  the  back-door  open 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts:  Heavens,  how  they  wound! 

Some  slain  before;  some  dying;  some  their  friends 

O'er-borne  i'  the  former  wave ;  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 

Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 

The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance' 

A  narrow  lane!  an  old  man,  and  two  boys! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it:  You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear, 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon  % 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one: 
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'*  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  whac  end! 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  '11  be  his  friend: 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell;  you  are  angry.  [Exit. 

Post.  Still  going? — This  is  a  lord!  O  noble  misery! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask  what  news  of  me ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses?  took  heel  to  do  't. 
And  yet  died  too?     I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck :  Being  an  ugly  monster, 
'T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds. 
Sweet  words:  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — "Well,  I  will  find  him: 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in:  Fight  1  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman:  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take;  For  me,  my  ransom  's  death; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath ; 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Two  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd!  Lucius  is  taken: 
'T  is  thought  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit. 
That  gave  the  afi'ront  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  't  is  reported: 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is  there? 

Post.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 
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2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog ! 

A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here:  He  brags  his  service 
As  if  he  were  of  note:  bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviragus,  Pisanio, 
and  Roman  Captives.  The  Captains  present  Posthumus  to 
Cymbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler, 

SCEKE  IV.— ^  Prison. 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  Two  Gaolers. 

1  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you   have  looks 

upon  you; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !  foi  thou  art  a  way 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that 's  sick  o'  the  gout:  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.     My  conscience !  thou  art  fetter'd 
More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists:  You  good  gods,  give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt, 
Then,  free  for  ever!     Is  't  enough  I  am  sorry? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  't  is  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement:  that  's  not  my  desire: 
For  Imogen's  dear  life  take  mine;  and  though 
T  is  not  so  dear,  yet  't  is  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it : 
Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp; 
TLough  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake: 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours:  And  so,  great  powers, 
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If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 

And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     0  Imogen! 

I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [iTe  deeps. 

Solemn  Music.  Enter,  as  in  an  apparition,  SlciLius  Leo- 
NATUS,  father  to  Posthomus,  an  old  man,  attired  like  a  toar- 
rior;  leading  in  his  hand  an  ancient  matron,  his  wife,  and 
mother  to  Posthumus,  with  music  before  them.  Then,  after 
other  miisic,  follow  the  Two  young  Leouati,  brothers  to  Post- 
humus, with  wounds,  as  they  died  in  the  icars.  They 
circle  Posthumus  round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 

Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies; 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 

That  thy  adulteries 

Eates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report 

Thou  orphans'  father  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 

From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 

Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 

But  took  me  in  my  throes; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripp'd, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 

Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 

In  Britain  where  was  ho 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
lu  eye  of  Imogen,  Lhat  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity '< 
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Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd. 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 

From  her  his  dearest  cue, 
Sweet  Imogen? 

Sici,  "Why  did  you  suflFer  lachimo, 

SHght  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

0'  the  other's  villainy? 

2  Bro,  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right. 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bbo.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 

To  Cymbeline  perform'd: 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due; 

Being  all  to  dolours  tum'd? 

Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope;  look  out; 

No  longer  exercise, 

Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 

And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help  < 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter;  or  we  appeal, 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 
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Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning,  sitting  upon  an 
eagle:  he  throws  a  thunder-belt.  The  Ghosts  fall  on  their 
knees. 

Jvp.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing:  hush! — How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never- withering  banks  of  flowers: 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is;  you  know,  't  is  ours. 
"Whom  best  I  love  I  cross;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.     Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift: 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reigu'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade ! — ■ 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  aflfliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.      [Ascends 
Sici,  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields:  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 
All.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

SiCL  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  radiant  roof : — Away !  and,  to  be  blest, 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ghosts  vanish. 

Post.  [Waking^  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grandsire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me:  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers;  But — 0  scorn  I — 
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Gk»ne!  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were  born. 

And  so  I  am  awake.     Poor  wretches  that  depend 

On  greatness'  favour  dream  as  I  have  done ; 

Wake,  and  find  nothing.     But,  alas,  I  swerve: 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 

And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 

That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 

What  fairies  haunt  this  ground?     A  book?     0  rare  one! 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 

Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  effects 

So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 

As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.}  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  unknown, 
without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender 
air ;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches, 
which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed 
to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow;  then  shall  Posthumus 
end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 
and  plenty. 

'T  is  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not:  either  both,  or  nothing: 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Biiter  Gaoler. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death? 

Post.  Over-roasted  rather:  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir;  if  you  be  ready  for  that 
you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators  the  dish 
pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir:  But  the  comfort  is, 
you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear  no  more  tavern 
bills;  which  are  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  procur- 
ing of  mirth;  you  come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart 
reeling  with  too  much  drink ;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too 
much,  and  sorry  that  you  are  paid  too  mMch ;  purse  and  brain 
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both  empty;  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the 
puise  too  light,  being  di*awn  of  heaviness :  O !  of  this  con- 
tradiction you  shall  now  be  quit. — 0,  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord!  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice:  you  have  no  true 
debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's  past,  is,  and  to  come, 
the  discharge : — Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters ; 
so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  ait  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth-ache: 
But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to 
help  him  to  bed,  I  think  he  would  change  places  with  his 
ofi&cer;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall 
go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in  's  head  then ;  I  have  not 
seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either  be  directed  by  some 
that  take  upon  them  to  know ;  or  take  upon  yourself  that 
which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know;  for,  jump  the  after- 
inquiry  on  your  own  peril,  and  how  you  shall  speed  in 
your  journey's  end,  I  thiuk  you  '11  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  direct 
them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and  will  not  use 
them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  should 
nave  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of  blindness!  I  ana 
sure  hanging  "s  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messengei 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  prisoner  to  the 
king. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news; — I  am  called  to  be  made 
free. 

Gaol.  I  '11  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ;  no  bolts  for 
the  dead.  [Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Messenger. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget 
young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet,  on  my  con- 
science, there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a 
Roman:  and  there  be  some  of  them  too  that  flie  ugjimst. 
'.heir  wills;  so  should  I,  if  I  were  one.    I  would  we  were  all 
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of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  O,  thero  were  desolation 
of  gaolers  and  gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  present  profit ; 
but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  't.  [Exe^mt. 

SCENE  v.— Cymbeline's  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviragus,  Pisanio, 
Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  targes  of  proof,  cannot  be  found: 
lie  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward;  which  I  will  add 
To  you  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Guiderids,  and  ARviRAGua 
By  whom  I  grant  she  lives: — 'T  is  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are: — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen : 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add  we  are  honest. 

Cym,  Bow  your  knees: 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle ;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

E7Uer  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There 's  business  in  these  faces : — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Ruinans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 
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Cor.  Hail,  great  king! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead, 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life, 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd 
I  will  report,  so  please  you:  These  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err;  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  present  when  she  linish'd. 

Cym.  Prithee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you: 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this: 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  0  most  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman? — Is  there  more? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  ling'ring. 
By  inches  waste  you:  In  which  time  she  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show:  yes,  and  in  time. 
When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown: 
But,  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected:  so, 
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Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  woraeu? 

Lady.  We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

AVere  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming:   it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her:  yet,  0  my  daughter! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 

Enter  Lucitrs,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  other  Roman 
prisoners,  gwxrded;  Posthumus  behind,  and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted: 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war:  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident:  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come:  sufficeth 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  sufler: 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on  't:  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat:  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransom'd:  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like:  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman:  save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him: 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. 
Boy  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
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And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say,  live,  boy:  ne'er  thank  thy  master;  live: 
And  ask  of  Cymboline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner 
The  noblest  ta'en, 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness, 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad; 
And  yet,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no:  alack. 

There 's  other  work  in  hand ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death:  your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me :  Briefly  die  their  joys, 
Timt  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ? 

Cym.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 
What 's  best  to  ask.     Know'st  him  thou  look'st  on  ?  speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live?     Is  he  thy  kin?  thy  friend? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman;  no  more  kin  to  me 
Than  I  to  your  highness ;  who,  being  born  your  vassal, 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.     What 's  thy  name? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page; 

I  '11  be  thy  master :  Walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  arid  Imogen  converse  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele: — What  think  you? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace!  see  further;  he  eyes  us  not;  forbear; 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were  't  he,  I  am  sure 
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He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let  's  see  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  mistress:  [Aside, 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good,  or  bad.  [Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir  [to  Iachimo],  step  you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What's  that  to  him?  [Aside. 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.  Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How!  me? 

Iach.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that 
Which  torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring;  't  was  Leonatus'  jewel: 

Whom  thou  didst  banish;  and  (which  more  may  grieve  thee 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my  lord  ? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter!-  what  of  her?  Renew  thy  strength: 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more :  strive,  man,  and  speak. 

Iach.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour!)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where !)  't  was  at  a  feast,  (0  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd !  or,  at  least, 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head !)  the  good  Posthumus, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  where;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
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Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 

Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 

For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 

Of  him  that  best  could  speak;  for  feature,  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye: — 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire: 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Unless  thou  would  st  grieve  quickly. — This  Fosthumus 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  this  hint; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue.)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in  't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspcaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Iach.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cold:  Whereat,  I,  wretch! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery :  he,  true  knight. 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phcebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design:  Well  may  you,  sir. 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difierence 
'Twirt  amorous  and  villainous.     Being  thus  quencli''d 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
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'Gan  iu  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely ;  for  niy  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd 
That  I  return'd  with  simulai*  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(0,  cunning,  how  I  got  it!)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  liaving  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 
Methinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[  Com  ing  forward. 
Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That 's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come ! — 0,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
Some  upright  justicer!  Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious:  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter: — villain-like,  I  lie; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do  't: — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she;  yea,  and  she  herself 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me:  every  villain 
Be  call'd  Posthumus  Leonatus;  and 
Be  villainy  less  than  't  was ! — 0  Imogen ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord;  hear,  hear! — 

Post.  Shall 's  have  a  play  of  this  ]     Thou  scornful  page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her:  she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress: — 0,  my  lord  Posthumus! 
Yon  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now: — Help,  help! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 
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Cym.  Does  the  world  go  roimd? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me  { 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

CiM.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress"  1 

Imo.  0,  get  thee  from  my  sight; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison:  dangerous  fellow,  hence! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are ! 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  nie 
A  precious  thing;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  0  gods ! — 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest:  If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What 's  this,  Cornelius? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem:  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuflF,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life;  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead, 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Thi-ow  me  again.  [ETnbracing  hiin. 
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Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die ! 

Oym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.        [Kiveeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not; 
You  had  a  motive  for  it.         [To  Guiderius  aiid  Auviragus, 

Cym.  My  tears,  that  fall. 

Prove  holy  water  ou  thee !     Imogen, 
Thy  mother  's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for  't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  0,  she  was  naught;  and  long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  But  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me.  I  '11  speak  troth.     Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  swore 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death:  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  mforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour:  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story: 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence :  prithee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny  't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gdi.  a  most  iucivil  one:  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
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If  it  could  so  roar  to  me:  I  cut  off  's  head; 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condenin'd,  and  must 
Endure  our  law:  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  Tliat  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king: 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone ;  [To  the  Gitard. 

They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?     How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we? 

Aiiv.  In  tliat  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for  't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three: 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must. 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  's  ours. 

Gur.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 

By  leave ; — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  1  he  is  a  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is  that  hath 
Assum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot: 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons; 
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And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Ctm.  Nursing  of  my  sons? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy:  Here  's  ray  knee; 
Ere  I  arise  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father, 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Ctm.  How!  my  issue? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer'd 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up:  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment:  I  mov'd  her  to  't; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 
For  that  which  I  did  then:  Beaten  for  loyalty. 
Excited  me  to  treason:  Their  dear  loss. 
The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world: 
The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew!  for  they  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Gym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st. 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st:  I  lost  my  children ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  awhile. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius: 
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This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  sou ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Gym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he ; 

Wlio  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  Nature's  end  in  tlio  donation. 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Gym.  O,  what,  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three?     Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more: — Bless'd  may  you  be, 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now! — 0  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by  't. — 0  my  gentle  brothers, 
Have  we  thus  met?     0  never  say  hereafter 
But  I  am  truest  speaker:  you  call'd  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  sister;  I  you,  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Gym.  Did  you  e'er  meet? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd ; 

Gontiuued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Gob.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Gym.  O  rare  instinct! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?     This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where,  how  liv'd  you, 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ?  and  whither  ?     These, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  placx), 
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Will  serve  our  long  intergatories.     See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hittiug 
Each  object  with  a  joy ;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let 's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. 
Thou  art  my  brother:  So  we  '11  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym,  All  o'crjoy'd. 

Save  these  in  bonds ;  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you  ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  't  was  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow'd: — That  I  was  lie. 
Speak,  lachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

Iach.  I  am  down  again :  [Kneeliiiq 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech  you, 
Which  I  so  often  owe :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you:  Live, , 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd; 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law ; 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Aev.  You  holp  us,  sir, 
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As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we  that  you  arc. 

Post,  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of  Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer:  As  1  slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred:  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself 
unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece 
of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped 
branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive, 
be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow ;  then  shall 
Posthumus  end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and 
flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp; 

The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name. 

Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much: 

The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter,  [To  Cymbelink 

Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  mollis  aer 

We  term  it  mulier:  which  mulier  I  divine 

Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now. 

Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 

Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 

With  this  most  tender  air. 

Gym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

SooTH.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee:  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth:  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd. 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 
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My  peace  we  will  begin: — And,  Caius  Lucius, 

Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Ca5sar, 

And  to  the  Roman  empire;  promising 

To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 

"We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen: 

Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 

Have  laid  most  heavy  band. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish 'd :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanish'd:  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle. 
The  imperial  Cocsar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Gym.  Laud  we  the  gods; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward:  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud's  town  march  ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  '11  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. 
Set  on  there ; — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  mch  a  peace.     [E:ceu.nt. 


VARIOUS    READINGS. 


"You  arc  afraid,  and  therein  tlie  wiser."         Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 


The  original  has,  "  You  are  a 
friend.  The  change  is  given  in 
Theobald's  edition. 


We  have  retained  the  original 
reading  in  the  text ;  but  we  be- 
lieve the  correction  to  be  right. 
Posthumus  will  not  part  with  his 
ring,  and  therefore  Inchimo  taunts 
him,  "  You  are  afraid,  and  therein 
the  wiser."  He  adds,  "  I  see  you 
have  some  religion  in  you  that  you 
fear." 

"  0  !  tliis  life 
Js  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bob."    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 


The  folio  has  "  Richer  than  do- 
ing nothing  for  a  bale."  Han- 
mer's  alteration  to  a  bi'ibe,  is  given 
in  our  text.  The  corrector  of  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  has  a  bob;  which 
Mr.  Collier  interprets  to  mean  a 
blow. 


Shiikspere  nseabob  in  two  senses. 
He  has  "  beaten,  bobbed,  and 
thumped,"  where  bob  has  the 
meaning  of  a  blow.  But  he  also 
has,  "  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of 
our  melody."  ('  Troihis  and  Cres- 
sida.')  Massinger  has  one  of  his 
characters  describing  a  king  whis- 
pering, the  object  of  which  was, 
he  says,  "to  give  me  the  bob." 
('.Maid  of  Honour.')  The  word,  in 
these  cases,  seems  to  mean  to  get 
rid  of — to  put  aside.  In  this  sense 
bob  may  be  used  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  But,  nevertheless,  bribe 
will  not  be  hastily  re-ected. 

"  Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Who  smothers  her  with  painting,  hath  betray'd  him." 

Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
changes  made  in  Mr.  Collier's  cor- 
rected folio.     The  original  has, — 


Johnson  explains  the  original  as 
that  the  jay  of  Italy  is  "  the 
creature,    not  of   nature,  but   of 
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"  Whose  another  is  her  ptiinting." 
The  force  of  the  terra,  "jay  of 
Italy,"  is  kept  in  both  readings; 
putta  being  the  Italian  for  a  cour- 
tezan as  well  as  for  the  painted 
bird. 


painting,  and  in  this  sense  paint- 
ing may  be  not  improperly  termed 
her  mother."  Mr.  Collier,  in  his 
admiration  of  the  correction,  ha- 
zards the  assertion,  that  "  genuine 
passion  avoids  figures  of  speech." 
Certainly  Shakspere  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  this  proposition.  Al- 
though the  original  passage  may  be 
obscure,  it  contains  a  strong  poeti- 
cal image.  The  correction  is  pro- 
saic enough  to  suit  any  Shakspero 
made  easy. 


"You  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  later  worse." 

Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 


The  original  has  "each  elder 
worse."  The  word  later  is  in  the 
corrected  folio  of  1632.  Malone 
has  objected  that  the  last  ill  deed, 
which  was  the  worse,  was  not  the 
elder,  but  the  younger;  and  this 
objection  is  met  by  tho  word  later. 


The  objection  to  the  original 
elder  may  be  met  by  recollecting 
that  Bacon  calls  the  early  ages  of 
the  world  the  younger. 


GLOSSARY. 


Abroad.     Act  III,  Sc.  4. 

"  Your  means  abroad." 
Abroad  is  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  abrede  —  on  hrede,  to  be 
abroad,  far  off.  Pisanio  tells  Imogen — your  means  being 
far  oftj  all  abroad,  as  we  still  say,  "  You  have  me,  rich ; " 
not  as  Malone  interprets  it,  "  as  for  your  subsistence  abroad, 
you  may  rely  upon  me." 
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Affront.    Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 

"  That  gave  the  affront  with  them." 
Affront  is  encountered,  confronted. 

Age.    Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Assum'd  this  age." 
That  is,  assumed,  put  on,  this  appearance  of  age. 

Arm.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Come ;  arm  him." 
A7-m  him  is  -take  liim  in  your  arms. 

Atone.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you." 
Atone  is  to  make  at  one;  to  cause  to  agree. 

Beyond  beyond.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

^  For  mine 's  beyond  beyond." 
The  second  beyond,  being  here  used  as  a  substantive,  gives  us 
the  meaning  of  further  than  beyond.      "At  the  back  of 
beyont "  is  a  Scotch  saying  for  an  indefinite  period  or  dis- 
tance. 

Brogues.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet." 
Brogues  were  a  kind  of  shoe,  worn  chiefly  by  rustics,  strength- 
ened with  clouted  nails. 

Bugs.     Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 

"The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field." 
Bugs  are  terrors.     See  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 

BY-PEEriNG.     Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Then,  by-peeping  in  an  eye." 
By-peeping,  it  seems  to  us,  is  clandestinely  peeping.    Johnson 
altered  it  to  lie  peeping. 

Caul.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Or,  could  this  carl." 
Carl,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl,  was  a  man  of  low  degree, 
one  degree  above  a  serf  or  slave. 

Charm'd.    Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 

"  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd." 
Charm'd,  as  Warburton  remarks,  is  an  allusion  to  the  common 
superstition  of  charms  having  power  to  keep  men  unharmed 
in  battle.    Macbeth  says  (Act  V.,  Sc.  7),  "  I  bear  a  charmed 
life." 
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Collection.    Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Make  no  collection  of  it." 
Collection  is  here  the  consequence  deduced  from  premises.     In 
'  Hamlet'  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  6),  it  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  : — 
"  Her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection." 

COMPANIOX.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every  companion." 

Companion  is  used,  as  here,  by  Shakspere  in  several  places  in 

an  ill  sense,  as  fellow  is  at  present.     In  '  The  Merry  Wives 

of  Windsor,'  Sir  Hugh  Evans  terms  the  host  of  the  Garter  a 

"  scurvy  cogging  companion." 

Conclusions.    Act  I.,  Sc.  6. 

"That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions'!" 
Condtisions  are  consequences,  inferences,  the  results  of  othe 
experiments. 

Convince.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  To  convince  the  honour  of  my  mistress." 
Convince  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense  of  vanquish,  over- 
come. 

Country-base.    Act  V.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Lads  more  like  to  run  the  country-base." 
Country-base  is  the  rustic  game  known  3i&  prison-bars  ov  prison- 
base. 

Crake.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare." 
Crare,  a  word  often  used  by  Holinshed  and  Drayton,  is  defined 
by  Phillips  (who  spells  it  craiera)  to  be  a  vessel  of  burden, 
a  hoy. 

Depend.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Does  yet  depend." 
Depend,  as  we  now  say  that  an  action  at  law  is  yet  depending. 

Differing.    Act  III.,  Sc.  6. 

"  That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes." 
Differing  is  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  discordant. 

Extend.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself." 
Extent  is  still  a  legal  term  signifying  a  valuation  or  appraiser 
ment  of  land  or  goods  to  their  full  value.     It  is  also  a  term 
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in  the  old  Scotch  law  nearly  equivalent  to  a  census  or 
valuation.  The  phrase,  therefore,  means  that  tlie  speaker 
appreciates  and  dilates  on  his  good  qualities,  but  only  with- 
in the  real  limits  of  what  they  are.  In  Sc.  5  of  this  same 
Act  the  word  is  again  used  in  a  like  sense  : — "  Ilis  banish- 
ment and  the  approbation  of  those  that  weep  this  lament- 
able divorce  are  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 

False.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Diana's  rangers  false  themselves." 
False  is  here  used  as  a  verb,  as  Shakspere  has  used  it  else- 
where.    See  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  Act  II.,  Sc.  2  : — 
"  Nay,  not  sure  in  a  thing  falsing." 
Pangled.    Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world." 
Fangled  is  seldom  used  without  the  epithet  new  prefixed,  but 
/angle  means  an  innovation.   Anthony  Wood  thus  uses  it : — 

"A  hatred  to  fangles  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time." 
Far.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  You  speak  him  far." 
Far — you  go  far  in  his  praise,  you  carry  your  praise  far. 
Feated.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  glass  that  feated  them." 
Feat  (probably  from  the  French  hien  fait)  is  used  by  Shak- 
spSre  for  nice,  exact,  with  propriety.     In  'The  Tempest' 
(Act  II.,  Sc.  1)  we  have — 

"  And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  on  me. 
Much  feater  than  before." 
The  glass,  therefore,  which /eats  the  mature  who  look  on 
Posthumus,  is  "  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,"  which 
enables  them  to  render  their  appearance  and  deportment  as 
proper  as  his  own. 

Feodaby.     Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act." 
Feodary  is  feudary,  one  who  owes  service  to  a  superior  lord 
for  the  possessions  he  holds.  In  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  1,'  nnder 
the  word /ere,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  feudal 
vassal  and  the  companion  were  each  meant  by  the  same 
ViOvA^— fere— feodary— feudary. 

For.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  For  we  do  fear  the  law.' 
For  is  here  used,  as  in  several  other  places  by  Shakspere,  and 
the  writers  of  his  time,  for  because. 
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PORPEITERS.      Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison." 
ForfeAters,  in  the  original /oj/er/towra,  is  one  of  Shakspere'a 
legal  allusions.      The  forfeiters  had  sealed   to   dangerous 
bonds,  and  in  that  age  the  seal  was  even  more  binding  than 
the  signature. 

Prakklin.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  franklin's  housewife." 
The /ranHm  was  a  freeholder,  and,  previous  to  Shakspere's 
time,  the  term  was  generally  used  for  a  man  of  large  posses- 
sions ;  as  such  he  is  described  by  Chaucer  in  the  prologue 
to  the  'Canterbury  Tales.'  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  hia 
consequence  had  decreased,  and  had  become  almost  synony- 
mous with  the  yeoman  or  cultivator. 

OlQLOT,     Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  0,  giglot  fortune." 
See  '  Henry  VI.  Part  I.' 
Good  lady.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  She  's  my  good  lady." 
To  "  stand  my  good  lord  "  was  a  common  phrase  for — to  be  my 
good  friend.     The  phrase  is  here  used  ironically. 
Hand.    Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Have  laid  most  heavy  hand." 
The  particle  on  is  to  be  understood  here.     This  form  of  con- 
struction is  not  unusual  with  the  old  writers. 

Handfast.    Act  I.,  Sc.  6. 

"  The  handfast  to  her  lord." 
Handfast,  from  the   Anglo-Saxon  handfcestor,   a  pledge   or 
assurance,  was  the  betrothal  or  contract  of  marriage. 
Impebsevekant.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1 . 

"  Yet  this  imperseverant  thing  loves  him." 
For    imperseverant,    Mr.  Dyce    would    read    imperceiverant, 
without  the  power  of  perceiving.     Jm  is  an  affix  to  pirse- 
verant,  as  in  impassioned. 

Importance.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature." 
Importance  is  here  used  for  import,  matter. 
Irreguloos.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Conspir'd  with  that  irrcgulous  devil,  Cloten." 
Trregulous  is  irregular,  disorderly.     The  word  is  only  found  in 
this  passage;  but  Chaucer  has  irons  for  passionate,  which  ia 
a  somewhat  similar  formation. 
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Jack.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  When  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away  ! " 
In  the  game  of  botvls,  the  odd  bowl  to  which  the  other  bowls 
are  to  approximate,  is  called  the  jack.    Cloten's   bowl  had 
been  laid  close  to,  or  kissed  the  jack,  and  the  upcast  of 
another  bowler  had  hit  it  away.     The  technical  expressions 
of  kiss  and  cast,  still  in  use,  occur  in  Rowley  s  Play  of  '  A 
Woman  never  Vex'd : ' — 
"  This  city  bowler  has  kiss'd  the  mistress  .at  the  first  cast." 
JosTiCEE.    Act  v.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Some  upright  justiccr." 
Justicer,  a  fine  old  word,  is  found  in  our  ancient  law  books, 
and  is  used  several  times  by  Lear. 
Letter.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master." 
Malone  suggests  that  letter  does  not  here  mean  an  epistle,  but 
that  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  I  heard  no  syllable. 
Nomber'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Upon  the  number'd  beach?" 
Kuinber'd,  if  it  be  the  right  word,  must  be  understood  here  a£ 
numerous,   numberous.      Theobald  altered  it  to  "  the  un- 
number'd  beach." 
Pebfect.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  am  perfect." 
Perfect  is  completely  assured  j   as  in  '  The   Winter's  Tale ' 
(Act  III.,  Sc.  3)  :— 

"  Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia." 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  this  play,  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2 : — 
"  I  am  perfect,  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head." 
Perveet.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Pervert  the  present  wrath." 
Pervert  is  to  turn  aside,  to  avert. 
Peone.    Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 

"  I  never  saw  one  so  prone." 
Prone  is  inclined  to  a  thing,  forward. 
PUTTOCK.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  did  avoid  a  puttock." 
A  puttock  is  a  kite,  a  worthless  species  of  hawk. 
ILaj>s.     Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  What,  dear  sir,  thus  raps  you  %" 
Rapa,  for  transports,  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  verb,  but  we 
are  familiar  with  the  participle  rapt. 

VOL.    III.  Yo 
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Restt.     Act  III.,  Sc.  6. 

"  When  resty  sloth." 
Resty  (the  original  is  restie)  is  rancid,  generally  applied  to 
bacon  spoiled  by  long  keeping ;  the  word  appears  also  as 
rcasty,  raisty,  and  with  Londoners  as  rusty.  Rusty,  in  its 
usual  sense,  has  probably  the  same  derivation.  All  meaning 
spoiled  for  want  of  use. 

llODDOCK.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  ruddock  would  ....  bring  thee  all  this." 
The  i~uddock  is  the  red-breast.  Bishop  Percy  asks,  "  is  this  an 
allusion  to  the  babes  in  the  wood  ?  or  was  the  notion  of  the 
red-breast  covering  dead  bodies  general  before  the  writing  of 
that  ballad  1"  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  old  popular 
belief,  and  the  notion  has  been  found  in  an  earlier  book  of 
Natural  History. 

Spobs.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Mingle  their  spurs  together." 
SjTitrs,  says  Pope,  is  an  old  word  for  the  fibres  of  a  tree,  but  we 
can  find  no  authority  foi:  such  an  assertion.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  spor  meant  a  spur  and  the  heel,  and  the  large  leading 
roots  of  a  tree  may  have  been  called  spui-s  from  their  lateral 
projections,  which  hold  the  plant  lirm  and  upright,  as  the 
support  of  a  post  placed  in  the  ground  is  still  technically 
called  a  spur.  In  '  The  Tempest,'  Shakspere  has  used  it  in 
this  sense : — 

"  By  the  spurs 
Pluck'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 

Stark.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Stark,  as  you  see." 
St<irk  is  stiff,  dead.     In  '  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.'  (Act  V.,  Sc.  3), 
we  have — 

"  Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff." 
Shabded.     Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold." 
About  the  meaning  of  the  word  shard  there  has  been  much 
dispute,  especially  as  applied  to  a  beetle.     Shard  is  evidently 
from   the  Anglo-Saxon  sceard,  a  remnant,   a  fragment,  a 
division.     In  '  Hamlet,'  the  priest  says  of  Ophelia — 

"  Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her." 
Here  it  is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  But  in  the  passage 
before  us,  and  in  "  the  shard-borne  beetle  "  of  '  Macbeth,'  we 
apprehend  that  Shakspere  uses  the  epithet  as  applied  to 
the  flight  of  the  beetle,  whose  scaly  wing-cases,  covering  the 
inner  wingrf,  and  not  formed  for  a  flight  far  above  the  earth, 
are  contrasted  "  with  the  full-wing'd  eagle."     Mr.  Toller  says 
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shard  is  dung,  and  that  the  '•  slmrd-bom  beetle  "  of  '  Mac- 
beth,' is  the  beetle  born  of  dung.  Sceam  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  dung,  and  we  know  of  no  authority  for  Toller's 
definition.  Gower,  in  his  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  has  used 
scherdes  in  the  same  sense  as  Shakspere  : — 
"  A  dragon 
Whose  scherdes  shinen  as  the  sunne." 

Tomboy.    Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 

"  With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition." 
Tomboy  is  thus  defined  by  Verstegan :  "  Tumbe,  to  dance. 
T'umbed,  danced.     Hereof  we  yet  call  a  wench  that  skippeth 
or  leapeth  like  a  boy,  a  tomboy." 
Touch.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  touch  more  rare. 
Touch  used  for  feeling ;  a  higher  feeling. 
Untwine.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine." 
Untwine  it  has  been  proposed  to  exchange  for  entwine,  because 
untwine  with  is  ungrammatical.  But  the  commentators  here 
appear  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning.  The  root  oi  the 
elder  is  short-lived  and  perishes,  while  that  of  the  vine  con- 
tinues to  flourish  and  increase.  Let  the  stinking  elder, 
grief,  untwine  his  root  which  is  perishing,  with  (in  company 
with)  the  vine  which  is  increasing. 

Utterance.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance." 
Utterance  is  from  the  French  outrance.     The  combat  d,  outrance 
was  to  fight  to  the  death,  to  give  no  quarter. 

Vantage.     Act  I.,  Sc.  4. 

"  With  his  next  vantage." 
Vantage,   opportunity ;   he  will  take  advantage  of  the  next 
opportunity. 

Verbal.     Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  By  being  so  verbal." 
Verbal  is  here  speaking  plainly,   thus  forgetting  "a  lady's 
manners."    Johnson  explains  it  as  verbose,  full  of  talk ;  but 
neither  Cloten  nor  Imogen  have  used  many  words. 

Wbying.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  For  wrying  but  a  little." 

Wrying.  la  Sydney's  '  Arcadia,'  we  find  a  passage  which  is  at 
once  an  example,  and  an  explanation  of  this  unusual  use  of 
the  word  wry  as,  a  verb — "  That  from  the  right  line  of  virtue 
are  wryed  to  these  crooked  shifts." 
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KING  JOHN. 

Db.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspere,  speaking  of  the 
division,  by  the  players,  of  our  author's  works  into  comedies, 
histories,  and  tragedies,  thus  defines  what,  he  says,  was  the 
notion  of  a  dramatic  history  in  those  times:  "History  was  a 
series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chronological  succession, 
independent  on  each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce and  regulate  the  conclusion."  Again,  speaking  of  the 
unities  of  the  critics,  he  says  of  Shakspere — "  His  histories, 
being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of 
their  laws  ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as 
to  be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and  affecting, 
and  the  characters  consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No  other 
unity  is  intended,  and,  therefore,  none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his 
other  works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity  of  action.'" 
Taking  these  observations  together,  as  a  general  definition  of 
the  character  of  Shakspere's  histories,  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  no  opinion  can  be  farther  removed  from  the  truth.  So 
far  from  the  "  unity  of  action  "  not  being  regarded  in  Shak- 
spere's histories,  and  being  subservient  to  the  "  chronological 
succession,"  it  rides  over  that  succession  whenever  the  demands 
of  the  scene  require  "  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  con- 
nects the  events  by  reference  to  the  workers,  gives  a  reason 
for  them  in  the  motives,  and  presents  men  in  their  causative 
character."  * 

The  great  connecting  link  that  binds  together  all  the  series 
of  actions  in  the  '  King  John '  of  Shakspere,  is  the  fate  of  Arthur. 
From  the  first  to  the  last  scene,  the  hard  struggles  and  the 
cruel  end  of  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany  either  lead  to  the 
action,  or  form  a  portion  of  it,  or  are  the  direct  causes  of  an 
ulterior  consequence. 

The  moving  cause  of  the  main  action  in  the  play  of  'King 

•  Coleridge's  Literary  Eemains. 
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John '  is  put  before  us  in  the  very  first  lines.  Chatillon,  the 
ambassador  of  France,  thus  demands  of  John  the  resignation 
of  his  crown  : — 

"  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine." 

In  the  year  1190,  when  Arthur  was  only  two  years  old,  his 
uncle,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  contracted  him  in  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Tancred,  King  of  Sicily.  The  good-will  of 
Richard  towards  Arthur,  on  this  occasion,  might  be  in  part 
secured  by  a  dowry  of  twenty  thousand  golden  oncie,  which 
the  Sicilian  King  paid  in  advance  to  him  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
infant  Duke  of  Brittany  was  recognised  in  this  deed,  by 
Richard,  as  "  our  most  dear  nephew,  and  heir,  if,  by  chance, 
we  should  die  without  issue."  When  Richard  did  die,  without 
issue,  in  1199,  Arthur,  and  his  mother  Constance,  who  was 
really  the  duchess  regnant  of  Brittany,  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  although,  in  1197,  Richard  had  wasted  Brittany  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  but  John  produced  a  testament  by  which 
Richard  gave  him  the  crown.  The  adherents  of  John,  how- 
ever, did  not  rely  upon  this  instrument ;  and,  if  we  may 
credit  Matthew  Paris,  John  took  the  brightest  gem  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  the  crown  of  England,  upon  the  principle  of 
election.  His  claim  was  recognised  also  in  Normandy.  Maine, 
Touraine,  and  Anjou,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  for  Arthur  ; 
and  at  Anglers  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  Kiug  of 
England.  As  Duke  of  Brittany,  Arthur  held  his  dominion  as 
a  vassal  of  France  ; — but  Constance,  who  knew  the  value  of  a 
powerful  protector  for  her  son,  offered  to  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  that  Arthur  should  do  homage  not  only  for  Brittany, 
but  also  for  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou. 
Philip  encouraged  the  pretensions  of  Arthur  to  the  provinces 
for  which  he  had  offered  homage,  and  he  met  his  young  vassal 
at  Mans,  where  he  received  his  oath,  bestowed  on  him  knight- 
hood, and  took  him  with  him  to  Paris.  We  may  assume  this 
point  of  the  history  of  Arthur  as  determining  the  period  when 
Shakspere's  play  of  '  King  John  '  commences. 

As  an  historical  picture,  the  '  King  John '  is  wonderfully 
true.  What  a  Gothic  grandeur  runs  through  the  whole  of 
these  scenes  !  We  see  the  men  of  six  centuries  ago,  as  they 
played  the  game  of  their  personal  ambition — now  swearing 
hollow  friendships,  now  breathing  stern  denunciations ; — ^now 
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affecting  compassion  for  the  weak  and  the  suffering,  now 
breaking  faith  with  the  orphan  and  the  mother  ; — now 

"  Gone  to  be  married,  gone  to  swear  a  peace ;" 

now  keeping  the  feast  "with  slaughtered  men;" — now  trem- 
bling at,  and  now  braving,  the  denunciations  of  spiritual 
power  ; — and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  to  bend  "  their  sharpest 
deeds  of  malice  "  on  unoffending  and  peaceful  citizens,  imless 
the  citizens  have  some  "  commodity  "  to  offer  which  shall  draw 
them 

"  To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace." 

With  what  skill  has  Shakspere,  whilst  he  thus  painted  the 
spirit  of  the  chivalrous  times, — lofty  in  words,  but  sordid  in 
acts, — given  us  a  running  commentary  which  interprets  the 
whole  in  the  sarcasms  of  the  Bastard  !  But  amidst  all  the 
clatter  of  conventional  dignity  which  we  find  in  the  speeches 
of  John,  and  Philip,  and  Lewis,  and  Austria,  the  real  dignity 
of  strong  natural  affections  rises  over  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  regal  ambition  with  a  force  of  contrast  which  is  little 
less  than  sublime.  The  maternal  terror  and  anguish  of  Con- 
stance soon  become  the  prominent  objects  ;  and  the  rival  kings, 
the  haughty  prelate,  the  fierce  knights,  the  yielding  citizens, 
appear  but  as  puppets  moved  by  destiny  to  force  on  the  most 
bitter  sorrows  of  that  broken-hearted  mother. 

Philip  of  France  had  been  twenty  years  upon  the  throne 
when  John  leapt  into  the  dominion  of  Richard,  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  when  the  hero  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  waging  the  fight  of  chivalry  and  of  Christendom. 
Philip  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  that  history 
presents  of  the  constant  opposition  that  is  carried  on,  and  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  of  cunning  against  force.  Sur- 
rounded as  Philip  was  by  turbulent  allies  and  fierce  enemies, 
he  perpetually  reminds  us,  in  his  windings  and  doublings,  of 
his  even  more  crafty  successor,  Louis  XI.  Arthur  was  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  be  set  up  or  knocked  down  as  Philip 
desired  to  bully  or  to  cajole  John  out  of  the  territories  of  the 
house  of  Anjou.  In  the  possession  of  Arthur's  person,  he  had 
a  hostage  whom  he  might  put  forward  as  an  ally,  or  degrade  as 
a  prisoner ; — and,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  he  seized  upon  a 
fortress  in  the  name  of  Arthur,  he  demolished  it,  that  he  might 
lose  no  opportunity  of  destroying  a  barrier  to  the  extension  of 
his  own  frontier.  The  peace  which  Shakspere  represents,  and 
correctly,  as  being  established  by  the  marriage  of  Blanch  and 
Lewis,  was  one  of  several  truces  and  treaties  of  amity  that 
took  place  in  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  John's  reign.    The 
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treaty  of  the  22nd  May,  in  the  year  1200,  between  these  two 
kings,  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Blanch's  dowry,  John 
should  remain  in  possession  of  all  the  dominions  of  his  brother 
Richard  ; — for  Arthur  was  to  hold  even  his  own  Brittany  as  a 
vassal  of  John.  It  is  affirmed  that,  by  a  secret  article  of  this 
treaty,  Philip  was  to  inherit  the  continental  dominions  thus 
confirmed  to  John,  if  he,  John,  died  without  children. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1200,  Constance,  the  mother  of 
Arthur,  was  alive.  She  was  reigning  Duchess  of  Brittany,  in 
her  own  right.  If  we  may  judge  of  her  character  from  the 
chroniclers,  she  was  weak  and  selfish — deserting  the  bed  of  her 
second  husband,  and  marrying  the  Lord  Guy  de  Touars,  at  a 
time  when  the  fortune,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  her  son,  by 
Geffrey,  depended  upon  the  singleness  of  her  affection  for  him. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  speak  upon  these  points;  and 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  little  doubt  that  her  second  husband 
treated  her  with  neglect  and  cruelty. 

The  surpassing  beauty  of  the  maternal  love  of  the  Constance 
of  Shakspere  will,  it  is  probable,  destroy  all  other  associations 
with  the  character  of  Constance.  We  have  no  record  that 
Constance  was  not  a  most  devoted  mother  to  her  eldest  born  ; 
and  in  that  age,  when  divorces  were  as  common  amongst  the 
royal  and  the  noble  as  other  breaches  of  faith,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  believe  that  her  third  marriage  was  incompatible 
with  her  passionate  love  for  the  heir  of  so  many  hopes, — her 
heartbreaking  devotion  to  her  betrayed  and  forsaken  son, — and 
her  natural  belief  that 

"Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born." 

The  fate  of  Constance  was  not  altogether  inconsistent  with 
Shakspcre's  delineation  of  the  heartbroken  mother.  She  died 
in  1201.  But  Arthur  was  not  then  John's  captive,  although  all 
his  high  hopes  were  limited  to  Brittany. 

The  story  of  Arthur's  fate,  as  told  by  Holinshed,  is  deeply 
interesting  ;  and  we  cannot  read  it  without  feeling  how  skilfully 
the  poet  has  followed  it : — "  It  is  said  that  King  John  caused 
his  nephew  Arthur  to  be  brought  before  him  at  Falaise,  and 
there  went  about  to  persuade  him  all  that  he  could  to  forsake 
his  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  to  lean 
and  stick  to  him  his  natural  uncle.  But  Arthur,  like  one  that 
wanted  good  counsel,  and  abounding  too  much  in  his  own  wil- 
ful opinion,  made  a  presumptuous  answer,  not  only  denying  so 
to  do,  but  also  commanding  King  John  to  restore  unto  him 
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tho  realms  of  England,  with  all  those  other  lands  and  posses- 
sions which  King  Richard  had  in  his  hand  at  the  hour  of  his 
death.  For  sith  the  same  appertaineth  to  him  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, he  assured  him,  except  restitution  were  made  the 
sooner,  he  should  not  long  continue  quiet.  King  John,  being 
sore  moved  by  such  words  thus  uttered  by  his  nephew,  ap- 
pointed (as  before  is  said)  that  he  should  be  straitly  kept  in 
prison,  as  first  in  Falaise,  and  after  at  Roan,  within  the  new 
castle  there.  Shortly  after  King  John  coming  over  into  Eng- 
land caused  himself  to  be  crowned  again  at  Canterbury,  by  the 
hands  of  Hubert,  the  archbishop  there,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  and  then  went  back  again  into  Normandy,  where,  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  a  rumour  was  spread  through  all 
France,  of  the  deatii  of  his  nephew  Arthur.  True  it  is  that 
great  suit  was  made  to  have  Arthur  set  at  liberty,  as  well  by 
the  French  King,  as  by  William  de  Miches,  a  valiant  baron  of 
Poitou,  and  divers  other  noblemen  of  the  Bri tains,  who,  when 
they  could  not  prevail  in  their  suits,  they  banded  themselves 
together,  and  joining  in  confederacy  with  Robert  Earl  of 
Alanson,  the  Viscount  Beaumont,  Willijim  de  Fulgiers,  and 
other,  they  began  to  levy  sharp  wars  against  King  John  in 
divers  places,  insomuch  (as  it  was  thought)  that  so  long  as 
Arthur  lived,  there  would  be  no  quiet  in  those  parts  :  where- 
upon it  was  reported,  that  King  John,  through  persuasion  of 
his  counsellors,  appointed  certain  persons  to  go  into  Falaise, 
where  Arthur  was  kept  in  prison  under  the  charge  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  and  there  to  put  out  the  young  gentleman's  eyes. 
But  through  such  resistance  as  he  made  against  one  of  the 
tormentors  that  came  to  execute  the  king's  command  (for  the 
other  rather  forsook  their  prince  and  country,  than  they  would 
consent  to  obey  the  king's  authority  therein)  and  such  lament- 
able words  as  he  uttered,  Hubert  de  Burgh  did  preserve  him 
from  that  injury,  not  doubting  but  rather  to  have  thanks  than 
displeasure  at  the  king's  hands,  for  delivering  him  from  such 
infamy  as  would  have  redounded  unto  his  highness,  if  the 
young  gentleman  had  been  so  cruelly  dealt  withal."  "  How- 
beit,  to  satisfy  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  to  stay  the  rage  of 
the  Britains,  he  caused  it  to  be  bruited  abroad  through  the 
country,  that  the  king's  commandment  was  fulfilled,  and  that 
Arthur  also,  through  sorrow  and  grief,  was  departed  out  of  this 
life.  For  the  space  of  fifteen  days  this  rumour  incessantly 
ran  through  both  the  realms  of  England  and  France,  and  there 
was  ringing  for  him  through  towns  and  villages,  as  it  had  been 
for  his  funerals.  It  was  also  bruited,  that  his  body  was  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Andrews  of  the  Cisteaux  order. 
— But  when  the  Britains  were  nothing   pacified,  but  rather 
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kindled  more  vehemently  to  work  all  the  mischief  they  could 
devise,  in  revenge  of  their  sovereign's  death,  there  was  no  re- 
medy but  to  signify  abroad  again  that  Arthur  was  as  yet  living 
and  in  health.  Now  when  the  king  heard  the  truth  of  all  this 
matter,  he  was  nothing  displeased  for  that  his  commandment 
was  not  executed,  sith  there  were  divers  of  his  captains  which 
uttered  in  plain  words,  that  he  should  not  find  knights  to  keep 
his  castles,  if  he  dealt  so  cruelly  with  his  nephew.  For  if  it 
chanced  any  of  them  to  be  taken  by  the  King  of  France,  or 
other  their  adversaries,  they  should  be  sure  to  taste  of  the 
like  cup.  But  now  touching  the  manner  in  very  deed  of  the 
end  of  this  Arthur,  writers  make  sundry  reports.  Neverthe- 
less certain  it  is,  that  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  he  was  removed 
from  Falaise  unto  the  castle  or  tower  of  Roan,  out  of  the  which 
there  was  not  any  that  would  confess  that  ever  he  saw  him  go 
alive.  Some  have  written  that  as  he  essayed  to  have  escaped 
out  of  prison,  and  j^roving  to  climb  over  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  he  fell  into  the  river  of  Seine,  and  so  was  drowned. 
Other  write,  that  through  very  grief  and  languor  he  pined 
away  and  died  of  natural  sickness.  But  some  affirm  that  King 
John  secretly  caused  him  to  be  murdered  and  made  away,  so 
as  it  is  not  thoroughly  agreed  upon,  in  what  sort  he  finished 
his  days." 

Wisely  has  the  old  chronicler  said,  "  verily  King  John  was 
had  in  great  suspicion,  whether  worthily  or  not,  the  Lord 
knoweth  ;"  and  wisely  has  Shakspere  taken  the  least  offensive 
mode  of  Arthur's  death,  which  was  to  be  found  noticed  in  the 
obscure  records  of  those  times.  It  is,  all  things  considered, 
most  probable  that  Arthur  perished  at  Rouen.  The  darkest  of 
the  stories  connected  with  his  death  is  that  which  makes  him, 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  April,  1203,  awakened  from  his  sleep, 
and  led  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Rouen,  which  the  Seine 
washed.  There,  say  the  French  historians,  he  entered  a  boat, 
in  which  sate  John,  and  Peter  de  Maulac  his  esquire.  Terror 
took  possession  of  the  unhappy  boy,  and  he  threw  himself  at 
his  uncle's  feet  ; — but  John  came  to  do  or  to  witness  a  deed  of 
horror,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  his  nephew,  and  the 
deep  v/aters  of  the  river  received  the  body  of  his  victim. 

By  the  magic  of  the  poet,  the  interval  of  fourteen  years 
between  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the  death  of  John  is  anni- 
hilated. Causes  and  consequences,  separated  in  the  proper  his- 
tory by  long  digressions  and  tedious  episodes,  are  brought  to- 
gether. The  attributed  murder  of  Arthur  lost  John  all  the 
inheritances  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  allowed  the  house  of 
Capet  to  triumph  in  his  overthrow.  Out  of  this  grew  a  larger 
ambition,  and  England  was  invaded.     The  death  of  Arthur 
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and  the  events  -which  marked  the  last  days  of  John  were  sepa- 
rated in  their  cause  and  effect  by  time  only,  over  which  the 
poet  leaps.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  was  on  the  point  of 
drowning  saw,  in  an  instant,  all  the  events  of  his  life  in  con- 
nexion with  his  approaching  end.  So  sees  the  poet.  It  is  his 
to  bring  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  of  events  into  that  real 
union  and  dependence  which  even  the  philosophical  historian 
may  overlook  in  tracing  their  course.  It  is  the  poet's  office  to 
preserve  a  unity  of  action  ;  it  is  the  historian's  to  show  a  con- 
sistency of  progress.  In  the  chroniclers  wo  have  manifold 
changes  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  John,  after  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany has  fallen.  In  Shakspcre,  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  at  once 
revenged. 


KING  RICIIAIip  I^ 

We  have  been  told  that  this  drama  cannot  "  be  sa!d  much  to 
affect  the  passions  or  enlarge  the  understanding."*  It  may  be 
so.  And  yet,  we  think,  it  might  somewhat  "  affect  the  pas- 
sions,"— for  "gorgeous  tragedy"  hath  here  put  on  her  "scep- 
ter'd  pall,"  and  if  she  bring  not  Terror  in  her  train,  Pity,  at 
least,  claims  the  sad  story  for  her  own.  And  yet  it  may  some- 
what "  enlarge  the  undei-standing," — for,  though  it  abound  not 
in  those  sententious  moralities  which  may  fitly  adorn  "a  theaio 
at  school,"  it  lays  bare  more  than  one  human  bosom  with  a  most 
searching  anatomy  ;  and,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  strengtli 
and  weakness  of  humanity,  which  it  discloses  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  scalpel  reveals  to  the  student  of  our  physical 
nature  the  symptoms  of  health  or  disease,  may  we  read  the 
proximate  and  final  causes  of  this  world's  success  or  loss,  safety 
or  danger,  honour  or  disgrace,  elevation  or  ruin.  And  then, 
moreover,  the  profound  truths  which,  half-hidden  to  the  care- 
less reader,  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  this  drama,  are  contained 
in  such  a  splendid  frame-work  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
poetical,  that  the  setting  of  the  jewel  almost  distracts  our 
attention  from  the  jewel  itself.  We  are  here  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  fierce  passions  and  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of 
the  antique  times.  We  not  only  enter  the  halls  and  galleries, 
where  is  hung 

"Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old," 

but  we  see  the  beaver  closed,  and  the  spear  in  rest : — under 
those  cuirasses  are  hearts  knocking  against  the  steel  with  al- 

*  Johnson. 
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most  more  than  mortal  rage  ; — the  banners  wave,  the  trumpet 
sounds — heralds  and  marshals  are  ready  to  salute  the  victor — 
but  the  absolute  king  casts  down  his  warder,  and  the  antici- 
pated triumph  of  one  proud  champion  must  end  in  the  un- 
merited disgrace  of  both.  The  transition  is  easy  from  the 
tourney  to  the  battle-tield.  A  nation  must  bleed  that  a 
subject  may  be  avenged.     A  crown  is  to  be  played  for,  though 

"  TumuUuoiis  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound." 

The  luxurious  lord, 

"  That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men," 

perishes  in  a  dungeon  ; — the  crafty  usurper  sits  upon  his  throne, 
but  it  is  undermined  by  the  hatreds  even  of  those  who  placed 
him  on  it.  Here  is,  indeed,  "a  kingdom  for  a  stage."  And 
has  the  greatest  of  poets  dealt  with  such  a  subject  without 
affecting  the  passions  or  enlarging  the  understanding  1 

It  is  the  wonderful  subjection  of  the  poetical  power  to  the 
higher  law  of  truth — to  the  poetical  truth,  which  is  the  highest 
truth,  comprehending  and  expounding  the  historical  truth — 
which  must  furnish  the  clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
drama  of  '  Richard  II.'  It  appears  to  us  that,  when  the  poet 
first  undertook 

"  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war," 

to  unfold  the  roll  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  that 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  which  plunged  three  or 
four  generations  of  Englishmen  in  bloodshed  and  misery — he 
approached  the  subject  with  an  inflexibility  of  purpose  as 
totally  removed  as  it  was  possible  to  be  from  the  levity  of  a 
partisan.  There  were  to  be  weighed  in  one  scale  the  follies, 
the  weaknesses,  the  crimes  of  Richard — the  injuries  of  Boling- 
broke — the  insults  which  the  capricious  despotism  of  the  king 
had  heaped  upon  his  nobles — the  exactions  under  which  the 
people  groaned — the  real  merits  and  the  popular  attributes  of 
him  who  came  to  redress  and  to  repair.  In  the  other  scale  were 
to  be  placed  the  afflictions  of  fallen  greatness — the  revenge  and 
treachery  by  which  the  fall  was  produced — the  heartburnings 
and  suspicions  which  accompany  every  great  revolution — the 
struggles  for  power  which  ensue  when  the  established  and 
legitimate  authority  is  thrust  from  its  seat. — All  these  phases, 
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personal  and  political,  of  a  despotism  and  an  usurpation,  Shak- 
spere  has  exhibited  with  marvellous  impartiality. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  details  more  strictly  called  his- 
torical ;  chiefly  by  way  of  showing  how  the  poet  dealt  with  his 
materials.  We  will  first  take  Holinshed's  description  of  the 
lists  of  Coventry  : — "  About  the  hour  of  prime  came  to  the  bar- 
riers of  the  lists,  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  mounted  on  a  white 
courser  barded  with  green  and  blue  velvet,  embroidered  sump- 
tuously with  swans  and  antelopes  of  goldsmith's  work,  armed 
at  all  points.  The  constable  and  marshal  came  to  the  barriers, 
demanding  of  him  what  he  was  ;  he  answered, '  I  am  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to  do  mine 
endeavour  against  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a 
traitor  untrue  to  God,  the  king,  his  realm,  and  me.'  Then,  in- 
continently, he  sware  upon  the  holy  evangelists,  that  his  quar- 
rel was  true  and  just,  and  upon  that  point  he  required  to  enter 
the  lists.  *  *  *  *  Soon  after  him,  entered  into  the  field  with 
great  triumph,  King  Richard,  accompanied  with  all  the  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  in  his  company  was  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul, 
which  was  come  out  of  France  in  post  to  see  this  challenge 
performed.  The  king  had  there  above  ten  thousand  men  in 
armour,  least  some  fray  or  tumult  might  rise  amongst  his 
nobles,  by  quarrelling  or  partaking.  *  *  The  Duke  of  Norl'olk 
hovered  on  horseback  at  the  entrance  of  the  lists,  his  horse 
being  barded  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  richly  with  lions 
of  silver  and  mulberry  trees  ;  and  when  he  had  made  his  oath 
before  the  constable  and  marshal  that  his  quarrel  was  just  and 
true,  he  entered  the  field  manfully,  saying  aloud :  '  God  aid 
him  that  hath  the  right.'  *  *  *  Then  the  herald  proclaimed 
that  the  traverses  and  chairs  of  the  champions  should  be  re- 
moved, commanding  them  on  the  king's  behalf  to  mount  on 
horseback.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  quickly  horsed,  and 
closed  his  beaver,  and  cast  his  spear  into  the  rest,  and  when  the 
trumpet  sounded,  set  forward  courageously  towards  his  enemy, 
six  or  seven  paces.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  not  fully  set  for- 
ward, Avhen  the  king  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds 
cried,  '  Ho,  ho ! '  Then  the  king  caused  their  spears  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  commanded  them  to  repair  again  to  their 
chairs,  where  they  remained  two  long  hours,  while  the  king  and 
his  council  deliberately  consulted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had 
in  so  weighty  a  cause." 

Shakspere  found  no  authority  in  the  '  Chronicles'  for  the 
fine  death- scene  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  but  the  principal  circum- 
tances  for  which  he  reproaches  the  king — that  England  "  is 
now  leas'd  out" — is  distinctly  supported.  Fabian  says,  "In 
this  22nd  year  of  King  Richard,  the  common  fame  ran,  that  the 
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king  had  letten  to  farm  the  realm  unto  Sir  William  Scrope,  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  then  treasurer  of  England,  to  Sir  John  Bushey, 
Sir  John  Bagot,  and  Sir  Henry  Green,  knights."  The  subse- 
quent reproach  of  the  confederated  lords,  that 

"  Daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences," 

is  also  fully  supported.  The  "blanks"  were  most  ingenious 
instruments  of  pillage,  principally  devised  for  the  oppression 
of  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens.  For  these  blanks  they  of 
London  "  were  fain  to  seal,  to  their  great  charge,  as  in  the  end 
appeared.  And  the  like  charters  were  sent  abroad  into  all  shires 
within  the  realm,  whereby  great  grudge  and  murmuring  arose 
amongst  the  people  ;  for  when  they  were  so  sealed,  the  king's 
officers  wrote  in  the  same  what  liked  them,  as  well  for  charging 
the  parties  with  payment  of  money,  as  otherwise." 

Richard  has  gone  to  Ireland.  Bolingbroke  is  in  banishment. 
But  the  evils  of  Richard's  weak  and  unjust  government  have 
led  some  of  the  leading  men  of  England  to  desire  his  expul- 
sion from  the  throne,  and  to  look  to  Bolingbroke  as  the  instru- 
ment. He  took  the  step  which  involved  this  country  in  blood 
for  nearly  a  century.  He  sailed  from  Port  Blano,  in  Lower 
Brittany,  with  a  small  band  of  followers.  Richard's  last 
remaining  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  left  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  He  was,  however,  unfitted  for  a 
post  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger  ;  and  Shakspere  has  well 
described  his  perplexities  upon  hearing  of  the  landing  of  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

According  to  Holinshed,  the  army  that  the  king  raised  to 
oppose  Bolingbroke  "  boldly  protested  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
evil  dealt  with."  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Froissart,  who  makes  Bolingbroke  land  at  Plymouth,  and  march 
direct  to  London,  was  incorrectly  informed.  Holinshed,  upon 
the  authority  of  "our  English  writers,"  says,  "The  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  after  that  he  had  coasted  alongst  the  shore  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  had  got  some  intelligence  how  the  people's 
minds  were  affected  towards  him,  landed,  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  place  sometimes  called  Ravenspur, 
betwixt  Hull  and  Bridlington,  and  with  him  not  past  three- 
score persons,  as  some  write  ;  but  he  was  so  joyfully  received 
of  the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  those  parts,  that  he 
found  means  (by  their  help)  forthwith  to  assemble  a  great 
number  of  people  that  were  willing  to  take  his  part."  The 
subsequent  events^  previous  to  the  return  of  Richard,  are  most 
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correctly  delineated  by  our  poet.  Bolingbroke  was  joined  by 
Northumberland  and  Harry  Percy,  by  Ross  and  Wilioughby. 
"  He  sware  unto  those  lords  that  he  would  demand  no  more  but 
the  lands  that  were  to  him  descended  by  inheritance  from  his 
father,  and  in  right  of  his  wife."  From  Doncaster,  with  a 
mighty  army,  Bolingbroke  marched  through  the  counties  of 
Derby  or  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and  Worcester  ; — 
*'  through  the  countries  coming  by  Evesham  unto  Berkley." 
The  Duke  of  York  had  marched  towards  AVales  to  meet  the 
king,  upon  his  expected  arrival  from  Ireland.  Holinshed  says, 
he  "  was  received  into  the  Castle  of  Berkley,  and  there  re- 
mained till  the  coming  thither  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
whom  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St.  James,  which,  as  that  year  came 
about,  fell  upon  a  Friday,  he  came  forth  into  the  church  that 
stood  without  the  castle,  and  there  communed  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  *  *  *  On  the  morrow  after,  the  foresaid  dukes 
with  their  power  went  towards  Bristow,  where  (at  their  com- 
ing) they  showed  themselves  before  the  town  and  castle,  being 
an  huge  multitude  of  people." 

There  is  a  remarkable  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  of  what 
took  place  from  the  period  when  Richard,  being  in  Ireland, 
received  the  news  of  Bolingbroke's  landing,  to  the  time  when 
the  king  was  utterly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  banished  and  plundered.  Of  this 'Metrical  History,'  written 
by  a  French  gentleman  who  was  with  Richard  in  Ireland,  and 
bearing  the  date  of  1399,  there  is  an  admirable  translation  in 
the  20th  volume  of  the  '  Archseologia.'  The  writer  was  in 
Dublin,  with  Richard,  when,  after  a  long  delay  of  news  from 
England,  at  last  "  a  barge  arrived,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
much  sorrow."  Those  who  came  in  her  related  to  the  king 
how  the  people  had  been  stirred  to  insurrection — how  the  in- 
vader had  taken  towns  and  castles  for  his  own.  "  It  seemed  to 
mc,"  says  the  French  knight,  "  that  the  king's  face  at  this 
turned  pale  with  anger,  while  he  said, '  Come  hither,  friends. 
Good  Lord,  this  man  designs  to  deprive  me  of  my  country.'" 
Richard  consulted  his  council  on  a  Saturday,  and  they  agreed 
to  put  to  sea  on  the  next  Monday.  The  French  knight  and 
his  companion  departed  with  Salisbury,  and  landed  at  Con- 
way. Salisbury  raised,  it  seems,  forty  thousand  men  within 
four  days.  The  earl  kept  them  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight  ; 
but  they  then  deserted  him,  as  Shakspere  has  represented,  be- 
cause they  heard  "no  tidings  from  the  king."  He  "tarried 
eighteen  days,"  says  the  French  knight,  "  after  our  departure 
from  Ireland.     It  was  very  great  folly." 

The  'Metrical  History'  then  proceeds  to  the  events  which 
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followed  the  landing  of  Richard  upon  the  Welsh  coast.  Of 
this  narrative,  the  Frenchman's  description  of  the  first  inter- 
view between  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  is  most  interestine;  • 
— "  Then  they  made  the  king,  who  had  dined  in  the  donjon" 
come  down  to  meet  Duke  Henry,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
him  at  a  distance,  bowed  very  low  to  the  ground  ;  and,  as  they 
approached  each  other,  he  bowed  a  second  time,  with  his  cap 
in  his  hand  ;  and  then  the  king  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  spake 
hrst  in  this  manner  :  '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  you  be  rio-ht 
welcoEoe.'  Then  Duke  Henry  replied,  bowing  very  low  to  the 
ground,  'My  lord,  I  am  come  sooner  than  you  sent  for  me-  the 
reason  wherefore  I  will  tell  you.  The  common  report  of  your 
people  is  such,  that  you  have,  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  two- 
and-twenty  years,  governed  them  very  badly  and  very  ri<ror- 
ously,  and  m  so  much  that  they  are  not  well  contented  there- 
with. But  if  It  please  our  Lord,  I  will  help  you  to  govern 
them  better  than  they  have  been  governed  in  time  past.'  King 
Richard  then  answered  him,  '  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth 
you.  It  pleaseth  us  well.'  And  be  assured  that  these  are  the 
very  words  that  they  two  spake  together,  without  taking  away 
or  adding  anything :  for  I  heard  and  understood  them  very 
well.  This  version  of  the  remarkable  dialogue  between  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Richard  is  not  given  by  Holinshed.  Holinshed 
thus  describes  the  interview  :—« Forthwith  as  the  duke  got 
sight  of  the  king,  he  shewed  a  reverend  duty,  as  became  him 
m  bowing  lus  knee  ;  and,  coming  forward,  did  so  likewise  the 
second  and  third  time,  till  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  '  ^ 
lift  him  up,  saying,  '  Dear  cousin,  ye  are  welcome.'     The  duke  |H 

humbly  thanking  him,  said,  'My  sovereign  lord  and  king,  the  H 

cause  of  my  coming  at  this  present,  is  (your  honour  saved)  to  S 

have  agam  restitution  of  my  person,  my  lands,  and  heritacre,  H 

through  your  favourable  license.'  The  king  hereunto  answered  H 

'Dear  cousin,  I  am  ready  to  accomplish  your  will,  so  that  ye'  ^1 
may  enjoy  all  that  is  yours,  without  exception.' "  Shakspere's 
version  ot  the  scene  appears  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes  of 
Bolmgbroke's  defiance,  as  recorded  by  the  French  knight,  and 
copied  by  Stow  ;  and  of  his  assumed  humility,  as  described  by 
Holinshed. 

The  scene  of  fiery  contention  in  Westminster  Hall  follows 
the  chroniclers  very  literally.  Shakspcre  has,  however,  placed 
this  remarkable  exhibition  of  vindictive  charges  and  recrimi- 
nations before  the  deposition  of  Richard.  It  took  place  after 
Henry's  coronation.  The  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
whom  Holinshed  calls  "  a  bold  bishop  and  a  faithful,"  also^ 
according  to  most  authorities,  followed  the  deposition.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  on  a  request  from  the  Commons  that 
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Richard  might  have  "judgment  decreed  against  him,  so  as  the 
realm  were  not  troubled  by  him."  There  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  speech  was  delivered  at  all.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Richard  made  his  resignation  in  Parliament,  but  that 
Northumberland  and  other  peers,  prelates,  and  knights,  with 
justices  and  notaries,  attended  the  captive  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1399,  in  the  chief  chamber  of  the  king's  lodging  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  read  aloud  and  subscribed  the  scroll  of 
resignation,  saying  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  that 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  there  present  should  be  his  successor. 
These  instruments  were  read  to  the  Parliament  the  day  fol- 
lowing. So  Ilolinshed  relates  the  story.  Froissart,  however, 
details  the  ceremonies  of  the  surrender  with  more  minuteness: 
"On  a  day  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  accompanied  with  lords, 
dukes,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  of  the  notablcst 
men  of  London,  and  of  other  good  towns,  rode  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  alighted.  Then  King  Richard  was  brought  into 
the  hall,  appareled  like  a  king  in  his  robes  of  state,  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on  his  head  ;  then  he  stood  up 
alone,  not  holden  nor  stayed  by  no  man,  and  said  aloud  :  '  I 
have  been  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years,  which  signiory,  royalty, 
sceptre,  crown,  and  heritage  I  clearly  resign  here  to  my  cousin 
Henry  of  Lancaster  ;  and  I  desire  him  here,  in  this  open  pre- 
sence, in  entering  of  the  same  possession,  to  take  this  sceptre :' 
and  so  delivered  it  to  the  duke,  who  took  it."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  apparently  willing  resignation,  which  his 
enemies  said  was  made  even  with  a  merry  countenance,  was 
extorted  from  Richard  by  the  fear  of  death.  Northumberland 
openly  proclaimed  this  when  he  rebelled  against  Henry.  In  a 
very  curious  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France, 
from  which  copious  extracts  are  given  in- Mr.  Webb's  notes  to 
the  '  Metrical  History,'  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  meeting 
between  Richard  and  Bulingbroke  in  the  Tower,  at  which  York 
and  Auracrle  were  present, — where  the  king,  in  a  most  violent 
rage,  says,  "  I  am  king,  and  will  still  continue  king,  in  spite  of 
all  my  enemies."  Sliakspere  has  most  skilfully  portrayed  this 
natural  struggle  of  the  will  of  the  unhappy  man,  against  the 
necessity  by  which  he  was  overwhelmed.  The  deposition  scene 
shows  us, — as  faithfully  as  the  glass  which  tlie  poet  introduces 
exhibits  the  person  of  the  king, — the  vacillations  of  a  nature 
irresolute  and  yielding,  but  clinging  to  the  phantom  of  power 
when  the  substance  had  passed  away.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Shakspere's  portrait  of  Richard  II.  is  as  historically  true 
as  it  is  poetically  just. 
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But  with  this  surpassing  dramatic  truth  in  the  '  Richard  II.,' 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  play 
— that  which  makes  it  so  exclusively  and  entirely  Shak- 
sperian — is  the  evolvement  of  the  truth  under  the  poetical 
form.  The  character  of  Richard,  especially,  is  entirely  subor- 
dinated to  the  poetical  conception  of  it — to  something  higher 
than  the  historical  propriety,  yet  including  all  that  historical 
propriety,  and  calling  it  forth  under  the  most  striking  aspects. 
All  the  vacillations  and  weaknesses  of  the  king,  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist  like  Shakspere,  are  reproduced  with  the  most 
natural  and  vivid  colours  ;  so  as  to  display  their  own  charac- 
teristic effects,  in  combination  with  the  principle  of  poetical 
beauty,  which  carries  them  into  a  higher  region  than  the  per- 
fect command  over  the  elements  of  strong  individualisation 
could  alone  produce. 

The  death  of  Richard  II.  is  one  of  those  historical  myste- 
ries which,  perhaps,  will  never  be  cleared  up.  The  story  which 
Shakspere  has  adopted,  of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of 
Exton  and  his  followers,  was  related  by  Caxtoii  in  his  addition 
to  Hygden's  '  Polychronicon : '  was  copied  by  Fabian,  and,  of 
course,  found  its  way  into  Holinshed.  The  honest  old  compiler, 
however,  notices  the  other  stories — that  he  died  either  by  com- 
pulsory famine  or  by  voluntary  pining.  It  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  belief  that  Richard  did  not  die  by  the  wounds 
of  a  battle-axe,  that  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  some  years  since,  his  skull  was  found  uninjured. 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard's death,  relates  that  the  unhappy  captive  voluntarily 
starved  himself.  His  body  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  it 
was  publicly  exhibited.  The  story  of  his  voluntary  starvation 
is,  however,  doubtful  ;  that  of  his  violent  assassination  seems 
altogether  apocryphal.  In  an  important  document,  whose 
publication  we  owe  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis — the  manifesto  of  the 
Percies  against  Henry  IV.,  issued  just  before  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury— Henry  is  distinctly  charged  with  having  caused 
Richard  to  perish  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  after  fifteen 
days  and  nights  of  sufferings  unheard  of  among  Christians. 
There  is  one  other  story  which  has  formed  the  sulject  of  a  very 
curious  controversy,  but  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
detail — that  espoused  by  Mr.  Tytler — that  Richard  escaped, 
and  lived  nineteen  years  in  Scotland,  The  prison-scene  in 
Shakspere  will,  perhaps,  more  than  any  accredited  relation, 
continue  to  influence  the  popular  belief  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  beautiful  passage  in  Gray's  Bard,  to  support 
the  less  dramatic  story  : — 
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"  Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  <ind  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  spray, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl. 

The  rich  repast  prepare  ; 

Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  m.ay  share  the  feast : 

Close  by  the  regal  clicair 

Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl 

A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest." 


KING  HENRY  IV. 

PARTS   I.   AND    II. 

Shakspere  found  the  stage  in  possession  of  a  rude  drama, 
'The  Famous  Victories- of  Henry  V.,'  upcn  the  foundation  of 
which  he  constructed  not  only  his  two  Parts  of  'Henry  IV.,' 
but  his  '  Henry  V.'  That  old  play  was  acted  prior  to  1588 ; 
Tarleton,  a  celebrated  comic  actor,  who  played  the  clown  in  it, 
having  died  in  that  year.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  satisfactory 
that  this  very  extraordinary  performance  has  been  preserved. 
None  of  the  old  dramas  exhibit  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
marvellous  reformation  which  Shakspere,  more  than  all  his 
contemporaries,  produced  in  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth.  Of  '  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.,' 
the  comic  parts  are  low  buffoonery,  without  the  slightest  wit, 
and  the  tragic  monotonovft  stupidity,  without  a  particle  of 
poetry.  And  yet  Shakspere  built  upon  this  thing,  and  for  a 
very  satisfactory  reason — the  people  were  familiar  with  it. 

In  'The  Famous  Victories '  we  are  introduced  to  the  "young 
prince  "  in  the  opening  scene.  His  companions  are  "  Ned," 
"  Tom,"  and  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  who  bears  the  familiar  name 
of  "  Jockey."  They  have  been  committing  a  robbery  upon  the 
king's  receivers  ;  and  Jockey  informs  the  prince  that  his  (the 
prince's)  man  hath  robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  plunder  of  the 
receivers  amounts  to  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  prince 
worthily  says,  "  As  I  am  a  true  gentleman,  I  will  have  the  half 
of  this  spent  to-night."  He  shows  his  gentility  by  calling  the 
receivers  villains  and  rascals.  The  prince  is  sent  to  the 
"counter"  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  "  Gadshill,"  the  prince's  man, 
who  robbed  the  carrier,  is  taken  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
and  the  young  prince,  who  seems  to  have  got   out  of  tho 
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counter  as  suddenly  as  he  got  in,  rescues  the  thief.  The  scene 
ends  with  the  Chief  Justice  committing  Henry  to  the  Fleet. 
He  is,  of  course,  released.  "  But  whither  are  ye  going  now  1" 
quoth  Ned.     "  To  the  court,"  answers  the  true  gentleman  of  a 

prince,  "  for  I  hear  say  my  father  lies  very  sick The 

breath  shall  be  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  but  I  will  clap  the 
crown  on  my  head."  To  the  court  he  goes,  and  there  the  bully 
becomes  a  hypocrite.  The  great  scene  in  '  The  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,'— 

"I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again," — 

is  founded,  probably,  upon  a  passage  in  Holinshed  ;  but  there 
is  a  similar  scene  in  '  The  Famous  Victories.'  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  highest  attempt  in  the  whole  play. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  popular  notion  of  the 
conqueror  of  Agincourt  was  at  the  period  when  Shakspere 
began  to  write,  and,  perhaps,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
gave  us  his  own  idea  of  Henry  of  Monmouth, — and  when  we 
know  that  nearly  all  the  historians  up  to  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere, took  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  Henry's  character, — 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  Shakspere's  fas- 
cinating representation  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  "  as  an  histo- 
rical portrait,  is  not  only  unlike  the  original,  but  misleading 
and  unjust  in  essential  points  of  character."  *  Shakspere 
was,  in  truth,  the  ordy  man  of  his  age  who  rejected  the  imper- 
fect evidence  of  all  the  historians  as  to  the  character  of  Henry 
of  Monmouth,  and  nobly  vindicated  him  even  from  his  own 
biographers,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  from  the 
coarser  traditions  embodied  in  a  popular  drama  of  Shakspere's 
own  day. 

In  the  play  of  '  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V.'  we  have, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  character  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle." 
This  personage,  like  all  the  other  companions  of  the  prince  in 
that  play,  is  a  low,  worthless  fellow,  without  a  single  spark  of 
wit  or  humour  to  relieve  his  grovelling  profligacy.  But  he  is 
also  a  very  insignificant  character,  with  less  stage  business 
than  even  "  Ned  "  and  "  Tom."  Dericke,  the  clown,  is,  indeed, 
the  leading  character  throughout  this  play.  Altogether  Old- 
castle has  only  thirty  lines  put  in  his  mouth  in  the  whole 
piece.  We  have  no  allusion  to  his  being  fat ;  we  hear  nothing 
of  his  gluttony.  Malone,  howe\er,  calls  this  Sir  John  Old- 
castle "  a  pampered  glutton."  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
Oldcastle,  or  Jockey,  suggested  to  Shakspere  his  FalstalF.  We 
cannot  discover  the  very  slightest  similarity ;  although  Malone 

•  'Henry  of  Monmouth/  by  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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decidedly  says, "  Shakspere  appears  evidently  to  have  caught 
the  idea  of  the  character  of  Falstaff  from  a  wretched  play 
entitled  'The  Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  V.' "  But 
]\Ialone  is  arguing  for  the  support  of  a  favourite  theory. 
Rowe  has  noticed  a  tradition  that  FalstafF  was  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle.  This  opinion  would 
receive  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  Shakspere  has 
transferred  other  names  from  the  old  play,  Ned,  Gadshill, — and 
why  not,  then,  Oldcastle  1  The  prince  in  one  place  calls  Fal- 
stafF "my  old  lad  of  the  castle  ;"  but  this  may  be  otherwise 
explained.  The  Sir  John  Oldcastle  of  history.  Lord  Cobham, 
was,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  Reformation  of  WicklifFe  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  original  name  of  Shakspere's  fat  knight  was 
offensive  to  zealous  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  accordingly  changed  to  that  of  FalstafF.  Whether  or  not 
Shakspere's  FalstafF  was  originally  called  Oldcastle,  he  was, 
after  the  character  was  fairly  established  as  FalstafF,  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  that  he  had  attempted  to 
represent  the  Oldcastle  of  history.  In  the  epilogue  to  '  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  we  find  this  passage  : — ''  For  any- 
thing I  know,  FalstafF  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he 
be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions  ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man." 

The  historical  portions  of  these  two  plays  are,  in  the  prin- 
cipal scenes,  founded,  without  much  deviation,  upon  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Chroniclers. 

The  historical  action  of  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  is  the 
first  insurrection  of  the  Percies,  which  was  put  down  by  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury.  These  events  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  circumstances  Avhich  attended  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II.  Bolingbroke  mounted  the  throne  by  the 
treachery  of  Richard's  friends ;  his  partisans  were  too  great 
to  remain  merely  partisans : — 

"  King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would  of  th;it  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness." 

The  struggles  for  power  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
legitimate  power,  have  been  here  painted  by  Shakspere  with 
that  marvellous  impartiality  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
in  the  notice  upon  Richard  II.  Our  sympathies  would  be 
almost  wholly  with  Hotspur  and  his  friends,  had  not  the  poet 
raised  up  a  new  interest  in  the  chivalrous  bearing  of  Henry  of 
Monmouth,  to  balance  the  noble  character  of  the  young 
Percy.    The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the  king,  accompa- 
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nied,  too,  with  high  courage,  still  further  divide  the  interest ; 

and  the  guilt  of  Worcester,  in  falsifying  the  issue  of  his 
mission,  completes  this  division,  and  cariies  out  the  great  poli- 
tical purpose  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  show  how,  if  a  nation's 
internal  peace  be  once  broken,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
millions  are  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  the  higher  agents,  who  call  themselves  the  interpreters  of  a 
nation's  voice. 

Holinshed  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  Percies  and  the  king  : — 

"  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
earl  of  Worcester,  and  his  son,  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  sur- 
named  Hotspur,  which  were  to  King  Henry,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  both  faithful  friends,  and  earnest  aiders,  began 
now  to  envy  his  wealth  and  felicity  ;  and  especially  they  were 
grieved,  because  the  king  demanded  of  the  earl  and  his  son 
such  Scottish  prisoners  as  were  taken  at  Homeldon  and  Nesbit : 
for  of  all  the  captives  which  were  taken  in  the  conflicts  fought 
in  those  two  places,  there  was  delivered  to  the  king's  possession 
only  Mordake,  earl  of  Fife,  the  Duke  of  Albany's  son,  though 
the  king  did  divers  and  sundry  times  require  the  deliverance 
of  the  residue,  and  that  with  great  threatenings  ;  wherewith 
the  Percies  being  sore  offended,  for  that  they  claimed  them  as 
their  own  proper  prisoners,  and  their  peculiar  prizes,  by  the 
council  of  the  Lord  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  whose 
study  was  ever  (as  some  write)  to  procure  malice,  and  set 
things  in  a  broil,  came  to  the  king  unto  Windsor  (upon  a  pur- 
pose to  prove  him),  and  there  required  of  him,  that  either  by 
ransom  or  otherwise,  he  would  cause  to  be  delivered  out  of 
prison  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  their  cousin-german, 
whom  (as  they  reported)  Owen  Glendower  kept  in  filthy  prison, 
shackled  with  irons,  only  for  that  he  took  his  part,  and  was  to 
him  faithful  and  true.  *  *  *  *  The  king,  when  he  had 
studied  on  the  matter,  made  answer,  that  the  Earl  of  March 
was  not  taken  prisoner  for  his  cause,  nor  in  his  service,  but 
willingly  suffered,  himself  to  be  taken,  because  he  would  not 
withstand  the  attempts  of  Owen  Glendower  and  his  complices, 
therefore  he  would  neither  ransom  him  nor  release  him, 

"  The  Percies,  with  this  answer  and  fraudulent  excuse,  were 
not  a  little  fumed,  insomuch  that  Henry  Hotspur  said  openly, — 
'  Behold,  the  heir  of  the  realm  is  robbed  of  his  right,  and  yet 
the  robber  with  his  own  will  not  redeem  him.'  So  in  this  fury 
the  Percies  departed,  minding  nothing  more  than  to  depose 
King  Henry  from  the  high  type  of  his  royalty,  and  to  place  in 
his  seat  their  cousin  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  whom  they  did 
not  only  deliver  out  of  captivity,  but  also  (to  the  high  dis- 
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pleasure  of  King  Henry),  entered  in  league  with  the  foresaid 
Owen  Glendower," 

The  refusal  of  Henry  IV.  to  ransom  Mortimer,  or  to  allow 
him  to  be  ransomed,  proceeded  from  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  ; 
but  the  prisoner  of  Glendower  was  not  "  the  heir  of  the  realm," 
as  Holinshed  represents,  but  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle 
of  the  young  Earl  of  March,  whom  Henry  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody, because  he  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  crown  by  succession. 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  was  the  "  brother-in-law ''  to  Hotspur, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  Shakspere  has,  of  course,  followed 
Holinshed  in  confounding  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  with  the  Earl 
of  March  ; — but  those  from  whom  accuracy  is  required,  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error  as  the  old  Chronicler, — amongst 
others,  llapin  and  Hume.  A  despatch  of  the  king  to  his 
council  states,  "The  rebels  have  taken  my  beloved  cousin, 
Esmon  Mortymer."  Edmund,  earl  of  March  was  at  this 
period  only  ten  years  old,  and  a  state  prisoner. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  appears  throughout  this 
play  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  was  a 
partisan  of  Bolingbroke  from  his  first  landing.  He  was  subse- 
quently actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  character  of  Hotspur  has  been  drawn  by  Shakspere 
with  the  boldest  pencil.  Nothing  can  be  more  free  and  vigor- 
ous than  this  remarkable  portrait.  Of  the  likeness  we  are  as 
certain  as  when  we  look  at  the  Charles  V.  of  Titian,  or  the 
Lord  Strafford  of  Vandyke.  But  it  is  too  young,  say  the  critics. 
The  poet,  in  the  first  scene,  say  they,  ought  not  to  have  called 
him  "  young  Harry  Percy,"  for  he  was  some  thirty-five  years 
old  at  the  battle  of  Holmedon  ;  and  the  wish  of  the  king, 

"  that  it  could  be  prov'd 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd, 
In  cradle-clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet," 

was  a  very  absurd  wish,  and  such  a  change  was  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  a  "  night-tripping  fairy,"  for  Percy  was  born  about 
1366,  and  Henry  of  Monmouth  some  twenty  years  later. 
Everything  in  its  place.  We  desire  the  utmost  exactness  in 
matters  where  exactness  is  required.  Let  History  proper  give 
us  her  dates  to  the  very  day  and  hour  ;  but  let  Poetry  be  al- 
lowed to  break  the  bands  by  which  she  would  be  earth-bound. 
When  Shakspere  shows  us  the  ambitious,  irascible,  self-willed, 
sarcastic,  but  high-minded  and  noble  Hotspur,  and  places  in 
contrast  with  him  the  thoughtless,  good-tempered,  yielding, 
witty,  but  brave  and  chivalrous  Henry,  we  have  no  desire  to 
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be  constantly  reminded  that  characters  so  alike  in  the  energy 
of  youth  have  been  incorrectly  approximated  in  their  ages  by 
the  poet.  Sir  Henry  Percy  received  his  soubriquet  of  Hotspur 
from  the  Scots,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  forays 
and  battles.  The  old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne 
tells  us, 

"  He  had  byn  a  march-man  all  hys  dayes, 
And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede." 

He  was  "first  armed  when  the  castle  of  Berwick  was  taken  by 
the  Scots,"  in  1.378,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  the  battle  of  Holmedon,  his  spur  was  never  cold. 
Owen  Glendower — the  "damned  Glendower"  of  the  king — 
the  "great  Glendower " of  Hotspur — "he  of  Wales,"  that 
"swore  the  devil  his  true  liege-man  "  of  FalstaiF,  was  amongst 
the  most  bold  and  enterprising  of  the  warriors  of  his  age.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  outbreak  against  the  power  of  Henry 
IV.  was  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  on  the  occasion 
of  which  the  Parliament  of  Henry  seems  to  have  treated  Owen 
with  injustice  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  was  to  restore  the  independence  of  Wales. 
In  the  guerilla  warfare  which  he  waged  against  Henry,  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  his  boast  in  this  drama  is  historically 
true,  that, 

"  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom 'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back." 

Shakspere  has,  indeed,  seized,  with  wonderful  exactness  upon 
all  the  features  of  his  history  and  character,  and  of  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  connected  with  him.  They  all  belonged  to 
the  region  of  poetry.     Glendower  says, 

"at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes." 

The  old  Chroniclers  say,  "  the  same  night  he  was  born  all  hia 
father's  horses  were  found  to  stand  in  blood  up  to  their  bel- 
lies." His  pretensions  as  a  magician,  which  Shakspere  has 
most  beautifully  connected  with  his  enthusiastic  and  poetical 
temperament,  made  him  a  greater  object  of  fear  than  even  his 
undoubted  skill  and  valour.  His  tedious  stories  to  Hotspur 
were  old  Welsh  prophecies  which  the  people  in  general,  and 
very  likely  Glendower  himself,  devoutly  believed.  According 
to  Holinshed,  it  was  upon  the  faith  of  one  of  these  prophecies 
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in  particular,  that  the  tripartite  indenture  of  Mortimer,  Hot- 
spur, and  Glendower,  was  executed,  Glendower  might  pro- 
bably have — 

"  Believed  the  magic  wonders  v;hich  he  sang," 

but  he  was  no  vulgar  enthusiast.  He  was  "  trained  up  in  the 
English  Court,"  as  he  describes  himself,  and  he  was  probably 
"  exceedingly  well  read,"  as  Mortimer  describes  him,  for  he  had 
been  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  When  the  Parliament 
who  rudely  dismissed  his  petition  against  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
refused  to  listen  to  "bare- footed  blackguards,"  it  can  scarcely 
be  wondered  that  he  should  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
The  Welsh  from  all  parts  of  England,  even  the  students  of  Ox- 
ford, crowded  home  to  light  under  the  banners  of  an  indepen- 
dent Prince  of  Wales. 

The  battle  of  Shrewsbury  is  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Hall.  "  King  Henry,"  says  Holinshed,  "  advertised  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Percies,  forthwith  gathered  about  him  such 
power  as  he  might  make,  and  passed  forward  with  such  speed 
that  he  was  in  sight  of  his  enemies  lying  in  camp  near  to 
Shrewsbury  before  they  were  in  doubt  of  any  sucFi  thing." 
The  Percies,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  sent  to  the  king  the 
celebrated  manifesto  which  is  contained  in  Hardyng's  Chro- 
nicle. The  interview  of  Worcester  with  the  king,  and  its  re- 
sult, are  thus  described  by  Holinshed  :  "  It  was  reported  for  a 
truth  that  now,  when  the  king  had  condescended  unto  all  that 
was  reasonable  at  his  hands  to  be  required,  and  seemed  to  hum- 
ble himself  more  than  was  meet  for  his  estate,  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  upon  his  return  to  his  nephew,  made  relation  clean 
contrary  to  that  the  king  had  said  :" 

"  0,  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  Sir  Richard, — 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king." 

In  the  Chroniclers,  Hotspur  exhorts  the  troops  ;  Shakspere 
clothes  the  exhortation  with  his  own  poetical  spirit. 

"  Now,  Esperance ! — Percy ! — and  set  on," 

is  found  in  the  Chroniclers  : — "  The  adversaries  cried  Esperance 
PercyP  The  danger  of  the  king,  and  the  circumstance  of 
others  being  caparisoned  like  him,  are  also  mentioned  by 
Holinshed. 

The  prowess  of  Prince  Henry  in  this  his  first  great  battle  is 
thus  described  by  Holinshed  :  "  The  Prince  that  day  holp  his 
father  like  a  lusty  young  gentleman,  for  although  he  was  hurt 
in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  so  that  divers  noblemen  that  were 
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about  him  would  have  conveyed  him  forth  of  the  field,  yet  he 
would  in  no  wise  suffer  them  so  to  do,  lest  his  departure  from 
his  men  might  haply  have  stricken  some  fear  into  their  hearts  , 
and  so,  without  regard  of  his  hurt,  he  continued  with  his  men, 
and  never  ceased,  either  to  fight  where  the  battle  was  most 
hottest,  or  to  encourage  his  men  where  it  seemed  most  need." 

The  personal  triumph  of  Henry  over  Hotspur  is  a  dramatic 
creation,  perfectly  warranted  by  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Chroniclers  leave  the  matter. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  drama  is  bound  up  Avith  the  First, 
through  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  poet.  Each  part 
was,  of  course,  acted  as  a  distinct  play  in  Shakspere's  time.  In 
our  own  day,  the  Second  Part  is  very  seldom  produced ;  but  when 
it  is,  the  players  destroy  the  connecting  link,  by  suppressing 
one  of  the  finest  scenes  which  Shakspere  ever  wrote — the  scene 
between  Northumberland,  Lord  Bardolph,  and  Morton,  at  Wark- 
wovth  Castle.  Colley  Cibber,  however,  wrenched  the  scene  out 
of  its  place  ;  and  cutting  it  up  into  a  dozen  bits,  stuck  it  here 
and  there  throughout  his  alteration  of  Richard  III.  The  con- 
necting scene  between  the  First  and  Second  Part  brings  us  back 
to  the  Northumberland  of '  Richard  II.'  We  have  scarcely  seen 
him  in  the  First  Part  of  '  Henry  IV.' — but  here  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  the  retribution  which  awaited  his  treacherous  and 
selfish  actions  has  arrived.  He  betrayed  Richard  to  Boling- 
broke — he  insulted  the  unhappy  king  in  his  liour  of  misery — 
he  incited  his  son  and  his  brother  to  revolt  from  Henry,  and 
then  deserted  them  in  their  need.  We  feel,  then,  that  the 
misery  which  produces  his  "  strained  passion  "  is  a  just  visi- 
tation. His  cold  and  selfish  policy  destroyed  his  son  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  he  endures  to  be  reproached  for  it  by  that  son's 
widow.  He  again  yields  to  his  own  fears,  even  more  than  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  once  more  waits 
for  "  time  and  'vantage."  His  eventual  fall,  therefore,  moves 
no  pity  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  poet  properly  dismisses  him  and 
his  fate  in  three  lines  : — 

"  The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown." 

The  rich  comedy  of  this  Second  Part  so  completely  eclipses 
the  historical  incidents,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  them 
with  any  minuteness.  The  most  striking  are  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  including  the  story 
of  the  prince  removing  the  crown,  which  are  thus  detailed  by 
Holinshed  : — 

"In  this  fourteenth  and  last  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  a 
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council  was  holden  in  the  White  Friars  in  London,  at  the 
which,  among  other  things,  order  was  taken  for  ships  and 
galleys  to  he  builded  and  made  ready,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  to  be  provided,  for  a  voyage  which  he  meant  to  make 
into  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  recover  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  morrow  after  Candlemas-day,  began  a 
Parliament  which  he  had  called  at  London  ;  but  he  departed 
this  life  before  the  same  Parliament  was  ended  :  for  now  that 
his  provisions  were  ready,  and  that  he  was  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  for  such  a  royal  journey  as  he  pretended  to 
take  into  the  Holy  Land,  he  Avas  eftsoones  taken  with  a  sore 
sickness,  which  was  not  a  leprosy  (saith  Master  Hall),  as  foolish 
friars  imagined,  but  a  very  apoplexy.  During  this,  his  last 
sickness,  he  caxised  his  crown  (as  some  write)  to  be  set  on  a 
pillow  at  his  bed's-head,  and  suddenly  his  pangs  so  sore  troubled 
him,  that  he  lay  as  though  all  his  vital  spirits  had  been  from 
him  departed.  Such  as  were  about  him,  thinking  verily  that 
lie  had  been  departed,  covered  his  face  with  a  linen  cloth. 
The  prince  his  son  being  hereof  advertised,  entered  into  the 
chamber,  took  away  the  crown,  and  departed.  The  father  being 
suddenly  revived  out  of  that  tnince,  quickly  perceived  the 
lack  of  his  crown,  and  having  knowledge  that  the  prince 
his  son  had  taken  it  away,  caused  hitn  to  come  before  his 
presence,  requiring  of  him  what  he  meant  so  to  misuse  himself: 
the  prince  with  a  good  audacity  answered,  Sir,  to  mine,  and 
all  men's  judgments,  you  seemed  dead  in  this  world  ;  wherefore 
I,  as  your  next  heir  apparent,  took  that  as  mine  own,  and  not 
as  yours.  Well,  fair  son,  said  the  king  (with  a  great  sigh),  what 
right  I  had  to  it,  God  knoweth.  Well,  quoth  the  prince,  if 
you  die  king,  I  will  have  the  garland,  and  trust  to  keep  it  with 
the  sword  against  all  mine  enemies,  as  you  have  done.  Then, 
said  the  king,  I  commit  all  to  God,  and  remember  you  to  do 
well ;  and-with  that  turned  himself  in  his  bed,  and  shortly 
after  departed  to  God,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster called  Jerusalem.  We  find  that  he  was  taken  with 
his  last  sickness  while  he  was  making  his  prayers  at  Saint 
Edward's  shrine,  there  as  it  were  to  take  his  leave,  and  so  to 
proceed  forth  on  his  journey ;  he  was  so  suddenly  and  grievously 
taken,  that  such  as  were  about  him  feared  lest  he  would  have 
died  presently  ;  wherefore,  to  relieve  him,  if  it  were  possible, 
they  bare  him  into  a  chamber  that  was  next  at  hand,  belonging 
to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  where  they  laid  him  on  a  pallet 
before  the  fire,  and  used  all  remedies  to  revive  him :  at 
length  he  recovered  his  speech  and  understanding,  and  per- 
ceiving himself  in  a  strange  place  which  he  knew  not,  he 
willed  to  know  if  the  chamber  had  any  particular  name,  where- 
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unto  answer  was  made,  that  it  was  called  Jerusalem,  Then 
said  the  king,  laudes  be  given  to  the  Father  of  Heaven,  for 
now  I  know  that  I  shall  die  here  in  this  chamber,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  life  in 
Jerusalem." 

The  colloquy  between  Henry  V.  and  the  Chief  Justice 
brings  us  back  to  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  wild 
prince.  The  story  of  Henry  striking  the  Chief  Justice,  and  of 
his  committal  to  the  Fleet,  is  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his 
book  of  '  The  Governor.'  This  tradition  was  believed  (perhaps 
upon  the  authority  of  Elyot)  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins ;  and  was  referred  to  by  them  in  legal  arguments. 
The  anecdote,  as  detailed  by  Elyot,  is  very  amusing  : — 

"  A  good  Judge,  a  good  Prince,  a  good  King. 

"The  most  renowned  prince,  King  Henry  V,,  late  king  of 
England,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  noted  to  be  fierce 
and  of  wanton  courage.  It  happened  that  one  of  his  servants 
whom  he  favoured  well,  was  for  felony  by  him  committed 
arraigned  at  the  King's  Bench  ;  wherefore  the  prince  being 
advertised,  and  incensed  by  light  persons  about  him,  in  furious 
rage  came  hastily  to  the  bar,  where  his  servant  stood  as  a 
prisoner,  and  commanded  him  to  be  ungy  ved  and  set  at  liberty. 
Whereat  all  men  were  abashed,  reserved  the  chief  justice,  who 
humbly  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contented  that  his  servant 
might  be  ordered  according  to  the  antient  laws  of  this  realm  ; 
or  if  he  would  have  him  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws, 
that  he  should  obtain,  if  he  might,  of  the  king  his  father 
his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no  law  or  justice  should  be  dero- 
gate. 

"  With  which  answer  the  prince  nothing  appeased,  but 
rather  more  inflamed,  endeavoured  himself  to  take  away  his 
servant.  The  judge  considering  the  perilous  example  and  in- 
convenience that  might  thereby  ensue,  with  a  valiant  spirit 
and  courage  commanded  the  prince  upon  his  allegiance  to  leave 
the  prisoner  and  depart  his  way  ;  at  which  commandment  the 
prince  being  set  all  in  a  fury,  all  chafed,  and  in  a  terrible 
manner  came  up  to  the  place  of  judgment,  men  thinking  that 
he  would  have  slain  the  judge,  or  have  done  to  him  some 
damage  :  but  the  judge  sitting  still  without  moving,  declaring 
the  majesty  of  the  king's  place  of  judgment,  and  with  an 
assured  and  bold  countenance,  had  to  the  prince  these  words 
following : — 

" '  Si",  remember  yourself.  I  keep  here  the  place  of  the  king 
your  sovereign  lord  and  father,  to  whom  you  owe  double  obe- 
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dience :  wherefore  eftsoones  in  his  name,  I  charge  you  to  desist 
of  your  wilfulness  and  unlawful  enterprise,  aud  from  hence- 
forth give  good  examjile  to  those  which  hereafter  shall  be  your 
proper  subjects.  And  now,  for  your  contempt,  aud  disobe- 
dience, go  you  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  whereunto  I 
commit  you,  and  remain  ye  there  prisoner  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  your  father  be  further  known.'  With  which  words 
being  abashed,  and  also  wondering  at  the  marvellous  gravity 
of  that  worshipful  justice,  the  noble  prince  laying  his  weapon 
apart,  doing  reverence,  departed,  and  went  to  the  King's  Bench 
as  he  was  commanded.  Whereat'his  servants  disdained,  came 
and  shewed  to  the  king  all  the  whole  affair,  whereat  he  a 
whiles  studying,  after  as  a  man  all  ravished  with  gladness, 
holding  his  eyes  and  hands  up  towards  heaven,  abraided  with 
a  loud  voice  :  '  0  merciful  God,  how  much  am  I  bound  to  your 
infinite  goodness,  specially  for  that  you  have  given  me  a  judge 
who  feareth  not  to  minister  justice,  and  also  a  son  who  can 
suffer  semblably  and  obey  justice.'  " 


KING  HENRY  V. 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Frederick  Schlegel,  "  regarded  the  drama 
as  entirely  a  thing  for  the  people  ;  and,  at  first,  treated  it 
throughout  as  such.  He  took  the  popular  comedy  as  he 
found  it,  and  whatever  enlargements  and  improvements  he 
introduced  into  the  stage  were  all  calculated  and  conceived 
according  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  the 
audience  in  London."*  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
Shakspere's  Histories.  In  the  case  of  the  '  Henry  V.'  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  our  great  dramatic  poet  would  never  have 
touched  the  subject,  had  not  the  stage  previously  possessed  it 
in  the  old  play  of  *  The  Famous  Victories.'  '  Henry  IV.' 
would  have  been  perfect  as  a  dramatic  whole,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  '  Henry  V,'  The  somewhat  doubtful  mode  in  which 
he  speaks  of  continuing  the  story  appears  to  us  a  pretty 
certain  indication  that  he  rather  shrank  from  a  subject  which 
appeared  to  him  essentially  undramatic.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that,  having  brought  the  history  of  Henry  of 
Monmouth  up  to  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  the  demands 
of  an  audience  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hail  "  the  mad- 
cap Prince  of  Wales"  as  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  com- 
pelled him  to  "  continue  the  story."  Having  hastily  met  the 
demands  of  his  audience  by  the  first  sketch  of  '  Henry  V.,'  aa 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  vol.  iL 
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it  appears  in  the  quarto  editions,  he  subsequently  saw  the 
capacity  which  the  subject  presented  for  being  treated  in  a 
grand  lyrical  spirit.  Instead  of  interpolating  an  uuder-plot  of 
petty  passions  and  intrigues, — such,  for  the  most  part,  as  we 
find  in  the  dramatic  treatment  of  an  heroic  subject  by  the 
French  poets, — he  preserved  the  great  object  of  his  drama 
entire  by  the  intervention  of  the  chorus.  Skilfully  as  he  has 
managed  this,  and  magnificent  as  the  whole  drama  is  as  a 
great  national  song  of  triumph,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
yhakspere  felt  that  in  this  play  he  was  dealing  with  a  theme 
too  narrow  for  his  peculiar  powers.  The  subject  is  altogether 
one  of  lyric  grandeur;  but  it  is  not  one,  we  think,  which 
Shakspere  would  have  chosen  for  a  drama. 

And  yet  how  exquisitely  has  Shakspere  thrown  his  dramatic 
power  into  this  undramatic  subject !  The  character  of  the 
king  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  finished  portraits  that  has 
proceeded  from  this  master-hand.  It  could,  perhaps,  only 
have  been  thoroughly  conceived  by  the  poet  who  had  deli- 
neated the  Henry  of  the  Boar's  Head,  and  of  the  field  of 
Shrewsbury,  The  surpassing  union,  in  this  character,  of 
spirit  and  calmness,  of  dignity  and  playfulness,  of  an  ever- 
present  energy,  and  an  almost  melancholy  abstraction, — the 
conventional  authority  of  the  king,  and  the  deep  sympathy, 
with  the  meanest  about  him,  of  the  man, — was  the  result  of 
the  most  philosophical  and  consistent  appreciation  by  the 
poet  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  his  own  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  picture  which  he 
has  painted  of  his  favourite  hero  is  an  exaggerated  and  flat- 
tering representation.  The  extraordinary  merits  of  Henry  V. 
were  those  of  the  individual :  his  demerits  were  those  of  his 
times.  It  was  not  for  the  poet  to  regard  the  most  popular  king 
of  the  feudal  age  with  the  cold  and  severe  scrutiny  of  the 
philosophical  historian.  It  was  for  him  to  embody  in  the 
person  of  Henry  V.  the  principle  of  national  heroism  ;  it  was 
for  him  to  call  forth  "  the  spirit  of  patriotic  reminiscence." 
Frederick  Schlegel  says,  "The  feeling  by  which  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary  men  is  that 
of  nationality."  But  how  different  is  his  nationality  from 
that  of  ordinary  men  !  It  is  reflective,  tolerant,  generous.  It 
lives  not  in  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  prejudice.  Its 
theatre  is  war  and  conquest ;  but  it  does  not  hold  up  war  and 
conquest  as  fitting  objects  for  nationality  to  dedicate  itself  to, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
Neither  does  it  attempt  to  conceal  the  fearful  responsibilities 
of  those  who  carry  the  principle  of  nationality  to  the  last 
orbitrement  of  arms  ;  nor  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which 
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always  attends  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  nationality  is  best  displayed. 

In  the  inferior  persons  of  the  play — the  comic  characters — 
the  poet  has  displayed  that  power  which  he,  above  all  men, 
possesses,  of  combining  the  highest  poetical  conceptions  with 
the  most  truthful  delineations  of  real  life.  In  the  amusing 
pedantry  of  Fluellen,  and  the  vapourings  of  Pistol,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  incongruous  with  the  main 
action  of  the  scene.  The  homely  bluntness  of  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  army  brings  us  still  closer  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  mass  of  which  a  camp  is  composed.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  delicate  but  yet  most  appreciable  instances  of  Shak- 
spere's  nationality,  in  all  its  power  and  justice,  is  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  characters  of  these  common 
soldiers.  They  are  rough,  somewhat  quarrelsome,  brave  as 
lions,  but  without  the  slightest  particle  of  anything  low  or 
grovelling  in  their  composition.  They  are  fit  representatives 
of  the  "good  yeomen,  whose  limbs  were  made  in  England." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discriminating  truth  of  the  poet 
is  equally  shown  in  exhibiting  to  us  three  arrant  coward? 
in  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bardolph.  His  impartiality  could  aflord 
to  paint  the  bullies  and  blackguards  that  even  our  nation- 
ality muet  be  content  to  reckon  as  component  parts  of  every 
army. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  great 
lyrical  drama  which  are  built  upon  historical  circumstances. 

The  conspiracy  of  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  against 
Henry  V.,  is  minutely  detailed  in  Holinshed.  Sh.akspere  has 
followed  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler,  that  the  prisoners 
confessed  that  they  had  received  a  great  sum  of  money  from 
the  French  king,  to  deliver  Henry  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  murder  him.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  (for  the  prisoners  were  not  summarily  executed,  as 
described  in  the  play  and  the  Chronicle),  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  proclaim  Edward,  earl  of  March  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  in  case  Richard  II.  was  actually  dead. 

The  embarkation  of  Henry  for  the  invasion  of  France,  is 
magnificently  described  in  the  Chorus  to  Act  III.  Holinshed 
simply  says,  "When  the  wind  came  about  prosperous  to  his 
purpose,  he  caused  the  mariners  to  weigh  up  anchors  and  hoyse 
up  sails."  In  the  records  of  the  town  of  Southampton  there  is 
a  minute  account  of  the  encampment  before  the  embarkation. 
The  whole  fleet  was  under  weigh  on  the  4th  Aug.  1415  ;  and 
the  landing  was  effected  about  three  miles  from  Harfleur  en 
the  14th.  The  siege  of  Harlleur  is  somewhat  briefly  described 
by  Holinshed.     The  loss  sustained  by  the  besieging  army  was 
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rery  great ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  English  forces  were  visited 
by  a  frightful  dysentery.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  leaders 
fell  before  its  ravages.  This  was,  probably,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  position  of  the  invading  army  ;  for,  according  to  Holin- 
shed,  those  who  "valiantly  defended  the  siege,  damming  up  the 
river  that  hath  his  course  through  the  town,  the  water  rose  so 
high  betwixt  the  king's  camp,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence's 
camp,  divided  by  the  same  river,  that  the  Englishmen  were 
constrained  to  withdraw  their  artillery  from  one  side."  The 
mines  and  the  countermines  of  Fluellen  are  to  be  found  in 
Holinshed.  Harfleur  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty-six  days.  The  previous  negotiations  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  governor  of  the  town  were  conducted  by 
commissioners.  Shakspere,  of  course,  dramatically  brought  his 
principal  personage  upon  the  scene,  in  the  convention  by  which 
the  town  was  surrendered.  Holinshed,  who  in  general  has  an 
eye  for  the-  picturesque,  has  no  description  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremony  which  accompanied  the  surrender  ;  but  such  a  de- 
scription is  found  in  the  older  narratives,  which  represent  the 
king  upon  "  his  royal  throne,  placed  under  a  pavilion  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  before  the  town,  where  his  nobles  and  other 
principal  persons,  an  illustrious  body  of  men,  were  assembled 
in  numbers,  in  their  best  equipments  ;  his  crowned  triumphal 
helmet  being  held  on  his  right  hand  upon  a  halbert- staff,  by 
Sir  (Gilbert  Umfreville."  (Cotton  MS.)  The  account  of  the 
loss  which  the  English  army  sustained,  during  the  thirty-six 
days  subsequent  to  its  landing,  would  be  almost  incredible,  if 
its  accuracy  were  not  supported  by  every  conflicting  testimony. 
It  appears,  that  if  Henry  landed  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
more  than  two-thirds  must,  during  the  short  period  of  the 
siege,  have  been  slain,  have  died  of  disease,  or  have  been  sent 
back  to  England  as  incapable  of  proceeding.  The  English 
army,  when  it  quitted  Harfleur,  did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  eight  thousand  fighting  men. 

The  magnificent  Chorus  of  this  Act  presents  such  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  circumstances  that  marked  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Agin  court,  that  even  if  they  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
ported by  authentic  history,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispos- 
sess ourselves  of  the  belief  that  they  were  true.  "  The  French,''' 
according  to  Holinshed,  "  were  very  merry,  pleasant,  and  full 
of  game" — "the  English  made  peace  with  God  in  confessing 
their  sins." — Holinshed  also  mentions  the  French  playing  at 
dice  for  the  English  prisoners.  But  the  narratives  of  Monstre- 
let  and  of  St.  Remy  are  much  more  minute  than  Holinshed  ; 
and  in  one  or  two  small  particulars  they  differ  from  that  of  the 
poet. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  Chroniclers,  or  the  more 
minute  contemporary  historians,  through  their  details  of  the 
fearful  carnage  and  victory  of  Agincourt.     We  may,  however, 

{>ut  the  facts  shortly  before  our  readers,  as  they  may  be  col- 
ected  from  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  elaborate  and  careful  history  of  the 
battle : — 

The  fighting  men  of  France  wore  "  long  coats  of  steel,  reach- 
ing to  their  knees,  which  were  very  heavy ;  below  these  was 
armour  for  their  legs  ;  and  above,  white  harness,  and  bacinets, 
with  camails."  They  were  drawn  up  between  two  woods,  in  a 
space  wholly  inadequate  for  the  movements  of  such  an  im- 
mense body  ;  and  the  ground  was  soft  from  heavy  rains.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  stand  or  lift  their 
weapons.  The  horses  at  every  step  sunk  into  the  mud.  Henry 
formed  his  little  band  in  one  line,  the  archers  being  posted  be- 
tween the  wings,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  sharp  stakes  fixed 
before  them.  The  king,  habited  in  his  "  cote  d'armes,"  mounted 
a  small  gray  horse  ;  but  he  subsequently  fought  on  foot.  He 
addressed  his  troops  with  his  usual  spirit.  Each  army  remained 
inactive  for  some  hours.  A  truce  was  at  length  proposed  by 
the  French.  The  reply  of  Henry,  before  an  army  ten  times  as 
great  as  his  own,  differed  little  from  the  terms  he  had  offered 
in  his  own  capital.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  order 
was  given  to  the  English  to  advance,  by  Henry  crying  aloud, 
"  Advance  banners."  Sir  Thomas  de  Erpyngham,  the  com- 
mander of  the  archers,  threw  his  truncheon  into  the  air,  ex- 
claiming, "  Now  strike  ! "  The  English  immediately  prostrated 
themselves  to  the  ground,  beseeching  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
and  proceeded  in  three  lines  on  the  French  army.  The  archers 
of  Henry  soon  put  the  French  cavalry  in  disorder :  and  the 
whole  army  rushing  on,  with  the  national  huzza,  the  archers 
threw  aside  their  bows,  and  slew  all  before  them  with  their  bill- 
hooks and  hatchets.  The  immense  number  of  the  French 
proved  their  ruin.  The  battle  soon  became  a  slaughter ;  and 
the  harnessed  knights,  almost  incapable  of  moving,  were  hacked 
to  pieces  by  the  English  archers,  "  who  weie  habited  in  jackets, 
and  had  their  hosen  loose,  with  hatchets  or  swords  hanging 
from  their  girdles,  whilst  many  were  barefooted  and  without 
hats.''  The  battle  lasted  about  three  hours.  The  English  "  stood 
on  the  heaps  of  corpses,  which  exceeded  a  man's  height ;"  the 
French,  indeed,  fell  almost  passive  in  their  lines.  Henry,  at 
one  period  of  the  battle,  issued  an  order  for  the  slaughter  of 
his  prisoners.  Even  the  French  writers  justify  this  horrible 
circumstance,  as  an  act  of  self-preservation.  The  total  loss 
of  the  French  was  about  ten  thousand  slain  on  the  field  : 
that  of  the  English  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  hun- 
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dred.     Most  of  the  dead  were  afterwards  buried  in  enormous 
trenches. 

The  English  king  conducted  himself  with  his  accustomed 
dignity  to  his  many  illustrious  prisoners.  The  victorious  army 
marched  to  Calais  in  fine  order,  and  embarked  for  England, 
without  any  attempt  to  follow  up  their  almost  miraculous 
triumph.  Henry  reached  Calais  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  on 
the  17th  of  November  landed  at  Dover.  He  entered  London 
amidst  the  most  expensive  pageantry  of  the  citizens,  contrast- 
ing with  the  studied  simplicity  of  his  own  retinue  and  de- 
meanor, on  Saturday  the  24th  of  November. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 

PARTS  I.  II.  III. 

In  the  humble  house  of  Shakspere's  boyhood  there  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  found  a  thick  squat  folio  volume,  then  some 
thirty  years  printed,  in  which  might  be  read,  "  what  misery, 
what  murder^  and  what  execrable  plagues  this  famous  region 
hath  suffered  by  the  division  and  dissension  of  the  renowned 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York."  This  book  was  'Hall's 
Chronicle.'  With  the  local  and  family  associations  that  must 
have  belonged  to  his  early  years,  the  subject  of  the  four 
dramas  that  relate  to  the  dissension  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  or  rather  the  subject  of  this  one  great  drama  in  four 
parts,  must  have  irresistibly  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Shakspere,  as  one  which  he  was  especially  qualified  to  throw 
into  the  form  of  a  chronicle  history.  It  was  a  task  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  young  poet  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  theatre.  Historical  dramas,  in  the  rudest 
form,  presented  unequalled  attractions  to  the  audiences  who 
fiocked  to  the  rising  stage.  He  had  not  here  to  invent  a  plot  ; 
or  to  aim  at  the  unity  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place,  which 
the  more  refined  critics  of  his  day  held  to  be  essential  to  tra- 
gedy. The  form  of  a  chronicle  history  might  apjiear  to  require 
little  beyond  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  most  attractive  facts 
of  the  real  Chronicles.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  think,  that 
Shakspere  approached  the  execution  of  the  First  Part  of 
'  Henry  VI.'  It  appea-s  to  us,  also,  that  in  that  very  early 
performance  he  in  some  degree  held  his  genius  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  executing  his  task  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  character  of  his  audience  and  the  general  nature 
of  his  subject  than  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  aspiratidnsas 
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a  poet.  There  was  before  him  one  of  two  courses.  He  might 
have  chosen,  as  the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries 
chose,  to  consider  the  dominions  of  poetry  and  of  common 
sense  to  be  far  sundered  ;  and,  unconscious  or  doubtful  of  the 
force  of  simplicity,  he  might  have  resolved,  with  them,  to 
substitute  what  would  more  unquestionably  gratify  a  rude 
popular  taste, — the  force  of  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  open  to  him  to  transfer  to  the  dramatic  shape  the  spirit- 
stirring  recitals  of  the  old  chronicle  writers  ;  in  whose  narra- 
tives, and  especially  in  that  portion  of  them  in  which  they 
make  their  characters  speak,  there  is  a  manly  and  straigh  for- 
ward earnestness  which  in  itself  not  seldom  becomes  poetical. 
Shakspere  chose  this  latter  course.  When  we  begin  to  study 
the  '  Henry  VI.,'  we  find  in  the  First  Part  that  the  action  does 
not  appear  to  progress  to  a  catastrophe ;  that  the  author  lingers 
about  the  details,  as  one  who  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  an 
entire  series  of  events  rather  than  the  most  dramatic  portions 
of  them  ; — there  are  the  alternations  of  success  and  loss,  and 
loss  and  success,  till  we  somewhat  doubt  to  which  side  to 
assign  the  victory.  The  characters  are  firmly  drawn,  but  with- 
out any  very  subtle  distinctions, — and  their  sentiments  and 
actions  appear  occasionally  inconsistent,  or  at  any  rate  not 
guided  by  a  determined  purpose  in  the  writer.  But  althougli 
the  effect  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  undramatic,  there  is  im- 
pressed upon  the  whole  performance  a  wonderful  air  of  truth. 
Much  of  this  must  have  resulted  from  the  extraordinary  qua- 
lity of  the  poet's  mind,  which  could  tear  off  all  the  flimsy  con- 
ventional disguises  of  individual  character,  and  penetrate  the 
real  moving  principle  of  events  with  a  rare  acuteness,  and  a 
rarer  impartiality.  In  our  view,  that  whole  portion  of  the 
First  Part  of  '  Henry  VI.'  which  deals  with  the  character  and 
actions  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  power 
in  Shakspere.  He  knew  that,  with  all  the  influence  of  her 
supernatural  pretension,  this  extraordinary  woman  could  not 
have  swayed  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and  moulded  princes 
and  warriors  to  her  will,  unless  she  had  been  a  person  of  very 
rare  natural  endowments.  She  was  represented  by  the  Chro- 
niclers as  a  mere  virago,  a  bold  and  shameless  trull,  a  monster,  a 
witch  ; — because  they  adopted  the  vulgar  view  of  her  character, 
■ — the  view,  in  truth,  of  those  to  whom  she  was  opposed.  They 
were  rough  soldiers,  with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of 
their  age  ;  the  creatures  of  brute  force  ;  the  champions,  in- 
deed, of  chivalry,  but  with  the  brand  upon  them  of  all  the 
selfish  passions  with  which  the  highest  deeds  of  chivalry  were 
too  invariably  associated.  The  English  Chroniclers,  in  all  that 
regards  the  delineation  of  characters  and  manners,  give  us 
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abundant  materials  upon  which  we  may  form  an  estimate  of 
actions,  and  motives,  and  instruments  ;  but  they  do  not  show 
us  the  instruments  moving  in  their  own  forms  of  vitality; 
they  do  not  lay  bare  their  motives  ;  and  hence  we  have  no 
real  key  to  their  actions.  Froissart  is,  perhaps,  the  only  con- 
temporary writer  who  gives  us  real  portraits  of  the  men  of 
mail.  But  Shakspere  marshalled  them  upon  his  stage,  in  all 
their  rude  might,  their  coarse  ambition,  their  low  jealousies, 
their  factious  hatreds, — mixed  up  with  their  thirst  for  glory, 
their  indomitable  courage,  their  warm  friendships,  their  tender 
natural  affections,  their  love  of  country.  Tliis  is  the  truth 
which  Shakspere  substituted  for  the  vague  delineations  of  the 
old  stage. 

The  action  of  the  First  Part  of  'Henry  VI.,'  which  is  spread 
over  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the  infant  king  to  his 
marriage,  is  twofold.  Its  chief  action  is  the  war  in  France ; 
its  secondary  action  is  the  progress  of  party  discord  in  Eng- 
land. The  scenes  in  which  Talbot  and  Salisbury  and  Bedford 
are  "  raised  from  the  grave  of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  plead 
their  aged  honours  in  open  presence,"  possessed,  as  Ave  know, 
a  wondrous  charm  for  the  audiences  of  the  early  drama.  The 
brave  Talbot  had  "  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  tears 
of  ten  thousand  spectators."  This  we  can  readily  understand; 
for  the  scene  between  John  Talbot  and  his  father,  and  the 
death  scene  of  Talbot,  in  this  play,  possess  a  power  unto  which, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  the  audiences  in  1592  had  never  before 
yielded  up  their  tears.  But  it  was  not  by  poetical  fervour 
alone  that  they  were  subdued.  The  exhibition  of  their  "fore- 
fathers' valiant  acts,"  in  the  rudest  fashion,  was  to  them, 
according  to  Nashe,  a  new  source  of  the  highest  pleasure.  In 
another  passage  Nashe  says,  "  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
have  King  Henry  V.  represented  on  the  stage,  leading  the 
French  king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the  dolphin 
to  swear  fealty."  This  is  the  concluding  scene  of  the  coarse 
and  unpoetical  '  Famous  Victories.'  The  stage  had  thus  early 
possession  of  the  subject  of  '  Henry  V.'  The  continuation  of 
that  story,  with  reference  only  to  the  wars  of  France  under 
the  regent  Bedford,  had  enough  in  it  to  furnish  materials  for 
a  spirit-stirring  drama  of  equal  popularity.  But  the  author 
of  '  Henry  VI.'  carried  his  views  beyond  this  point ;  and  it  is 
for  this  cause  that  he  gives  us  a  two-fold  action.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  worked  rendered  it  essentially  a  drama  to 
be  continued.  Taken  in  itself  it  is  a  drama  without  a  cata- 
strophe. 

The  entire  conduct  of  the  play  of  *  Henry  VI.,'  with  re- 
ference to  the  issue  of  the  war  in  France,  is  of  a  gloomy  and 
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foreboding  tendency.  The  author  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole 
progress  of  the  action  in  the  opening  scene.  He  goes  out  of 
his  way.  in  this  scene,  to  anticipate  the  disasters  which,  after 
a  long  interval,  followed  the  death  of  Henry  V.  AVould  he 
have  done  this  had  he  intended  the  play  to  have  stood  by 
itself  ?  There  were  enough  materials  in  the  career  of  Bedford 
for  a  song  of  triumph  ;  but  he  has  chosen  to  exhibit  to  us  the 
most  desperate  valour  fruitlessly  exerted, — success  and  misfor- 
tune going  hand  in  hand, — treachery  and  supineness  losing 
what  honour  and  courage  had  won, — and  murderous  victories 
terminating  in  a  base  revenge  and  an  inglorious  peace.  This 
is  certainly  not  the  course  that  would  have  been  pursued  by 
the  author  of  the  First  Part  of  '  Henry  VI.,'  had  he  regarded 
that  part  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  course,  even,  that  would 
have  been  pursued  by  an  author  careless  altogether  of  dramatic 
effect,  beyond  the  rude  art  of  embodying  in  successive  scenes 
the  events  of  the  Chroniclers  ;  for  the  events  so  dramatised 
are  not,  in  the  material  parts  of  their  relations  to  each  other, 
the  events  told  by  the  Chroniclers.  But  it  is  the  course  that 
would  have  been  pursued  by  a  poet  who  had  also  conceived 
the  plan  of  the  subsequent  dramas,  in  which  the  consequences 
of  the  reverses  in  France,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
quests of  Henry  V.,  are  never  lost  sight  of  as  long  as  they  in- 
fluence in  the  remotest  degree  the  conduct  of  the  story.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the 
be'lief  that  the  First  Part  of  '  Henry  VI.'  was  not  written  by 
Shakspere. 

The  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  in  Paris  took  place  as  early  as 
1431.  In  the  scene  of  Shakspere's  'Henry  VI.,'  where  this 
event  is  represented,  Talbot  receives  a  commission  to  proceed 
against  Burgundy  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Act  is  occupied 
with  the  events  of  the  campaign  in  which  Talbot  fell.  Twenty 
years,  or  more,  are  leapt  over  by  the  poet,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  amidst  the  disasters  of  our  countrymen  in  France, 
the  heroism  by  which  the  struggle  for  empire  was  so  long 
maintained.  The  detailed  narrative  which  Hall  gives  of 
Talbot's  death  is  very  graphic.  Talbot  is  the  hero  of  the 
play  before  us  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his  bold,  chivalrous 
bearing,  and,  above  all,  the  manner  of  his  death,  should  have 
made  him  the  favourite  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  Chroniclers. 
His  name  appears  to  have  been  a  traditionary  household  word 
up  to  the  time  of  Shakspere  ;  and  other  writers,  besides  the 
Chroniclers,  rejoiced  in  allusions  to  his  warlike  deeds.  Edward 
Kerke,  the  commentator  on  Spenser's  '  Pastorals,'  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  1579  : — "  His  nobleness  bred  such  a  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French,  that  ofttimes  great  armies  were  defeated 
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and  put  to  flight  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name  :  in  so  much 
that  the  French  women,  to  affray  their  children,  would  tell 
them  that  the  Talbot  cometh." 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  of  this  play  has  chosen  to 
delineate  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  last  act,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  proof  that  Shakspere  was  not  the  author.  We 
would  observe  that,  however  the  dramatist  may  have  repre- 
sented this  extraordinary  woman  as  a  sorceress,  and  made  her 
accuse  herself  of  licentious  conduct,  he  has  fallen  very  far 
short  of  the  injustice  of  the  English  Chroniclers,  who,  no  doubt, 
represented  the  traditionary  opinions  of  the  English  nation. 
Upon  her  first  appearance  at  Orleans,  she  was  denounced  by 
Bedford,  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  as  "  a  devilish 
witch  and  satanical  enchantress."  After  the  cruel  revenge 
which  the  English  took  upon  their  captive,  a  letter  was 
written  in  the  name  of  Henry  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
setting  forth  and  defending  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  at  Rouen.  The  conclusion  of  this  letter  marks  the  spirit 
of  the  age  ;  and  Ilall,  writing  more  than  a  century  afterwards, 
aifirms  that  the  letter  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  that  Joan  was 
an  organ  of  the  devil.  The  confession  of  the  maid,  which  is  so 
revolting  to  us,  is  built  upon  an  assertion  which  the  dramatist 
found  in  Holinshed.  Taken  altogether,  the  character  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  as  represented  in  this  play,  appears  to  us  to  be  founded 
upon  juster  views  than  those  of  the  Chroniclers  ;  and  the  poet, 
without  any  didactic  expression  of  his  opinion,  has  dramati- 
cally made  us  feel  that  the  conduct  of  her  persecutors  was 
atrocious.  That  in  a  popular  play,  written  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  we  should  find  those  tolerant,  and  therefore 
profound,  views  of  the  character  of  such  an  enthusiast  as  Jo;in 
of  Arc  by  which  she  is  estimated  in  our  own  day,  was  hardly 
to  be  expected.  From  her  own  countrymen,  Joan  of  Ave  had 
an  equally  scanty  measure  of  justice.  Monstrelct,  the  French 
chronicler,  does  not  hesitate  to  afiirm  that  the  whole  aflf"air  was 
a  got-up  imposture.  The  same  views  prevailed  in  France  in 
the  next  century  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
Voltaire  converted  the  story  of  the  maid  into  a  vehicle  for  the 
most  profligate  ribaldry. 


I 


Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  speaks,  through  one  of  his 
characters,  of  the  "  Lancastrian  prejudices "  of  Shakspere. 
The  great  novelist  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  delineation  of 
Richard  III.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  Ave  think,  to  have  con- 
ducted the  entire  Chronicle  history  of  the  '  Contention  between 
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the  two  famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster '  with  more  rigid 
impartiality.*  This  just  and  tolerant  view  of  human  events 
and  characters  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiar 
rities  of  the  mind  of  Shakspere.  Let  us  turn  to  the  very  first 
scenes  of  these  dramas,  and  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the 
Lancastrian  Margaret  gradually  displaying  itself  in  an  apti- 
tude for  bold  and  dangerous  intrigue,  founded  upon  her  pride 
and  impatience  of  a  rival  in  authority.  The  Duchess  of  Glos- 
ter  is  tempted  by  her  own  weak  ambition  to  meddle  with  the 
"  lime-twigs  "  that  have  been  set  for  her.  But  it  is  the  passion- 
ate hatred  of  Marg.aret,  lending  itself  to  schemes  of  treachery 
and  bloodshed,  that  drives  on  the  murder  of  the  "  good  Duke 
Humphrey."  With  the  accomplices  of  Margaret  the  retribution 
is  instant  and  terrible.  The  banished  Suftblk  falls,  not  by  the 
hand  of  the  law,  but  by  some  mysterious  agency  which  appears 
to  have  armed  against  him  a  power  mightier  than  the  law, 
which  seizes  upon  its  victim  with  an  obdurate  ferocity,  and 
hurries  him  to  death  in  the  name  of  a  wild  and  irregular  jus- 
tice. To  the  second  great  conspirator  against  the  Protector 
the  retribution  is  even  more  fearful — the  death,  not  of  violence, 
but  of  mental  torture,  far  more  terrible  than  any  bodily  pain. 
The  justice  which  followed  the  other  conspirator  against 
Humphrey  had  not  yet  unsheathed  its  sAvord.  His  punishment 
was  postponed  till  the  battle-day  of  Wakefield. 

The  scenes  of  the  first  four  Acts  of  the  Second  Part  of '  Henry 
VI.'  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observation  to  be  very  slightly 
linked  with  the  after-scenes  of  the  great  contest  of  the  Roses. 
But  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  show  the  beginnings  of 
faction,  continued  onward  in  the  same  form  from  the  previous 
drama.  The  Protectorship  was  essentially  a  government  of 
weakness,  through  the  jealousies  which  it  engendered  and  the 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  But  the  removal  of  the 
Protector  left  the  government  more  weak,  subjected  as  it  then 
was  to  the  capricious  guidance  of  the  imbecility  of  Henry  and 
the  violence  of  Margaret.  Of  such  a  rule,  popular  commotions 
are  the  natural  fruit.  The  author  of  the  '  Contention,'  with  a 
depth  of  political  wisdom  which  Shakspere  invariably  displays, 
has  exhibited  the  insurrection  of  Cade  as  a  movement  of  the 
most  brutal  ignorance,  instigated  by  a  coarse  ruffian,  upon 
promises  which  could  be  realised  in  no  condition  of  society,  and 
for  ends  which  proposed  only  such  peace  and  security  as  would 
result  from  the  overthrow  of  all  rule  and  order.  Nor  are  these 
remarkable   scenes    an  episode   only  in   this  great  dramatic 

*  The  Second  Part  of  '  Henry  YI.'  was  originally  entitled  "  The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention,"  &c. 
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history.  Cade  perishes,  but  York  is  in  arms.  The  civil  war  is 
founded  upon  the  popular  tiunult. 

The  civil  war  is  begun.  The  Yorkists  are  in  the  field.  The 
poet  has  deKneated  the  character  of  their  leader  with  a  nice 
discrimination,  and  certainly  without  any  of  the  coarseness  of 
partisanship.  lie  conveys  to  us  that  York  is  ambitious  and 
courageous,  but  somewhat  weak,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  others.  In  the  early  scene  in  the  Temple- 
garden  his  ambition  is  rashly  discovered,  in  a  war  of  words, 
commenced  in  accident  and  terminated  in  fruitless  passion. 
The  full  development  of  his  ambition  is  the  result  of  his  esti- 
mation of  the  character  of  Henry,  and  his  sense  of  the  advan- 
tage which  he  derives  from  the  factions  which  grow  out  of  an 
imbecile  government.  But  he  is  still  only  a  dissembler, 
exciting  his  fancies  with  some  shadowy  visions  of  a  crown, 
lending  himself  to  the  dark  intrigues  of  his  natural  and  avowed 
enemies,  and  calling  up  the  terrible  agency  of  popular  violence, 
reckless  of  any  consequences  so  that  confusion  be  produced. 
The  schemes  of  York  are  successful,  and  he  is  at  length  in 
arms.  But  he  still  dissembles.  Passion,  however,  precipitates 
that  decided  movement  which  prudence  would  have  avoided  ; 
and  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  is  the  result. 

The  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  the  banishment  and 
death  ot  Suffolk,  the  insurrection  of  Cade,  were  events  that 
had  long  distracted  and  agitated  the  people,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  open  claim  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  crown. 
The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Ireland,  his  demand  for 
the  removal  of  Somerset,  and  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  his 
forces  upon  learning  that  Somerset  was  a  prisoner,  are  detailed 
by  the  Chroniclers.  The  indignation  of  York  upon  finding 
Somerset  at  liberty  is  also  related  by  them.  The  poet  leaps 
over  the  subsequent  committal  of  York  as  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  and  his  release  under  the  terror  which  was  produced  by 
the  approach  of  his  son  Edward  towards  London  with  a  great 
army.  The  duke,  previous  to  his  release,  solemnly  submitted 
under  oath  to  the  king.  The  poet  has  preserved  the  unity  of 
action  by  destroying  the  intervals  between  one  event  and 
the  other,  and  bringing  causes  and  consequences  into  closer 
union. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  one  of  those  scenes  of  the 
Shaksperian  drama  which  stand  in  the  place  of  real  history, 
and  almost  supersede  its  authority.  Shakspere,  however,  found 
the  meagre  outline  of  this  great  scene  in  a  passage  of  Hall : — 

"  During  these  doings,  Henry  Beauford,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  called  the  rich  cardinal,  departed  out  of  this 
world,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester.     This  man  was  son  to 
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John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  descended  of  an  honour- 
able lineage,  but  born  in  Baste,  more  noble  of  blood  than 
notable  in  learning,  haut  in  stomack  and  high  in  countenance, 
rich  above  measure  of  all  men,  and  to  few  liberal  ;  disdainful 
to  his  kin,  and  dreadful  to  his  lovers,  preferring  money  before 
friendship,  many  things  beginning  and  nothing  performing. 
His  covetous  insaciable,  and  hope  of  long  life,  made  him  both 
to  forget  God,  his  prince,  and  himself,  in  his  latter  days  ;  for 
Doctor  John  Baker,  his  privy  counsellor  and  his  chaplain, 
wrote  that  he,  lying  on  his  death-bed,  said  these  words  :  '  Why 
should  I  die,  having  so  much  riches  ?  If  the  whole  realm 
would  save  my  life,  I  am  able  either  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by 
riches  to  buy  it.  Fie  !  will  not  death  be  hired,  nor  will  money 
do  nothing  ?  When  my  nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  thought 
myself  half  up  the  wheel  ;  but  when  I  saw  my  other  nephew 
of  Glocester  deceased,  then  I  thought  myself  able  to  be  equal 
with  kings,  and  so  thought  to  increase  my  treasure  in  hope  to 
have  worn  a  triple  crown.  But  I  see  now  the  world  faileth  me, 
and  so  I  am  deceived  :  praying  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  " 


Shakspere  has  given  us  every  light  and  shadow  of  the  par- 
tisanship of  chivalry  in  his  delineation  of  the  various  charac- 
ters in  these  two  dramas  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
'Henry  VI.'  Apart  and  isolated  from  all  active  agency  in  the 
quarrel,  stands  out  the  remarkable  creation  of  Henry.  The 
poet,  with  his  instinctive  judgment,  has  given  the  king  a  much 
higher  character  than  the  Chroniclers  assign  to  him.  Their 
relations  leave  little  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  his  imbecility 
was  very  nearly  allied  to  utter  incapacity  ;  and  that  the  thin 
partition  between  weakness  and  idiocy  was  sometimes  wholly 
removed.  But  Shakspere  has  never  painted  Henry  under  this 
aspect :  he  has  shown  us  a  king  with  virtues  unsuited  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  with  talents  unfitted  for  the  station  in 
which  he  moved  ;  contemplative  amidst  friends  and  foes  hur- 
ried along  by  a  distempered  energy  ;  peaceful  under  circum- 
stances that  could  have  no  issue  but  in  appeals  to  arms  ;  just 
in  thought,  but  powerless  to  assert  even  his  own  sense  of  right 
amidst  the  contests  of  injustice  which  hemmed  him  in.  The 
entire  conception  of  the  character  of  Henry,  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  to  which  it  was  subjected,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Parliament-scene  of  '  The  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.'  We 
may  boldly  affirm  that  none  but  Shakspere  could  have  depicted 
with  such  marvellous  truth  the  weakness,  based  upon  a  hatred 
of  strife — the  vacillation,  not  of  imbecile  cunning  but  of 
clear-siahted   candour — the  assertion  of  power  through  the 
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influence  of  habit,  but  of  a  power  trembling  even  at  its  own 
authority — the  glimmerings  of  courage  utterly  extinguished 
by  the  threats  of  '•  armed  men,"  and  proposing  compromise 
even  worse  than  war.  It  was  weakness  such  as  this  which  in- 
evitably raised  up  the  fiery  partisans  that  the  poet  has  so 
wonderfully  depicted  ;  the  bloody  Clifibrd — the  "  she- wolf  of 
France" — the  dissembling  York — the  haughty  Warwick — 
the  voluptuous  Edward — and,  last  and  most  terrible  of  all,  he 
that  best  explains  his  own  character,  "  I  am  myself  alone." 

One  by  one  the  partisans  that  are  thus  marshalled  by  the 
poet  in  the  Parliament-scene  of  London  are  swept  away  by 
the  steady  progress  of  that  justice  which  rides  over  their  vio- 
lence and  their  subtlety.  The  hollow  truce  is  broken.  Mar- 
garet is  ready  to  assail  York  in  his  castle  ;  York  is  prepared 
for  the  field,  having  learned  from  the  precocious  sophist  Richard 
how  an  "  oath  is  of  no  moment."  Now  are  let  loose  all  the 
"  dogs  of  war."  The  savage  Clifford  strikes  down  the  innocent 
Rutland  ;  the  more  savage  Margaret  dips  her  napkin  in  his 
blood.  York  perishes  under  the  prolonged  retribution  that 
awaited  the  ambition  that  dallied  with  mui-der  and  rebellion. 
Clifford,  to  whom  nothing  is  so  odious  as  '•  harmful  pity,"  falls 
in  the  field  of  Towton,  where  the  son  was  arrayed  against  the 
father,  and  the  father  against  the  son  ;  and  the  king,  more 
"  woe-begone  "  than  the  unwilling  victims  of  ambition,  mo- 
ralises upon  the  "  happy  life  "  of  the  "  homely  swain."  The 
great  actors  of  the  tragedy  are  changed.  Edward  and  Richard 
have  becomo  the  leaders  of  the  Yorkists,  with  Warwick,  "  the 
king-maker,"  to  rest  upon.  Henry  has  fled  to  Scotland  ;  Mar- 
garet to  France.  Then  is  unfolded  another  leaf  of  that  Sibyl- 
line book.  Edward  is  on  the  throne,  careless  of  everything 
but  self-gratification  ;  despising  his  supporters,  ofiending  even 
his  brothers.  Warwick  takes  arms  against  him  ;  Clarence 
deserts  to  Warwick  ;  Richard  alone  remains  faithful,  sneering 
at  his  brother,  and  laughing  in  the  concealment  of  his  own 
motives  for  fidelity.  Edward  is  a  fugitive,  and  finally  a  cap- 
tive ;  but  Richard  redeems  him,  and  Clarence  again  cleaves 
to  him.  The  second  revolution  is  accomplished.  The  "  king- 
maker "  yields  his-  "  body  to  the  earth  "  in  the  field  of  Barnet ; 
Margaret  and  her  son  become  captives  in  the  plains  near 
Tewksbury.  Then  comes  the  terrible  hour  to  the  unhappy 
queen — that  hour  which  she  foresaw  not  when  she  gave  the 
"  bloody  napkin  "  to  the  wretched  York — that  hour  whose  in- 
tensity of  suffering  reached  its  climax  of  expression  in  "  You 
nave  no  children."     But  Richard  is  fled, 

"  To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower." 


^ 
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The  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Third  Part  of  '  Henry  VL' 
are  the  terrible  revenges  of  the  Lancastrians  after  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.  Hall  thus  describes  the  murder  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Rutland  : — "  Whilst  this  battle  was  in  fighting,  a  priest 
called  Sir  Robert  Aspall,  chaplain  and  schoolmaster  to  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  to  the  abovenamed  Duke  of  York, 
scarce  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  a  fair  gentleman,  and  a 
maidenlike  person,  perceiving  that  flight  was  more  safeguard 
than  tarrying,  both  for  him  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyed 
the  earl  out  of  the  field,  by  the  Lord  Cliftbrd's  band,  toward 
the  town  ;  but  ere  he-  could  enter  into  a  house  he  was  by  the 
said  Lord  CliiFord  espied,  followed,  and  taken,  and  by  reason  of 
his  apparel  demanded  what  he  was.  The  young  gentleman, 
dismayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speak,  but  kneeled  on  his  knees 
imploring  mercy,  and  desiring  grace,  both  with  holding  up  his 
hands  and  making  dolorous  countenance,  for  his  speech  was 
gone  for  fear.  Save  him,  said  his  chaplain,  for  he  is  a  prince's 
son,  and  peradventure  may  do  you  good  hereafter.  With  that 
word,  the  Lord  Clifford  marked  him,  and  said,  '  By  God's  blood, 
thy  father  slew  mine,  and  so  will  I  do  thee  and  all  thy  kin  :' 
and  with  that  word  stuck  the  earl  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger, 
and  bade  his  chaplain  bear  the  earl's  mother  and  brother  word 
what  he  had  done  and  said." 

This  ferocious  revenge  of  Clifford  is  commented  vipon  with 
just  indignation  by  Hall : — "  In  this  act  the  Lord  Clifford 
was  accompted  a  tyrant,  and  no  gentleman."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York :  — "  This 
cruel  Clifford  and  deadly  bloodsupper,  not  content  with  this 
homicide,  or  childkilling,  came  to  the  place  where  the  dead 
corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York  lay,  and  caused  his  head  to  be 
stricken  off,  and  set  on  it  a  crown  of  paper,  and  so  fixed  it  on  a 
pole,  and  presented  it  to  the  queen,  not  lying  far  from  the 
field,  in  great  despite  and  much  derision,  saying.  Madam,  your 
war  is  done,  here  is  your  king's  ransom :  at  which  present 
was  much  joy  and  great  rejoicing  ;  but  many  laughed  then 
that  sore  lamented  after." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  York  are,  how- 
ever, differently  told.  Holinshed  says, — "  Some  write  that  the 
duke  was  taken  alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand  upon  a 
molehill,  on  whose  head  they  put  a  garland  instead  of  a  crown, 
which  they  had  fashioned  and  made  of  segges  or  bulrushes,  and 
having  so  crowned  him  with  that  garland  they  kneeled  down 
afore  him  as  the  Jews  did  to  Christ  in  scorn,  saying  to  him, 
Hail,  king  without  rule  ;  hail,  king  without  heritage  ;  hail, 
duke  and  prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And  at  length, 
having  thus  scorned  him  with  these  and  divers  other  the  like 
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despiteful  words,  they  stroke  off  his  head,  which  (as  ye  have 
heard)  they  presented  to  the  queen."  The  poet  has  taken  the 
most  picturesque  parts  of  the  two  narratives. 


KING  RICHARD  III. 

The  character  of  Richard  III.  has  been  developed  in  the  pre- 
vious plays.  Those  who  study  the  subject  carefully  will  find 
how  entire  the  unity  is  preserved  between  the  last  of  these  four 
dramas,  which  everybody  admits  to  be  the  work  of  the  "  great- 
est name  in  all  literature,"  in  an  unbroken  link  with  the  pre- 
vious drama,  which  some  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning 
to  some  obscure  and  very  inferior  writer.  We  are  taught 
to  open  the  '  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  III.,'  and  to  look 
upon  the  extraordinary  being  who  utters  the  opening  lines  as 
some  new  creation,  set  before  us  in  the  perfect  completeness  of 
self-formed  villainy.  We  have  not  learnt  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  mind  of  this  bold  bad  man  ;  to  see  how  his  bravery  became 
gradually  darkened  with  ferocity  ;  how  his  prodigious  talents 
insensibly  allied  themselves  with  cunning  and  hypocrisy  ; 
how,  in  struggling  for  his  house,  he  ultimately  proposed  to 
struggle  for  himself ;  how,  in  fact,  the  bad  ambition  would  be 
naturally  kindled  in  his  mind,  to  seize  upon  the  power  which 
was  sliding  from  the  hands  of  the  voluptuous  Edward,  and  the 
"  simple,  plain  Clarence." 

The  poet  of  the  '  Richard  III.'  goes  straightforward  to  his 
object  ;  for  he  has  made  all  the  preparation  in  the  previous 
dramas.  No  gradual  development  is  wanting  of  the  character 
which  is  now  to  sway  the  action.  The  struggle  of  the  houses 
up  to  this  point  has  been  one  only  of  violence  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  anarchical.  "  The  big-boned "  Warwick,  and  the 
fiery  Clifford,  alternately  presided  over  the  confusion.  The 
power  which  changed  the 

"  Dreadful  marches  to  deliglitfiil  measures  " 

seemed  little  more  than  accident.  But  Richard  proposed 
to  himself  to  subject  events  to  his  domination,  not  by  courage 
alone,  or  activity,  or  even  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  com- 
manding intellect,  but  by  the  clearest  and  coolest  perception 
of  the  strength  which  he  must  inevitably  possess  who  unites 
the  deepest  sagacity  to  the  most  thorough  unscrupulousness  in 
its  exercise,  and  is  an  equal  master  of  the  weapons  of  force 
and  of  craft.     The  character  of  Richard  is  essentially  different 
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from  any  other  character  which  Shakspere  has  drawn.  His 
bloody  violence  is  not  that  of  Macbeth  ;  nor  his  subtle  treachery 
that  of  lago.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  derives  a 
greater  satisfaction  from  the  success  of  his  crimes,  or  from  the 
consciousness  of  power  which  attends  the  working  of  them. 
This  is  a  feature  which  he  holds  in  common  with  lago.  But 
then  he  does  not  labour  with  a  "motiveless  malignity,"  as 
lago  does.  He  has  no  vague  suspicions,  no  petty  jealousies, 
no  remembrance  of  slight  aifronts,  to  stimulate  him  to  a  dis- 
proportioned  and  unnatural  vengeance.  He  does  not  hate  his 
victims  ;  but  they  stand  in  his  way,  and  as  he  does  not  l(yve 
them,  they  perish.  Villains  of  the  blackest  dye  disguise  their 
crimes  even  from  themselves.  Richard  shrinks  not  from  their 
avowal  to  others,  for  a  purpose. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  Richard's 
minJ,  formed  as  it  had  been  by  circumstances  as  well  as 
by  nature,  that  he  invariably  puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  is  playing  a  part.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
makes  the  character  (clumsy  even  as  it  has  been  made  by  the 
joinery  of  Gibber)  such  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  It  cannot  be 
over-acted. 

It  is  only  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy  that 
Richard  displays  any  portion  of  his  natural  character.  His 
bravery  required  no  dissimulation  to  uphold  it.  In  his  last 
battle-tiield  he  puts  forth  all  the  resources  of  his  intellect  in  a 
worthy  direction  :  but  the  retribution  is  fast  approaching.  It 
was  not  enough  for  oflended  justice  that  he  should  die  as 
a  hero  :  the  terrible  tortures  of  conscience  were  to  precede  the 
catastrophe.  The  drama  has  exhibited  all  it  could  exhibit — 
the  palpable  images  of  terror  haunting  a  mind  already  antici- 
pating the  end.  "  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,''  is  the  first  revelation 
of  the  true  inward  man  to  a  fellow-being.  But  the  terror  is 
but  momentary : — 

"  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls." 

To  the  last  the  poet  exhibits  the  supremacy  of  Richard's  intel- 
lect, his  ready  talent,  and  his  unwearied  energy.  The  tame 
address  of  Richmond  to  his  soldiers,  and  the  spirited  ex- 
hortation of  Richard,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. 

In  the  great  drama  before  us,  Shakspere  fell  in  with  the 
popular  view  of  the  character  of  Richard  III. ; — preserving  all 
the  strong  lineaments  of  his  guilty  ambition,  as  represented  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Chroniclers  who  followed  the  narra- 
tive of  that  illustrious  man,  with  marvellous  subservience  to 
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his  own  wonderful  conception  of  the  high  intellectual  supre- 
macy of  this  usurper. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  '  Tragical  History  of  Richard  III.'  (other- 
wise called  'The  History  of  the  pitiful  Life  and  unfortunate 
Death  of  King  Edward  V.')  ought  to  be  regarded  with  venera- 
tion, for  it  has  given  to  Shakspere  the  materials  for  some  of  the 
most  spirited  of  his  scenes.  Hall  copied  More  verbatim  ; 
and  in  that  he  showed  his  good  sense.  The  scenes  described 
by  More  have  a  wonderful  air  of  truth, — probably,  in  great 
part,  from  the  notice  of  little  incidents  that  could  only  have 
been  derived  from  actual  observation.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
obtained  these  minute  particulars  from  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
— the  same  bishop  who  had  very  good  strawberries  in  his 
garden  at  Holborn.  However  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  may  have  been  coloured,  the  colouring  must  remain. 
The  scenes  which  More  has  recorded,  and  Shakspere  rendered 
perpetual,  must  continue  to  be  received  as  true.  They  may 
not  be  the  literal  truth, — but  they  involve,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  the  higher  general  truth,  with  reference  to  the  myste- 
rious events  of  this  turbulent  period. 

Hall's  description  of  Richard's  person  and  character  is  from 
More : — 

"  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  wit  and  courage  equal 
with  the  others  (his  brothers  Edward  and  George),  but  in 
beauty  and  lineaments  of  nature  far  underneath  both  ;  for  he 
was  little  of  stature,  evil-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  the 
left  shoulder  much  higher  than  the  right,  hard-favoured  of 
visage,  such  as  in  estates  is  called  a  warlike  visage,  and  among 
common  persons  a  crabbed  face.  He  was  malicious,  wrathful, 
and  envious.  He  was  none  evil  captain  in  war,  as  to  the  which 
his  disposition  was  more  inclined  to  than  to  peace.  Sundry 
victories  he  had,  and  some  overtlyows,  but  never  for  default  of 
his  own  person,  either  for  lack  of  hardiness  or  politic  order. 
Free  he  was  of  his  dispenses,  and  somewhat  above  his  power, 
liberal ;  with  large  gifts  he  got  him  unsteadfast  friendship, 
for  which  cause  he  was  fain  to  borrow,  pill,  and  extort  in  other 
places,  which  got  him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and 
secret,  a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart,  outwardly  familiar  where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting 
to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ;  despiteous  and  cruel,  not 
alway  for  evil  will,  but  often  for  ambition  and  to  serve  his 
purpose  ;  friend  and  foe  were  all  indifferent  where  his  advan- 
tage grew  ;  he  spared  no  man's  death  whose  life  withstood  his 
purpose.  He  slew  in  the  Tower  King  Henry  VI.,  saying, 
'  Now  is  there  no  heir  male  of  King  Edward  III.  but  we  of  the 
House  of  York ; '   which  murder   was   done    without   King 
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Edward  his  assent,  which  would  have  appointed  that  butcherly 
office  to  some  other  rather  than  to  his  own  brother.  Some  wise 
men  also  wen  that  his  drift  lacked  not  in  helping  forth  his  own 
brother  of  Clarence  to  his  death,  which  thing  to  all  appearance 
he  resisted,  although  he  inwardly  minded  it.'"' 

Tlie  tragic  story  of  the  murder  of  Richard's  nephews  is 
thus  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  : — 

"  And  forasmuch  as  his  mind  gave  him  that,  his  nephews 
living,  men  would  not  reckon  that  he  could  have  right  to  the 
realm,  he  thought  therefore  without  delay  to  rid  them,  as 
though  the  killing  of  his  kinsmen  might  end  his  cause  and 
make  him  kindly  king.  Whereupon  he  sent  John  Green,  whom 
he  specially  trusted,  unto  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  constable  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  letter  and  credence  also,  that  the  same  Sir 
Robert  in  anywise  should  put  the  two  children  to  death.  This 
John  Green  did  his  errand  to  Brackenbury,  kneeling  before 
Our  Lady  in  the  Tower ;  who  plainly  answered  that  he 
would  never  put  them  to  death  to  die  therefore.  With 
the  which  answer  Green  returned,  recounting  the  same  to  king 
Richard  at  Warwick,  yet  on  his  journey  ;  wherewith  he  took 
such  displeasure  and  thought,  that  the  same  night  he  said  to 
a  secret  page  of  his,  '  Ah,  whom  shall  a  man  trust  1  they  that 
I  have  brought  up  myself,  they  that  I  weened  would  have 
most  surely  served  me,  even  those  fail  me,  and  at  my  com- 
mandment will  do  nothing  for  me.'  'Sir,'  quoth  the  page, 
'  there  lieth  one  in  the  pallet  chamber  without,  that  I  dare  well 
say,  to  do  your  grace  pleasure,  the  thing  were  right  hard  that 
he  would  refuse  :'  meaning  by  this  James  Tyrrel. 

"  James  Tyrrel  devised  that  they  should  be  murthered  in 
their  beds,  and  no  blood  shed :  to  the  execution  whereof  he 
appointed  Miles  Forest,  one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them, 
a  fellow  flesh  bred  in  murther  beforetime ;  and  to  him  he 
joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horsekeeper,  a  big,  broad, 
square,  and  strong  knave.  Then,  all  the  other  being  removed 
from  them,  this  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  about  mid- 
night, the  sely  children  lying  in  their  beds,  came  into  the 
chamber,  and  suddenly  lapped  them  up  amongst  the  clothes, 
and  so  bewrapped  them  and  entangled  them,  keeping  down  by 
force  the  feather-bed  and  pillows  hard  unto  their  mouths,  that 
within  a  while  they  smothered  and  stifled  them  ;  and  their 
breaths  failing,  they  gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  into 
the  joys  of  heaven,  leaving  to  the  tormentors  their  bodies 
dead  in  the  bed ;  which  after  the  wretches  perceived,  first 
by  the  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  and  after  long 
lying  still,  to  be  thoroughly  dead,  they  laid  the  bodies  out 
VOL.  in.  (TO 
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upon  the  bed,  and  fetched  James  Tyrrel  to  see  them  ;  which, 
when  he  saw  them  perfectly  dead,  he  caused  the  murtherers  to 
bury  them  at  the  stair  foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground,  under 
a  great  heap  of  stones. 

"  Then  rode  James  Tyrrel  in  great  haste  to  King  Richard, 
and  showed  him  all  the  manner  of  the  murther ;  who  gave 
him  great  thanks,  and,  as  men  say,  there  made  him  knight." 


KING  HENRY  VIII. 

The  date  of  the  original  production  of  this  drama  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The  opinions  in  favour  of  its 
having  been  produced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  which  hold  it  to  be  a  later  production. 
But  the  accomplished  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  writing  to  his  nephew 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1C13,  gives  a  minute  and  graphic  account 
of  the  fire  at  the  Globe  in  that  year  : — "  Now  to  let  matters  of 
state  sleep,  I  will  entertain  you  at  the  present  with  what  hap- 
pened this  week  at  the  Bankside.  The  king's  players  had  a 
neio  play,  called  All  is  True,  representing  some  principal  pieces 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  set  forth  with 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even 
to  the  matting  of  the  stage  ;  the  knights  of  the  order,,with 
their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
coats  and  the  like  ;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within  a  while  to  make 
greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.  Now  King  Henry, 
making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  certain 
cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or 
other  stuif  wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on 
the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke, 
and  their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  in- 
wardly, and  ran  round  like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less 
than  an  hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground.  This  was 
the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabric,  wherein  yet  nothing 
did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks  : 
only  one  man  had  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps 
have  broiled  him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a  provident 
wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle  ale."  Here,  then,  is  a  Tiew  play 
described,  "  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;"  and  further,  the  passage  of  Shakspere's  play 
in  which  the  "  chambers  "  are  discharged,  being  the  "  entry  " 
of  the  king  to  the  "  mask  at  the  cardinal's  house,"  is  the  same 
to  the  letter.  But  the  title  which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  the 
new  play  is  '  All  is  True.''     Other  persons  call  the  play  so  re- 
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presented  *  Henry  VIII.'  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of 
Stow's  Chronicle,  so  calls  it.  He  writes  some  time  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Globe,  for  he  adds  to  his  account  of  the 
fire,  "and  the  next  sj)ring  it  was  new  huilded  in  far  fairer 
manner  than  before."  He  speaks  of  the  title  of  the  play  as  a 
familiar  thing  : — "the  house  being  filled  with  people  to  be- 
hold the  play,  viz.  of  Henry  the  Eighth."  When  Howes 
wrote,  was  the  title  '  All  is  True''  merged  in  the  more  obvious 
title  derived  from  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  following  the 
character  of  the  titles  of  Shakspere's  other  historical  plays  ? 

The  commentators  also  hold  that  the  Prologue  was  written 
by  Ben  Jonson,  to  allow  him  an  occasion  of  sneering  at  Shak- 
spere's fools  and  battle-scenes.  But  we  hold  that  the  Prologue 
is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  idea  of  this  drama.  The  Pro- 
logue is  fastened  upon  Jonson,  upon  the  theory  that  he  wrote 
it  after  Shakspere's  retirement  from  the  stage,  when  the  old 
play  was  revived  in  his  absence.  We  believe  in  the  one  piece 
of  external  evidence, — that  a  '  Henry  VIII.'  was  produced  in 
1613,  when  the  Globe  was  burned  ;  that  it  was  a  new  play ; 
that  it  was  then  called  'AH  is  True ;' — and  that  this  title 
agrees  with  the  idea  upon  which  Shakspere  wrote  the  '  Henry 
VIIL'  Those  who  believe  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  have  to  reject  this  one  piece  of  external  evidence. 
We  further  believe,  from  the  internal  evidence,  that  the  play, 
as  it  stands,  was  written  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  that  we 
have  received  it  in  its  original  form.  Those  who  assert  the  con- 
trary have  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation ;  and, 
further,  have  to  explain  how  many  things  which  are,  to  a  plain 
understanding,  inconsistent  with  their  theory,  may  be  inter- 
preted, by  great  ingenuity,  to  be  consistent.  We  believe  that 
Shakspere,  amongst  his  latest  dramas,  constructed  an  his- 
torical drama  to  complete  his  great  series, — one  that  was 
agreeable  to  the  tone  of  his  mind  after  his  fiftieth  year ; — 

"  Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe." 

Those  who  take  the  opposite  view  hold  that  the  chief  object 
of  the  poet  was  to  produce  something  which  might  be  accept- 
able to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  belief  is  the  obvious  one ;  the 
contrary  belief  may  be  the  more  ingenious. 

Shakspere  has  in  this  play  closed  his  great  series  of  '  Chro- 
nicle Histories.'  This  last  of  them  was  to  be  "  sad,  high,  and 
working."  It  has  laid  bare  the  hollowness  of  worldly  glory  ;  it 
has  shown  the  heavy  " load "  of  "too  much  honour.''  It  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  times  which  succeeded  the  feudal 
strifes  of  the  other  '  Histories.'     Were   they  better  times  ? 
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To  the  mind  of  the  poet  the  age  of  corruption  was  as  "  sad  " 
as  the  age  of  force.  The  one  tyrant  rides  over  the  obligations 
of  justice,  wielding  a  power  more  terrible  than  that  of  the 
sword.  The  poet's  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
views  of  the  future. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  style  of  this  drama.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  elliptical  construction  of  many  of  the 
sentences,  and  for  an  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  versinca- 
tion,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  of  Shakspere's  works. 

A  theory  has  been  set  up  that  Jonson  "  tampered  "  with  the 
versification.  We  hold  this  notion  to  be  utterly  untenable ; 
for  there  is  no  play  of  Shakspere's  which  has  a  more  decided 
character  of  unity,  no  one  from  which  any  passage  could  be 
less  easily  struck  out.  We  believe  that  Shakspeie  worked  in 
this  particular  upon  a  principle  of  art  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  to  adhere  to,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  scene 
would  allow.  The  elliptical  construction,  and  the  licence  of 
versification,  brought  the  dialogue,  whenever  the  speaker  was 
not  necessarily  rhetorical,  closer  to  the  language  of  common 
life.  Of  all  his  historical  plays,  the  'Henry  VIII.'  is  the 
nearest  in  its  story  to  his  own  times.  It  professed  to  be  a 
"  truth."  It  belongs  to  his  own  country.  It  has  no  poetical 
indistinctness  about  it,  either  of  time  or  place :  all  is  defined. 
If  the  diction  and  the  versification  had  been  more  artificial,  it 
would  have  been  less  a  reality. 


MACBETH. 

In  Coleridge's  early  sonnet '  To  the  Author  of  the  Robbers,'  his 
imagination  is  enchained  to  the  most  terrible  scene  of  that 
play  ;  disregarding,  as  it  were,  all  the  accessaries  by  which  its 
uorrors  are  mitigated  and  rendered  endurable  : — 

"  Scliiller !  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal  1  A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene  !  " 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  that  Shakspere's  repre- 
Bentation  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  afiected  the  imagination  of 
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Mrs.  Siddons  : — "  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  business  of  the  day 
were  over.  On  the  night  preceding  that  on  which  I  was  to 
appear  in  this  part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as 
usual,  when  all  the  family  were  retired,  and  commenced  my 
study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very  short,  I 
thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe,  that  little 
more  was  necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head ;  for 
the  necessity  of  discrimination,  and  the  development  of  cha- 
racter, at  that  time  of  my  life,  had  scarcely  entered  into  my 
imagination.  But,  to  proceed.  I  went  on  with  tolerable  com- 
posure, in  the  silence  of  the  night,  (a  night  I  can  never  forget,) 
till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get 
farther.  I  snatched  up  my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  the 
rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to 
my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre  pursuing 
me.  At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  hus- 
band fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  upon  the 
table,  without  the  power  of  putting  it  out ;  and  I  threw  myself 
on  my  bed,  without  daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my 
clothes."*  If  the  drama  of  'Macbeth'  were  to  produce  the 
same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an  imaginative  reader  as  that 
described  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  would  not  be  the  great  work  of 
art  which  it  really  is.  If  our  poet  had  resolved,  using  the 
words  of  his  own  '  Othello,'  to 

"  abandon  all  remorse, 
On  liorroi's  head  horrors  accumulate," 

the  midnight  terrors,  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons  has  described,  would 
have  indeed  been  a  tribute  to  power, — but  not  to  the  power 
which  has  produced  '  Macbeth.'  The  paroxysm  of  fear,  the 
panic-struck  fancy,  the  prostrated  senses,  so  beautifully  de- 
Bcribed  by  this  impassioned  actress,  were  the  result  of  the 
intensity  with  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  that  part  of 
the  play  which  she  was  herself  to  act.  In  the  endeavour  to 
get  the  words  into  her  head,  her  own  fine  genius  was  naturally 
kindled  to  behold  a  complete  vision  of  the  wonderful  scene. 
Again,  and  again,  were  the  words  repeated,  on  that  night  which 
she  could  never  forget, — in  the  silence  of  that  night,  when  all 
about  her  were  sleeping.     And  then  she  heard  the  owl  shriek, 

*  Memoranda  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  inserted  in  her  '  Life '  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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amidst  the  hurried  steps  in  the  fatal  chamber, — and  she  saw 
the  bloody  hands  of  the  assassin, — and,  personifying  the  mur- 
deress, she  rushed  to  dip  her  own  hands  in  the  gore  of  Duncan. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  intensity  of  conception  has 
carried  the  horrors  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tion, and  has  produced  all  the  terrors  of  a  real  murder.  No 
reader  of  the  play,  and  no  spectator,  can  regard  this  play  as 
Mrs.  Siddons  regarded  it.  On  that  night  she,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  had  a  strong  though  imperfect  vision  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Macbeth,  such  as  she  afterwards  delineated  it ; 
and  in  that  case,  what  to  all  of  us  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  a  work  of  art,  however  glorious,  was  to  her  almost 
a  reality.  It  was  the  isolation  of  the  scene,  demanded  by  her 
own  attempt  to  conceive  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  which 
made  it  so  terrible  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  The  reader  has  to  regard 
it  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  which  combines  and  harmonises 
with  all  around  it ;  for  which  he  is  adequately  prepared  by 
what  has  gone  before  ;  and  which, — even  if  we  look  at  it  as  a 
picture  which  represents  only  that  one  portion  of  the  action, 
has  still  its  own  repose,  its  own  harmony  of  colouring,  its  own 
chiaroscuro, — is  to  be  seen  under  a  natural  light.  There  was  a 
preternatural  light  upon  it  when  Mrs.  Siddons  saw  it  as  she 
has  described. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  glorious  tragedy  is,  with- 
out doubt,  that  which  constitutes  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  work  of  the  highest  genius  and  a  work  of  mediocrity. 
Without  power — by  which  we  here  especially  mean  the  ability 
to  produce  strong  excitement  by  the  display  of  scenes  of  horror 
— no  poet  of  the  highest  order  was  ever  made  ;  but  this  alone 
does  not  make  such  a  poet.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  present 
such  scenes,  they  must,  even  in  their  most  striking  forms,  be 
associated  with  the  beautiful.  The  pre-eminence  of  his  art  in 
this  particular  can  alone  prevent  them  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion.  To  keep  within 
these  limits,  and  yet  to  preserve  all  the  energy  which  results 
from  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  apart  from  the 
beautiful,  belongs  to  few  that  the  world  has  seen  :  to  Shakspere 
it  belongs  surpassingly. 

That  Shakspere  found  sufficient  materials  for  this  great 
drama  in  Holinshed's  'History  of  Scotland'  is  a  tact  that  ren- 
ders it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  portion  of  the  history,  or  to  point  out  the 
authorities  upon  which  the  narrative  of  Holinshed  was  founded. 
Better  authorities  than  Holinshed  had  access  to  have  shown 
that  the  contest  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  between  Duncan 
and  Macbeth  was  a  contest  of  factions,  and  that  Macbeth  was 
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raised  to  the  tlirone  by  his  Norwegian  allies  after  a  battle  in 
which  Duncan  fell :  in  the  same  way,  after  a  long  rule,  was  he 
vanquished  and  killed  by  the  son  of  Duncan,  supported  by  his 
English  allies.*  But  with  the  differences  between  the  real 
and  apocryphal  history  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  here  have  no 
concern.  There  is  another  story  told  also  in  the  same  narra- 
tive, which  Shakspere  with  consummate  skill  has  blended  with 
the  story  of  Macbeth.  It  is  that  of  the  murder  of  King  Duff 
by  Donwald  and  his  wife  in  Donwald's  castle  of  Forres  : — ■ 

"  The  king  got  him  into  his  privy  chamber,  only  with  two  of 
his  chamberlains,  who,  having  brought  him  to  bed,  came  forth 
again,  and  then  fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife, 
who  had  prepared  divers  delicate  dishes  and  sundry  sorts  of 
drinks  for  their  rear-supper  or  collation,  whereat  they  sat  up 
so  long,  till  they  had  charged  their  stomachs  with  such  full 
gorges,  that  their  heads  were  no  sooner  got  to  the  pillow  but 
asleep  they  were  so  fast  that  a  man  might  have  removed  the 
chamber  over  them  sooner  than  to  have  awakened  them  out  of 
their  drunken  sleep. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act  greatly  in 
heart,  yet  through  instigation  of  his  wife  he  called  four  of  his 
servants  unto  him  (whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  wicked 
intent  before,  and  framed  to  his  purpose  with  large  gifts),  and 
now  declaring  unto  them  after  what  sort  they  should  work  the 
feat,  they  gladly  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  speedily  going 
about  the  murder,  they  enter  the  chamber  (in  which  the  king 
lay)  a  little  before  cock's  crow,  where  they  secretly  cut  his 
throat  as  he  lay  sleeping,  without  any  bustling  at  all ;  and  im- 
mediately by  a  postern  gate  they  carried  forth  the  dead  body 
into  the  fields.  *****  Donwald,  about  the  time 
that  the  murder  was  in  doing,  got  him  amongst  them  that  kept 
the  watch,  and  so  continued  in  company  with  them  all  the 
residue  of  the  night.  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  noise  was 
raised  in  the  king's  chamber  how  the  king  was  slain,  his  body 
conveyed  away,  and  the  bed  all  beraid  with  blood,  he  with  the 
watch  ran  thither,  as  though  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  breaking  into  the  chamber,  and  finding  cakes  of 
blood  in  the  bed  and  on  the  floor  about  the  sides  of  it,  he 
forthwith  slew  the  chamberlains  as  guilty  of  that  heinous 
murder.  ******  For  the  space  of  six  months 
together,  after  this  heinous  murder  thus  committed,  there 
appeared  no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon  by  night,  in  any  part  of 
the  realm,  but  still  was  the  sky  covered  with  continual  clouds, 
and  sometimes  such  outrageous  winds  arose,  with  lightnings 

*  See  S'.ceiie's  '  Highlanders  of  Scotland,'  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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and  tempests,  that  the  people  were  in  great  fear  of  present 
destruction." 


THE  ROMAN  PLAYS. 

CORIOLANUS. 

'The  lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Romans,  compared 
together  by  Plutarch,  done  into  English  by  Thomas  North,'  is  a 
book  on  many  accounts  to  be  venerated.  It  is  still  the  best 
translation  of  Plutarch  we  have, — full  of  fine  robust  English, 
— a  book  worthy  of  Shakspere  to  read  and  sometimes  to  imi- 
tate. Here  he  found  the  story  of  Coriolanus  told  in  the  most 
graphic  manner ;  and  he  followed  it  pretty  literally.  Niebuhr 
places  this  story  amongst  the  fabulous  legends  of  Rome.  Plu- 
tarch, and  especially  Shakspere,  have  made  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  such  Romans  did  not  really  live,  and  think, 
and  talk,  and  act,  as  we  see  them  in  these  wonderful  pictures  of 
humanity. 

The  leading  idea  of  Shakspere's  '  Coriolanus' — the  pivot 
upon  which  all  the  action  turns — the  key  to  the  bitterness  of 
factious  hatred  which  runs  through  the  whole  drama — is  the 
contest  for  power  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  This  is 
a  broad  principle,  assuming  various  modifications  in  various 
states  of  society,  but  very  slightly  varied  in  its  foundations 
and  its  results.  He  that  truly  works  out  the  exhibition  of  this 
principle  must  paint  onen,  let  the  scene  be  the  Rome  of  the 
first  Tribunes,  or  the  Venice  of  the  last  Doges.  With  the  very 
slightest  changes  of  accessaries,  tlie  principle  stands  for  the 
contests  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  any  country  or 
in  any  age.  The  historical  truth,  and  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciple, which  Shakspere  has  embodied  in  'Coriolanus  '  are  uni- 
versal. But  suppose  he  had  possessed  the  means  of  treating 
the  subject  with  what  some  would  call  historical  accuracy ; 
had  learnt  that  Plutarch,  in  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  was  pro- 
bably dealing  only  with  a  legend ;  that,  if  the  story  is  to  be 
received  as  true,  it  belongs  to  a  later  period  ;  that  in  this  later 
period  there  were  very  nice  shades  of  difference  between  the 
classes  composing  the  population  of  Rome  ;  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  a  much  more  complex  thing  than  he  found  in 
the  narrative  of  Plutarch :  further,  suppose  that,  proud  of  this 
learning,  he  had  made  the  universal  principle  of  the  plebeian 
and  patrician  hostility  subsidiary  to  an  exact  display  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjectures  which  modern  industry  and  acute- 
ness  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.    It  is  evident,  we 
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think,  that  he  would  have  been  betrayed  into  a  false  principle  of 
art ;  and  would  necessarily  have  drawn  Roman  shadows  instead 
of  vital  and  enduring  men.  As  it  is,  he  has  drawn  men  so 
vividly — under  such  permanent  relations  to  each  other — with 
such  universal  manifestations  of  character,  that  some  persons 
of  strong  political  feelings  have  been  ready  to  complain,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  creeds,  either  that  his  plebeians  are 
too  brutal,  or  his  patricians  too  haughty.  The  tribute  to  Shak- 
spere's  political  impartiality  is  complete. 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 

Years,  perhaps  centuries,  have  rolled  on  since  the  tera  of 
'  Coriolanus.'  Rome  had  seen  a  constitution  which  had  re- 
conciled the  differences  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians. 
The  two  orders  had  built  a  temple  to  Concord.  Her  power 
had  increased  ;  her  territory  had  extended.  In  compounding 
their  differences  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  state. 
There  was  a  neglected  class  that  the  social  system  appeared  to 
reject,  as  well  as  to  despise.  The  aristocratic  party  was  again 
brought  into  a  more  terrible  conflict  with  the  impoverished 
and  the  destitute.  Civil  war  was  the  natural  result.  Sulla 
established  a  short-lived  constitution.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Republic  was  at  hand  :  the  struggle  was  henceforth  to  be,  not 
between  classes,  but  individuals.  The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  was 
soon  followed  by  the  final  termination  of  the  contest  between 
the  republican  and  the  monarchical  principle.  Shakspere  saw 
the  grandeur  of  the  crisis  ;  and  he  seized  upon  it  for  one  of 
his  lofty  expositions  of  political  philosophy.  lie  has  treated 
it  as  no  other  poet  would  have  treated  it,  because  he  saw  the 
exact  relations  of  the  contending  principle  to  the  future  great 
history  of  mankind.  The  death  of  Caesar  was  not  his  cata- 
strophe :  it  was  the  death  of  the  Roman  Republic  at  Philippi. 
Of  all  Shakspere's  characters,  none  require  to  be  studied  with 
more  patient  attention  than  those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that 
we  may  understand  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  of 
each.  The  leading  distinctions  between  these  two  remarkable 
men,  as  drawn  by  Shakspere,  appear  to  us  to  be  these  :  Brutus 
acts  wholly  upon  principle ;  Cassius  partly  upon  impulse. 
Brutus  acts  only  when  he  has  reconciled  the  contemplation  of 
action  with  his  speculative  opinions  ;  Cassius  allows  the  neces- 
sity of  some  action  to  run  before  and  govern  his  opinions. 
Brutus  is  a  philosopher  ;  Cassius  is  a  partisan.     Brutus  there- 
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fore  deliberates  and  spares  ;  Cassius  precipitates  and  denounces 
Brutus  is  the  nobler  instructor  ;  Cassius  the  better  politician, 
Shakspere,  in  the  first  great  scene  between  them,  brings  out 
these  distinctions  of  character  upon  which  future  events  so 
mainly  depend. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  follow  Shakspere 
with  Plutarch  in  hand.  The  poet  adheres  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory with  a  remarkable  fidelity.  A  few  hard  figures  are  painted 
upon  a  canvas  ;  the  outlines  are  distinct,  the  colours  are  strong ; 
but  there  is  no  art  in  the  composition,  no  grouping,  no  light 
and  shadow.  This  is  the  historian's  picture.  We  turn  to  the 
poet.  We  recognise  the  same  figures,  but  they  appear  to  live  ; 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  entire  scene  in  which  they  move ; 
we  have  at  once  the  reality  of  nature,  and  the  ideal  of  art, 
which  is  a  higher  nature.  Yet  the  art  of  the  poet  is  so  subtle 
that  many  have  fancied  that  they  could  detect  a  want  of  art ; 
and  the  character  of  Caesar,  as  drawn  by  Shakspere,  has  been 
held  not  only  to  be  tame,  and  below  the  historical  conception 
of  the  great  dictator,  but  as  representing  him  in  a  false  light. 
We  believe  that  Shakspere  was  wholly  right.  At  the  exact 
period  of  the  action  of  this  drama,  Cajsar,  possessing  the  reality 
of  power,  was  haunted  by  the  weakness  of  passionately  desir- 
ing the  title  of  king.  Plutarch  says — "  The  chiefest  cause  that 
made  him  mortally  hated  was  the  covetous  desire  he  had  to  be 
called  king."  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  action 
of  Shakspere's  tragedy  turns.  There  might  have  been  another 
mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The  death  of  Julius  Ctesar 
might  have  been  the  catastrophe.  The  republican  and  the  mo- 
narchical principles  might  have  been  exhibited  in  conflict. 
The  republican  principle  would  have  triumphed  in  the  fall  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  poet  would  have  previously  held  the  balance 
between  the  two  principles,  or  have  claimed,  indeed,  our  largest 
sympathies  for  the  principles  of  Caesar  and  his  friends,  by  a 
true  exhibition  of  Caesar's  greatness  and  Caesar's  virtues.  The 
poet  chose  another  course.  And  are  we  then  to  talk,  with  ready 
flippancy,  of  ignorance  and  carelessness — that  he  wanted 
classical  knowledge —that  he  gave  himself  no  trouble  ?  "The 
fault  of  the  character  is  the  fault  of  the  plot,"  says  Ilazlitt. 
It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said — the  charac- 
ter is  determined  by  the  plot.  While  Cajsar  is  upon  the  scene, 
it  was  for  the  poet,  largely  interpreting  the  historian,  to  show 
the  inward  workings  of  "the  covetous  desire  he  had  to  be 
called  king  ;"  and  most  admirably,  according  to  our  notions  of 
characterisation,  has  he  shown  them.  Altogether  we  profess 
to  receive  Shakspere's  characterisation  of  Caesar  with  a  perfect 
confidence  that  he  produced  that  character  upon  fixed  princi- 
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pics  of  art.  It  is  not  the  prominent  character  of  the  play;  and 
it  was  not  meant  to  be  so.  It  is  true  to  the  narrative  upon 
which  Shakspere  founded  it ;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
it  is  true  to  every  natural  conception  of  what  Cgesar  must  have 
been  at  the  exact  moment  of  his  fall. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

The  Life  of  Antonius,  in  North's  '  Plutarch,'  has  been  followed 
by  Shakspere  with  very  remarkable  fidelity ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  incident  which  belongs  to  this  period  of  Antony's 
career  which  the  poet  has  not  engrafted  upon  his  wonderful 
perfoi-mance.  The  poetical  power,  subjecting  the  historical 
minuteness  to  an  all-pervading  harmony,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  Shakspere's  genius. 

"  Of  all  Shakspere's  historical  plays,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful."  He 
again  says,  assigning  it  a  place  even  higher  than  that  of  being 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  historical  plays,  "  The  highest  praise, 
or  rather  form  of  praise,  of  this  play,  which  I  can  offer  in  my 
own  mind,  is  the  doubt  which  the  perusal  always  occasions  in 
me,  whether  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions 
of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of  maturity,  a 
formidable  rival  of  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello."  The 
epithet  "  wonderful''  is  unquestionably  the  right  one  to  apply 
to  this  drama.  It  is  too  vast,  too  gorgeous,  to  be  approached 
without  some  prostration  of  the  understanding.  It  pours  such 
a  flood  of  noonday  splendour  upon  our  senses,  that  we  cannot 
gaze  upon  it  steadily.  We  have  read  it  again  and  again  ; 
and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  again  and  again  is  that  of 
wonder. 

The  Antony  of  this  play  is  of  course  the  Antony  of  Julius 
Cjesar  ; — not  merely  the  historical  Antony,  but  the  dramatic 
Antony,  drawn  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  the  orator  that  showed 
dead  Cocsar's  mantle  to  the  Roman  people  ;  he  is  the  soldier 
that  after  his  triumph  over  Brutus  said,  "  This  was  a  man," 
AVe  have  seen  something  of  his  character ;  we  have  learnt  a 
little  of  his  voluptuousness  ;  we  have  heard  of  the  "  masker 
and  the  reveller  ;"  we  have  beheld  the  unscrupulous  politician. 
But  we  cannot  think  meanly  of  him.  He  is  one  great,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Since  he  fought  at  Philippi  he  has  passed 
through  various  fortunes.     Caesar  thus  apostrophises  him : — 

"  When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  fix)m  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
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Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  Famine  follow  ;  whom  thou  foiight'st  a^ingt, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer." 

There  came  an  after-time  when,  at  Alexandria, 

"  Our  courteous  Antonj', 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '  No '  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart." 

This  is  the  Antony  that  Shakspere,  in  the  play  before  us,  brings 
upon  the  scene. 

Upton  has  a  curious  theory,  which  would  partly  make  Shak- 
spere to  belong  to  the  French  school.  The  hero  of  this  play, 
according  to  this  theory,  does  not  speak  "  the  language  of  the 
people."  Upton  says — "Mark  Antony,  as  Plutarch  informs  us, 
affected  the  Asiatic  manner  of  speaking,  which  much  resem- 
bled his  own  temper,  being  ambitious,  unequal,  and  very  rho- 
domontade.  *  *  *  *  This  style  our  poet  has  very  artfully 
and  learnedly  interspersed  in  Antony's  speeches.''  *  Unques- 
tionably the  language  of  Antony  is  more  elevated  than  that  of 
Enobarbus,  for  example.  Antony  was  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment— a  man  of  high  genius — an  orator,  who  could  move  the 
passions  dramatically — a  lover,  that  knew  no  limits  to  his  de- 
votion because  he  loved  imaginatively.  When  sorrow  falls 
upon  him,  the  poetical  parts  of  his  character  are  more  and 
more  developed  ;  we  forget  the  sensualist.  But  even  before  the 
touch  of  grief  has  somewhat  exalted  his  nature,  he  takes  the 
poetical  view  of  poetical  things.  What  can  be  more  exquisite 
than  his  mention  of  Octavia's  weeping  at  the  parting  with  her 
brother  ? — 

"  The  April's  in  her  eyes  :  it  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on." 

And,  higher  still : — 

"  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue:  the  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines." 

This,  we  think,  is  not  "  the  Asiatic  manner  of  speaking," 

•  *  Critical  Observations,'  p,  100. 
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CYMBELINE. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to  make  *  Cymbeline  *  a 
History.  The  historical  portion  is  subservient  to  the  main 
action  of  the  piece — the  fortunes  of  Imogen  and  Posthumus. 
But  there  is  enough  of  that  historical  portion  to  justify  us  in 
classing  it  with  those  which  more  distinctly  belong  to  the 
historical  series. 

In  '  Cymbeline '  we  have  the  ancient  Britons  presented  to 
us  under  a  rich  colouring,  whose  tints  belong  to  the  truth  of 
high  art.  Shakspcre  threw  the  scene  with  marvellous  judg- 
ment into  the  obscure  period  of  British  history,  when  there 
was  enough  of  fact  to  give  precision  to  his  painting,  and 
enough  of  fable  to  cast  over  it  that  twilight  hue  which  all 
poets  love.  In  these  scenes  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  half- 
fabulous  history  of  our  own  country,  and  see  all  objects  under 
the  dim  light  of  uncertain  events  and  manners.  We  have 
civilisation  contending  with  semi-barbarism  ;  the  gorgeous 
worship  of  the  Pagan  world  subduing  to  itself  the  more  simple 
worship  of  theDruidical  times  ;  kings  and  courtiers  surrounded 
with  the  splendour  of  "barbaric  pearl  and  gold;"  and,  even 
in  those  days  of  simplicity,  a  wilder  and  a  simpler  life,  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  mountains,  and  the  solitude  of  caves — the 
hunters'  life,  who  "  have  seen  nothing  " — 

"  Subtle  as  the  fos  for  prey, 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf," — 

but  who  yet,  in  their  natural  piety,  know  "  how  to  adore  the 
heavens."  This  is  opposed  to  our  common  notion  of  painted 
savages,  living  in  wretched  huts.  There  was  a  civilisation 
amongst  the  stock  from  which  we  are  descended,  before  the 
Roman  refinement.  Strabo  says  that  the  Britons  had  the  same 
manners  as  the  Gauls.  They  wore  party-coloured  tunics, 
flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions.  They  had  chequered 
cloaks.  They  bore  helmets  of  brass  upon  their  heads.  They 
had  broad-swords  suspended  by  iron  or  brazen  chains.  Some 
were  girded  with  belts  of  gold  or  silver.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
they  excelled  in  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing  cloth,  and 
wove  their  fine  dyed  wool,  so  as  to  form  stripes  or  chequers. 
This  is  the  tartan  of  the  Highlanders — "  the  garb  of  old  Gaul." 
Their  round  bronze  shields  are  the  ornaments  of  our  anti- 
quarian cabinets.  We  may,  without  any  violation  of  historical 
axcuracy.  believe  that  the  Romans  had  introduced  their  arts  to 
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an  extent  that  might  have  made  Cymbeline's  palace  bear  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  Roman  villa.  A  highly-civilised 
people  very  quickly  impart  the  external  forms  of  their  civili- 
sation to  those  whom  they  have  colonised. 

If  the  semi-historical  attributes  of  the  drama  had  been  less 
absorbing,  we  perhaps  might  have  more  readily  seen  the  real 
course  of  the  dramatic  action.  We  venture  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  one  predominant  idea  does  exist. 

The  dialogue  of  the  "two  Gentlemen"  in  the  opening 
scene  makes  us  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  relations  in 
which  Posthuraus  and  Imogen  stand  to  each  other,  and  to 
those  around  them.  "  She 's  wedded,  her  husband  banish'd." 
We  have  next  the  character  of  the  banished  husband,  and  of 
the  unworthy  suitor  who  is  the  cause  of  his  banishment ;  as 
well  as  the  story  of  the  king's  two  lost  sons.  This  is  essentially 
the  foundation  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  action.  Brief  in- 
deed is  this  scene,  but  it  well  prepares  us  for  the  parting  of 
Posthumus  and  Imogen.  The  course  of  their  affections  is 
turned  awry  by  the  wills  of  others.  The  angry  king  at  once 
proclaims  himself  to  us  as  one  not  cruel,  but  weak  ;  he  has 
before  been  described  as  "  touch'd  at  very  heart."  It  is  only 
in  the  intensity  of  her  affection  for  Posthumus  that  Imogen 
opposes  her  own  will  to  the  impatient  violence  of  her  father, 
and  the  more  crafty  decision  of  her  step-mother.  But  she  is 
surrounded  with  a  third  evil, — 

"  A  father  cruel,  aiid  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  <i  wedded  lady." 

Worse,  however,  even  than  these,  her  honour  is  to  be  assailed, 
her  character  vilified,  by  a  subtle  stranger  ;  who,  perhaps 
more  in  sport  than  in  malice,  has  resolved  to  win  a  paltry 
wager  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band. What  has  she  to  oppose  to  all  this  complication  of  vio- 
lence and  cunning  1  Her  perfect  purity — her  entire  simplicity 
— her  freedom  from  everything  that  is  selfish — the  strength 
only  of  her  affections.  The  scene  between  lachimo  and  Imogen 
is  a  contest  of  innocence  with  guile,  most  profoundly  affecting, 
in  spite  of  the  few  coarsenesses  that  were  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, and  which  were  not  considered  offensive  in  Shakspere's 
day. 

This  is  the  first  Act  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  the  object  of 
Shakspere,  these  opening  scenes  exhibit  one  of  the  most  con- 
fiding and  gentle  of  human  beings,  assailed  on  every  side  by  a 
determination  of  purpose,  whether  in  the  shape  of  violence, 
wickedness,  or  folly,  against  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  innocence  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  insufficient  shield. 
But  the  very  helplessness  of  Imogen  is  her  protection.  In  the 
exquisite  second  Scene  of  the  second  Act,  the  perfect  purity 
of  Imogen,  as  interpreted  by  Shakspere,  has  converted  what 
would  have  been  a  most  dangerous  situation  in  the  hands  of 
another  poet,  into  one  of  the  most  refined  delicacy. — The  im- 
mediate danger  is  passed  ;  but  there  is  a  new  danger  approach- 
ing. The  will  of  her  unhappy  husband,  deceived  into  madness, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  evils  which  she  has  already  received 
from  violence  and  selfishness.  Posthumus,  intending  to  destroy 
her,  writes  "  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria  at  Milford- 
Haven ;  what  your  own  love  will  out  of  this  advise  you,  fol- 
low." She  does  follow  her  own  love  ; — she  has  no  other  guide 
but  the  strength  of  her  affections  ;  that  strength  makes  her 
hardy  and  fearless  of  consequences.  It  is  the  one  duty,  as 
well  as  the  one  pleasure,  of  her  existence.  How  is  that  af- 
fection requited  ?  Pisanio  places  in  her  hand,  when  they  have 
reached  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  mountains,  that  letter  by 
which  he  is  commanded  to  take  away  her  life.  One  passing 
thought  of  herself — one  faint  reproach  of  her  husband, — and 
she  submits  to  the  fate  which  is  prepared  for  her. — But  her 
truth  and  innocence  have  already  subdued  the  will  of  the 
sworn  servant  of  her  husband.  He  comforts  her,  but  he  neces- 
sarily leaves  her  in  the  wilderness.  The  spells  of  evil  wills  are 
still  around  her : — 

"  My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box,  I  had  it  from  the  queen." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Shakspere  more  beautifully  ma- 
naged,— more  touching  in  its  romance, — more  essentially  true 
to  nature, — than  the  scenes  between  Imogen  and  her  unknown 
brothers.  The  gentleness,  the  grace,  the  "  grief  and  patience" 
of  the  helpless  Fidele,  producing  at  once  the  deepest  reve- 
rence and  affection  in  the  bold  and  daring  mountaineers,  still 
carry  forward  the  character  of  Imogen  under  the  same  aspects. 
"  The  bird  is  dead  ;"  she  was  sick,  and  we  almost  fear  that  the 
words  of  the  dirge  are  true. — But  she  awakes,  and  she  has 
still  to  endure  the  last  and  the  worst  evil — her  husband,  in  her 
apprehension,  lies  dead  before  her.  She  has  no  wrongs  to  think 
of — "  0  my  lord,  my  lord,"  is  all,  ill  connection  with  Posthumus, 
that  escapes  amidst  her  tears.  The  beauty  and  innocence 
which  saved  her  from  lachimo, — which  conquered  Pisanio, — 
which  won  the  wild  hunters, — commend  her  to  the  Roman 
general — she  is  at  once  protected.  But  she  has  holy  duties 
still  to  perform. — It  is  the  unconquerable  aff"ection  of*  Imogen 
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which  makes  us  pity  Posthumus  even  while  we  blame  him  for 
the  rash  exercise  of  his  revengeful  will.  But  in  his  deep  re- 
pentance we  more  than  pity  him.  We  see  only  another  victim 
of  worldly  craft  and  selfishness. — In  the  prison  scene  his  spirit 
is  again  united  with  hers. — The  contest  we  now  feel  is  over 
between  the  selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  crafty  and  the  simple, 
the  proud  and  the  meek,  the  violent  and  the  gentle. 


1 
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PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Priam,  King  qf  Troy. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  so.  3. 

Hector,  son  to  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  6;  sc.  9. 

TroiIiUS,  son  to  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  8. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  .3;  sc.  4;  sc.  5 

Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6;  sc.  11. 

Paris,  son  to  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  8. 

Deiphobus,  son  to  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3;  sc.  4. 

Helenus,  son  to  Priam. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  2. 

iEsEAS,  a  Trojan  comrtMndcr. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2;  sc.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  11. 

Akten'OR,  a  Trojan  commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc   4. 

Calciias,  a  Trojan  priest,  taking  part  with  the  Greeks. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Pandarus,  uncle  to  Ci-cssicla. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  3;  sc.  11. 

Maroarelok,  a  bastard  son  to  Priam. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  8. 

Aqamemsox,  tlie  Grecian  general. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  5;  sc.  10. 

Menelacs,  brother  to  Agamemnon. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  8;  sc.  10. 

Achilles,  a  Grecian  commander. 

Appear?,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  IT  I.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  ec.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5 ;  sc.  G ;  sc.  7 ;  sc.  9. 
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Ajax,  a  Orecian  commander. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Act  v.  sc.  1;  sc.  5;  sc.  6;  sc.  10. 

Ulysses,  a  Grecian  commander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  5.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  5. 

Nestor,  a  Grecian  comrnander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV,  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  5;  sc.  10. 

DiOMEDES,  a  Grecian  commander. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1;  sc.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  5;  sc.  6;  sc.  10. 

Patroclus,  a  Grecian  cornnmnder. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Thbrsites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 

Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  8. 

Alexander,  servant  to  Cressida. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Servant  to  Troilus. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2. 

Servant  to  Paris. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Servant  to  Diomedcs. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  i>. 

Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Andromacue,  wife  to  Hector. 

Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Cassandra,  daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  proplieicss. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  V.  so.  3. 

Cressida,  daugliter  to  Calchas. 

Appnars,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5. 

Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  A  ttemlants. 
SCENE, — Trot,  and  tuk  Grecian  Camp  ueforb  it. 


The  original  quarto  edition  of  '  Troilus  and  Ci-essida'  was  printed  in  1609. 
No  other  odition  of  the  play  was  published  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio 
collection  of  1623. 


TROILUS   AND    CKESSIDA, 


PROLOGUE. 

In  Troy  there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of  Grecco 

The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chaf'd, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 

Of  cruel  war:  Sixty  and  nine  that  wore 

Their  ci'ownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 

Put  forth  toward  Phrvgia:  and  their  vow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 

The  ravish 'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps, —  and  that 's  the  quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage:  Now  on  Dardau  plains 

The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  pavilions:  Priam's  six-gated  city, 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 

And  Antcnoridcs,  with  massy  staples, 

Atid  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard: — And  hither  am  I  come 

A  prologue  arm'd, — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 
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Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
Like,  01'  find  fault;  do  as  your  pleasures  are; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  war. 


ACT  I. 

SC5ENE  I.— Troy.     Before  Priam'*  Pcdace. 

Enter  Troilus,  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet,  I  '11  unarm  again: 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas !  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their  strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance. 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  thenight, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this:  fur  my  part 
I  '11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He  that  will  have  a 
cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding:  but  you  must  tarry  the  bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  1 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting :  but  you  must  tarry  the  leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening:  but  here  's  yet  in  the  word 
hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating 
of  the  oven,  and  the  baking:  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling 
too,  or  you  may  chance  to  burn  your  lij^s. 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  suflFerance  than  I  do. 
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At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit; 

And  when  fair  Crcssid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 

So,  traitor!  when  she  comes! — When  is  she  thence? 

Pan,  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than  ever  I  saw 
her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh  would  rive  in  twain; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile: 
But  sorrow  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than  Helen's, 
(well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more  comparison  between  the 
women. — But,  for  my  part,  she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  would 
not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her. — But  I  would  somebody  had 
heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as*  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your 
sister  Cassandra's  wit,  but — 

Tro.  0,  Pandarus!  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love:  Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  0,  that  her  hand, 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman ; — this  thou  tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in  't.  Let  her  be  as  she  is: 
if  she  be  fair  't  is  the  better  for  her ;  an  she  be  not  she  haa 
the  mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus !  How  now,  Pandarus? 
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Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill-thought  on 
of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you:  gone  between  and  between, 
but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she  's  not  so  fair 
as  Helen:  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair 
on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.  But  what  care  I?  I  care 
not  an  she  were  a  black-a-moor ;  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I  she  is  not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She  's  a  fool 
to  stay  behind  her  father ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks ;  and  so  I  '11 
tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her:  for  my  part,  I  '11  meddle 
nor  make  no  more  in  the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will  leave  all  as  I 
found  it,  and  there  an  end.      [Ea.-it  Pandarus.     An  alai'um, 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace,  rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus — 0  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar; 
And  he  's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn,  chaste,  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pundar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl: 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Ataruni.     Enter  -(Eneas. 

-iEne.  How  now,  prince  Troilus?  wherefore  not  afield? 

Tro.  Because  not  there:  This  woman's  answer  sorts, 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  iEneas,  from  the  field  to-daj? 
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iENE.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 

Tuo.  By  whom,  iEueas? 

jExe.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed :  't  is  but  a  scar  to  scorn ; 
Pai'is  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  {^Alarum. 

jEne.  Hark !  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day ! 

Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  '*  would  I  might"  were  "  may." — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad : — Are  you  bound  thither  ? 

iExE.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

\_ExeuiU. 

SCENE  II. — Tlie  same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd: 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  harness'd  light, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this :  There  is  among  the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Ti-ojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good;  and  what  of  him? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se, 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick,  or  have 
no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  additions ;  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as 
the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant;  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath 
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SO  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly, 
his  folly  sauced  with  discretion:  there  is  no  man  hath  a 
virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an 
attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancholy 
without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair:  He  hath  the 
joints  of  everything;  but  everything  so  out  of  joint,  that  he 
is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use;  or  purblinded 
Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Ores.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me  smile, 
make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the  battle, 
and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame  whereof  hath 
ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and  waking. 

Ente7'  Pandarus. 

Ores.  Who  comes  here? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Ores.  Hector  's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Ores.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  What  do  you  talk  of? 
— Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you,  cousin?  When 
were  you  at  Ilium? 

Ores.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of  when  I  came?  Was 
Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium?  Helen  was 
not  up,  was  she? 

Ores.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Ores.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry? 

Ores.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so ;  I  know  the  cause  too ;  he  'II  lay 
about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that :  and  there  's  Troilus 
will  not  come  far  behind  him;  let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus ; 
I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Ores.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of  the 
two. 
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Ores.  O,  Jupiter!  there  's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector?  Do  yoii 
know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say;  for  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  degrees. 

Ores.  'T  is  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself  ?     Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would  he  were. 

Cres.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  barefoot  to  India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself?  no,  he  's  not  himself. — 'Would  'a  were 
himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above.  Time  must  friend,  or 
end:  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would  my  heart  were  in  her 
body ! — No,  Hector  is  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other  's  not  come  to  't;  you  shall  tell  me 
another  tale  when  the  other  's  come  to  't.  Hector  shall  not 
have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities ; — 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T  would  not  become  him,  his  own  's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece:  Helen  herself  swore 
the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown  favour,  (for  so  't  is, 
I  must  confess,) — Not  brown  neither, 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  pi-aised  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much:  if  she  praised 
him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  his;  he  having 
colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise 
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for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue 
had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him  better  than 
Paris. 

Ores.  Then  she  's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does. — She  came  to  him  the 
other  day  into  the  compassed  window, — and,  you  know,  he 
has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon  bring  his 
particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan,  "Why,  he  is  very  young:  and  yet  will  he,  within  three 
pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Hector. 

Ores.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter? 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him; — she 
came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  cloven  chin, — 

Ores.  Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven  1 

Pan.  Why,  you  kuow,  't  is  dimpled:  I  think  his  smiling 
becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all  Phrygia. 

Ores.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not? 

Ores.  O  yes,  an  't  were  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then. — But  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen 
loves  Troilus, — 

Ores.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you  '11  prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than  I  esteem 
an  addle  egg. 

Ores.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love  an  idle 
head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she  tickled 
his  chin! — Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must 
needs  confess. 

Ores.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair  on  his  chin. 

Ores.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing; — Queen  Hecuba 
laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Ores.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Ores.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the  pot  of 
her  eyes: — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too? 
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Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Ores,  At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied  on  Troilus 
chin. 

Cres.  An  't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have  laughed 
too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as  at  his 
pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  "  Here  's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs  on  your 
chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that.  *'  Two  and 
fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  "  and  one  white :  That  white  hair  is 
my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons."  "  Jupiter  ! "  quoth 
she,  "  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my  husband  ? "  "  The 
forked  one,"  quoth  he,  "  pluck  it  out  and  give  it  him."  But 
there  was  such  laughing !  and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so 
chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while  going 
by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday;  think 
on't. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  1 11  be  sworn  't  is  true ;  he  will  weep  you,  an  't  were 
a  man  born  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  't  were  a  nettle 
against  May.  [J.  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field:  Shall  we  stand 
up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward  Ilium?  good 
niece,  do;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres,  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  's  an  excellent  place ;  here  we  may 
see  most  bravely :  I  '11  tell  you  them  all  by  their  names,  aa 
they  pass  by;  but  mark  Troilus  above  the  rest. 

iElNEAS  passes  over  the  Stoffe, 

Crs8.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  .^eas:   Is  not  that  a  brave  man?  he's  one 
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of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you.     But  mark  Troilus ; 
you  shall  see  anon. 
Cres.  Who's  that? 

Antenor  passes  over. 

Pan.  That  's  Antenor;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can  tell 
you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough :  he 's  one  o'  the  soundest 
judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of  person: 
— When  comes  Troilus? — I  '11  show  you  Troilus  anon;  if  he 
see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that:  there  's  a 
fellow ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector ! — There  's  a  brave  man,  niece. 
— 0  brave  Hector ! — Look,  how  he  looks !  there  's  a  coun- 
tenance !     Is  't  not  a  brave  man  1 

Cres.  0,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — Look  you 
what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet!  look  you  yonder,  do  you  see? 
look  you  there!  there  's  no  jesting:  there  's  laying  on;  take 
't  off  who  will,  as  they  say:  there  be  hacks! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Pan.  Swords?  anything,  he  cares  not:  an  the  devil  come 
to  him,  it 's  all  one:  By  god's  Ud,  it  does  one's  heart  good: 
— Yonder  comes  Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris:  look  ye  yonder, 
niece.  [Paris  passes  over.]  Is  't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is 't 
not? — Why,  this  is  brave  now. — Who  said  he  came  hurt 
home  to-day?  he  's  not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart 
good  now.  Ha!  'would  I  could  see  Troilus  now! — you  shall 
see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that? 

Helenus  passes  over. 

Pan.  That  's  Helenus, — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is: — 
That 's  Helenus ; — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day : — That 's 
Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 
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Pan.  Helenas?  no; — yes,  he  11  fight  indifiFerent  well: — I 
marvel  where  Troilus  is! — Hark;  do  you  not  hear  the  people 
cry,  Troilus? — Helenus  is  a  priest. 

Ores.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  "Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus:  'T  is  Troilus! 
there  's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — Brave  Troilus!  the  prince  of 
chivalry. 

Ores.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace! 

Pan.  Mark  him;  note  him; — 0  brave  Troilus! — look  well 
upon  him,  niece;  look  you,  how  hig  sword  is  bloodied,  and 
his  helm  more  hacked  than  Hector's :  And  how  he  looks,  and 
how  he  goes ! — 0  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three-and- 
twenty.  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way;  had  I  a  sister 
were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his 
choice.  O  admirable  man !  Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  to  him ; 
and  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  money  to  boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts !  chafF  and  bran,  chaff  and  bran  I 
porridge  after  meat!  I  could  live  and  die  i'  the  eyes  of 
Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look ;  the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows 
and  daws,  crows  and  daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as 
Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Ores.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles;  a  better  man 
than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Ores.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well? — ^Why,  have  you  any  discretion?  have 
you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ?  Is  not  birth, 
beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 
virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  so  forth,  the  spice  and  salt  that 
season  a  man  ? 

Ores.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked  with  no 
date  in  the  pie, — for  then  the  man's  date  's  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  woman!  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  ray  belly;  upon  my  wit, 
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to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  defend  mine 
honesty;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty;  and  you,  to 
defend  all  these :  and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand 
watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Ores.  Nay,  I  '11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that 's  one  of  the 
chiefest  of  them  too:  if  1  cannot  ward  what  I  would  not 
have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I  took  the  blow ; 
unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

BoT.  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come:  [Exit  Boy. 

I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Ores.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  'U  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cres.  To  bring,  uncle, — 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Ores.  By  the  same  token — ^j-ou  are  a  bawd. 

[Exit  Pandahus. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love 's  full  sacrifice, 
He  offers  in  another's  entei-prise: 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand-fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Bandar's  praise  may  be; 
Yet  hold  I  off".     Women  are  angels,  wooing: 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing: 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not  this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is: 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue: 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command;  ungain'd,  beseech. 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  my  eyes  appear.  [^Eait, 
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SCENE  III. — The  Grecian  Camp.  Before  Agamemnon'j  Tent. 

Senet.     Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses,  AIenelaws. 
and  others. 

AoAM.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works; 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  afl&n'd  and  kin: 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown,  t 

Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Pufl&ng  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  biuble  boats  dare  sail 
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Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

The  stroug-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 

Like  Perseus'  horse :  "Where  's  then  the  saucy  boat, 

Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 

Co-rivall'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 

Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 

Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide, 

In  storms  of  fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brightness. 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 

Thau  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 

And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the  thing  of  courage, 

As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 

And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 

Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ultss.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 

[To  Agamemnon 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life, — 

[To  Nestor, 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass;  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  the  heavens  ride,  knit  all  Greeks'  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue, — ^yet  let  it  please  both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  't  of  less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
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When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upou  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected?     Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'ciuable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad:    But  when  the  planets, 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 
What  raging  of  the  seal  shaking  of  earth! 
Commotion  in  the  winds  !  frights,  changes,  hon'ors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture !    0,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick!    How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place] 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :    The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
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And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe: 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead; 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Must  make,  perforce,  an  universal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  is  it. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.     The  general 's  disdaiu'd 

By  him  one  step  below;  he,  by  the  next; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath:  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

And  't  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy] 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host. 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs:  With  him,  Patroclus. 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on; 
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And  like  a  stmtting  player,  whose  conceit 

Lies  iu  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 

To  hear  the  Avooden  dialogue  and  sound 

'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scafifoldage. 

Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 

He  acts  thy  greatness  in:  and  when  he  speaks, 

'T  is  like  a  chime  a  mending ;  with  terms  unsquar'd. 

Which  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd 

Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 

Cries — "Excellent! — 'T  is  Agamemnon  just, — 

Now  play  me  Nestor — hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard, 

As  he,  being  'dress'd  to  some  oration." 

That 's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels, — as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 

Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries,  "  Excellent ; 

'T  is  Nestor  right !    Now  play  him  me,  Patroclu?, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 

And  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet ; — and  at  this  sport. 

Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  "0! — enough,  Patroclus; 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."     And  in  this  fashion, 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact, 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place. 
As  broad  Achilles;  keeps  his  tent  like  him; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle;  and  sets  Thersites 
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(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  iu  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies*  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity: 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war : 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine; 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [Tucket  iounda. 

Agam.  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus. 

EiUer  .(Eneas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

Msm.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  1 

Agam.  Even  this. 

iENE.  May  one  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

JEne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals? 

Agam.  How? 

Msm.  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence, 
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And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  Hush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus: 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^NE.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels ;  that  's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;  and,  Jove's  accord, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  ^neas ; 
Peace,  Trojan;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  fortn  : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise,  sole  pure,  transcends. 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  .^neas? 

^NE.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  I 

^NE.  Sir,  pardon,  't  is  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes  from  Troy. 

-^Ene.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him: 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour: 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

jEne,  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud,  {^Trumpet  sounde. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.     Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fa?r'st  of  Greece, 
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That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth, 
In  other  arms  than  hers — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it, 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he  '11  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sunburnt,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much, 

AoAM.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  .(Eneas; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind, 
We  left  them  all  at  home:  But  we  are  soldiers; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be, 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  I  '11  be  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hectors  gi-andsii'e  suck'd:  he  is  old  now; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  mould 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, — 
I  '11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither'd  brawn ; 
And  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world ;  his  youth  in  flood, 
I  '11  pawn  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

Mne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth  ■ 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

Agam.  Fair  lord  ^Eneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you  first, 
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Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent: 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exetcnt  all  but  Ultsses  and  Nestor. 

Ulyss.  Nestor! 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses? 

Ultss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  bruin, 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is  't  ] 

Ulyss.  This  't  is : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector  sendH, 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up: 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows, 
'T  is  dry  enough, — will,  with  great  speed  of  judgment, 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you? 

Nest.  Yes, 

It  is  most  meet:  Whom  may  you  else  oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off, 
If  not  Achilles  ?     Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action:  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general; 
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And  in  such  indexes,  althougli  small  pricks 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seeo 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd, 

He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice: 

And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls, 

Makes  merit  her  election ;  and  doth  boil. 

As  't  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  who,  miscarrying. 

What  heart  from  hence  receives  the  conquering  part, 

To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves? 

Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 

In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech ; — 
Therefore  't  is  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us  like  merchants  show  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show 
Shall  show  the  better.     Do  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what  are  they  ? 

Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Hector 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  wear  with  him: 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair:  If  he  were  foil'd, 
Wliy,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  Among  ourselves 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 
We  '11  dress  him  up  in  voices:  If  he  fail. 
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Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss, 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon:  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other:  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  maatiflFs  on,  as  't  were  their  bone.   _   [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  nother  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

Ajax,  Thersites, — 

Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils'?  full,  all  over, 
generally? 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run? — Say  so, — did  not  the 
general  run  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog, — 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him ;  I  see 
none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolf's  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ?  Feel 
then.  [Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mongrel  beef- 
witted  lord! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  vinew'dest  leaven,  speak:  I  will 
beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness;  but 
I  think  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than  thou  learn 
a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou  ]  a  red 
murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  .Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st  me 
thus? 
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Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not;  my  fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot,  and  I 
had  the  scratching  of  thee;  I  would  make  thee  the  loath- 
somest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incur- 
sions, thou  strikest  as  slow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on  Achilles ; 
and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness,  as  Cerberus  is 
at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that  thou  bark'st  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a 
sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur!  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord !  thou  hast  no 
more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows;  an  assincgo  may 
tutor  thee :  Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass  1  thou  art  here  but  to 
thrash  Trojans ;  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among  those 
of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me, 
I  will  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches, 
thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax.  You  cur !  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot !  do,  rudeness ;  do,  camel ;  do,  do. 

E7iter  Achilles  and  Patkoclus. 

AcHiL.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax?  wherefore  do  you  thia? 
How  now,  Thersites?  what 's  the  matter,  man? 
Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you? 
AcHiL.  Ay;  what  's  the  matter? 
Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 
AcHiL.  So  I  do;  what's  the  matter? 
Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
AcHiL.  Well!  why  I  do  so. 
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Theu.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him:  for  whoso- 
ever you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  I  know  that,  fool, 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters! 
his  evasions  have  cars  thus  long.  I  have  bobbed  his  brain 
more  than  he  has  boat  my  bones:  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows 
for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of 
a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in 
his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — I  '11  tell  you  what  I  say 
of  him. 

AcHiL.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax, — 

AcHiL.  Nay,  good  Ajax.  [Ajax  offers  to  strike  him, 

Achilles  interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit— 

AcHiL.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for  whom 
he  comes  to  fight. 

AcHiL.  Peace,  fool! 

Ther.  I  would  have-peace  and  quietness,  but  the  fool  will 
not:  he  there;  that  he;  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damned  cur!  I  shall — 

AcHiL.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

AcHiL.  What 's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenor  of  the 
proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary, 

AcHiL.  Your  last  service  was  suflferance,  't  was  not  volun- 
tary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary ;  Ajax  was  here  the  volun- 
tary, and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  E'en  so;  a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too  lies  in  your 
sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall  have  a  great 
catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains ;  'a  were  as  good 
ciuck  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 
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AcHiL.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther.  There  's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor, — whose  wit  waa 
mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes, — ^yoke 
you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the  war. 

AcHiL.  What,  what? 

Ther,  Yes,  good  sooth.     To  Achilles!  toAjax!  to! 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'T  ia  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as  thou, 
afterwards. 

Patr.  No  more  words,  Thersites;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  brach  bids  me, 
shall  I  ? 

AcHiL.  There  's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I  come  any 
more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring, 
and  leave  the  faction  of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

AcHiL.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaim'd  through  all  our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what;  't  is  trash:  Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him? 

AcHiL.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwise. 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  0,  meaning  you : — I  '11  go  learn  more  of  it.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and  Helenus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks: 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  be  struck  oflf :" — Hector,  what  say  you  to  't? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet,  dread  Priam, 
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There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 

More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 

More  ready  to  cry  out — "Who  knows  what  follows?" 

Than  Hector  is:  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 

Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 

The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 

To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go: 

Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes, 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen;  I  mean  of  ours. 

If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 

To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  nor  worth  to  us, 

Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 

What  merit 's  in  that  reason  which  denies 

The  yielding  of  her  up? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 

Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afi"airs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest, 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are  yom*  reasons? 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ 'd  is  perilous, 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm: 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let 's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :  Manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
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Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What 's  aught  but  as  't  is  valued  ? 

Hkct.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  't  is  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer;  't  is  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment:  How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them:  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  same. 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks: 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service:  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt: 
Is  she  worth  keeping?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships. 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you  '11  avouch  't  was  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried — "  Go,  go,") 
If  you  '11  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 
And  cried — "  Inestimable ! ")  why  do  you  now 
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The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     0  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cas.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise  1  what  shriek  is  this  I 

Tro.  'T  is  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

E7itcr  Cassandra,  raving. 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes*, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  old, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours!  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  como. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [Exit, 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high  strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds 
Because  Cassandra  's  mad ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
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To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons: 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  ua 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain! 

Pak.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels: 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?     Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights: 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up, 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion !  Can  it  be 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms? 
There  's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject:  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well; 
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And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 

Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially;  not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 

Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy: 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure,  and  revenge, 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves 

All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners:  Now 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  aflfection, 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 

As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd:  Thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth:  yet,  ne'ertheless. 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still; 

For  't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependence 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  design: 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hectoi*, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonise  us: 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
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So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 

For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  am  yours, 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits: 
I  was  advertis'd  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  Tent. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites  ?  what,  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of 
thy  fury?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus?  he  beats 
me,  and  I  rail  at  him:  O  worthy  satisfaction!  would  it  were 
otherwise;  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me: 
'Sfoot,  I  '11  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  I  '11  see  some 
issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations.  Then  there  's  Achilles, — a 
rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  under- 
mine it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.  0 
thou  great  thunder-dai-ter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art 
Jove  the  king  of  gods;  and.  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine 
craft  of  thy  Caduceus;  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less- 
than-little  wit  from  them  that  they  have !  which  short-aimed 
ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in 
circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing 
the  massy  irons,  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the 
vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or,  rather,  the  bone-ache! 
for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war 
for  a  placket.  I  have  said  my  prayers;  and  devil  envy,  say 
Amen.     What,  ho !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Thersites?  good  Thersites,  come  in 
and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  contemplation :  "but  it  is 
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no  matter:  Thyself  upon  thyself!  The  commou  curse  of 
mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue! 
heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near 
thee !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death !  then  if 
she  that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse,  I  '11  be 
sworn  and  sworn  upon  't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but  lazara. 
Amen.     Where  's  Achilles? 

Patr,  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  a  prayer? 

Ther,  Ay:  the  heavens  hear  me ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Who  's  there? 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AcHiL.  Where,  where  ? — Art  thou  come  ?  ^\Tiy,  my  cheese, 
my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself  in  to  my 
table  so  many  meals? — Come;  what 's  Agamemnon? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles : — Then  tell  me,  Patroclus, 
what 's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites:  Then  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
what 's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  kuower,  Patroclus:  Then  tell  me,  Patroclus, 
what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  may'st  tell  that  knowest. 

AcHiL.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamemnon  com- 
mands Achilles;  Achilles  is  my  lord;  I  am  Patroclus' 
knower;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rascal! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool;  I  have  not  done. 

AcHiL.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool ;  Thersites 
is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

AcHiL.  Derive  this;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  oflFer  to  command  Achilles ; 
Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Agamemnon ;  Thersites 
is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  posi- 
tive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. — It  suffices  me 
thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here? 
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EtUer  Agamemnox,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomedes,  and  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  Patroclus,  I  '11  speak  with  nobody : — Come  in  with 
me,  Thersites.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such 
knavery!  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold  and  a  whore:  A 
good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions,. and  bleed  to  death 
upon.  Now  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject!  and  war,  and 
lechery,  confound  all!  [Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-disposed,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him: 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
AVe  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  so  say  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ;  he  is  not 
sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart:  you  may  call  it 
melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man ;  but,  by  my  head,  it 
is  pride :  But  why,  why  1  let  him  show  us  the  cause. — A  word, 
my  lord.  [Takes  Agamemnon  aside. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  1 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost  his 
argument. 

Ulyss.  No ;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that  has  his  argu- 
ment,— Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our  wish  than 
their  faction :  But  it  was  a  strong  counsel  a  fool  could  dis- 
unite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily 
antic.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Re-enter  Patroclus, 
Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 
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Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy : 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

PATii.  Achilles  bids  me  say — he  is  much  sorry 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other, 
IJut,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  v?ith  these  answers: 
But  his  evasion,  wiug'd  thus  swift  with  scora, 
Cannot  outfly  om*  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him:  yet  all  his  virtues, 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld, 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him 
We  come  to  speak  with  him:  And  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lines,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We  '11  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war: 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Path.  I  shall,  and  bring  his  answer  presently.  [Exit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  '11  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  you. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another? 
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AaAM.  No  more  thau  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think  he  thinks  him- 
self a  better  man  than  I  am? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say  he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong,  as  valiant,  as 
wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and  altogether  more 
tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  doth  pride 
grow  ?     I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your  virtues 
the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself:  pride  is  his 
own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ;  and  what- 
ever praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in 
the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  engendering 
of  toads. 

Nest.  Tet  he  loves  himself :  Is 't  not  strange?         [Aside. 

Ee-enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What  's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyss.  He  doth  rely  on  none; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake  only, 
He  makes  important:  Possess'd  he  is  with  greatness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath:  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  'gainst  itself.     What  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry — "  No  recoveiy." 

Agajvi.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent: 
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T  is  said,  he  holds  j'ou  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Uly&s.  0  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We  '11  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles:  Shall  the  proud  lord, 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles ; 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder — "Achilles  go  to  him." 

Nest.  O,  this  is  well;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him.       [Aside. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause !     [Aside. 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fist  I  '11  pash  him 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.         0,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze  his  pride : 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow! 

Nest.  How  he  describes  himself !  [Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulyss.  The  raven  chides  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  '11  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.  He  will   be   the   physician,   that   should   be   the 
patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind ! 

Ulyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  A  should  not  bear  it  so,  a  should  eat  swords  first : 
Shall  pride  carry  it? 

Nest.  An  't  would,  you  'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 
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Ultss,  He  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  him,  I  '11  make  him  supple, 

NESt.  He 's  not  yet  through  warm :  force  him  with  praises : 
Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dishke. 

[To  Agamemnon. 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Did.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  't  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  't  is  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us! 
Would  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now — 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud — 

Did.  Or  covetous  of  praise — 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne — 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-afifected ! 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet  com- 
posure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck: 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  erudition: 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half :  and,  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts:  Hei'e  's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd, 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father? 
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Ulyss.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ultss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy:  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast: 
And  here  's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west. 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep ; 
Light  boats  may  sail  swift,  though  greater  bulks  dmw  deep. 


ACT   HI. 

SCENE  I. — Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam'«  Palace. 
Enter  Panda  Rus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not  you  follow 
the  young  lord  Paris? 

Seev.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean. 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ;  I  must  needs 
praise  him, 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  am  the  lord  Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.  [Music  within. 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lordship  are  my 
titles: — ^What  music  is  this? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir;  it  is  music  in  parts. 

Pan,  Know  you  the  musicians  1 
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Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend? 

Sert.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Sebv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another;  I  am  too 
courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning:  At  whose  request  do 
these  men  play? 

Serv.  That  's  to  't,  indeed,  sir:  Marry,  sir,  at  the  request 
of  Paris  my  lord,  who  's  there  in  person ;  with  him,  the 
mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible 
soul, — 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  could  you  not  find  out  that  by  her 
attributes  ? 

Pan,  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  seen  the 
lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris  from  the  prince 
Troilus:  I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him,  for 
my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there  's  a  stewed  phrase,  indeed ! 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair  com- 
pany! fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide  them! 
especially  to  you,  fair  queen!  fair  thoughts  be  your  fair 
pillow! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen.  Fair 
prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my  life,  you 
shall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  shall  piece  it  out  with  a 
piece  of  your  performance: — Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pan.  Kude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par,  Well  said,  my  lord!  well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan,  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen ; — My  lord, 
will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 
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Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we  11  hear  you 
sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with  me. — But, 
marry,  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord,  and  most  esteemed 
friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen;  go  to: — commends  himself 
most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody :  If  you 
do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that  's  a  sweet  queen,  i' 
faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a  sour  offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ;  that  shall  it  not, 
in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such  words:  no,  no. — And, 
my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that  if  the  king  call  for  him  at 
supper  you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — my  very  very  sweet 
queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit  's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he  to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen? — My  cousin  will  fall 
out  with  you.     You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par.  I  '11  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer,  Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide;  come,  your 
disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I  '11  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say  Cressida? 
no,  your  poor  disposer  's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy? — Come,  give  me  an  in- 
strument.— Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you  have, 
sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my  lord 
Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him ;  they  two  are  twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them  three. 
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Pan.  Come,  come,  I  '11  hear  uo  more  of  this;  I  '11  sing 
you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  prithee  now.  By  my  troth,  sweet  lord, 
thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will  undo  us  all. 
0,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid! 

Pan.  Love!  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so: 

Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more ! 

For,  oh,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe: 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds, 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  cry — Oh !  oh !  they  die ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh!  oh!  to  ha!  ha!  he! 

So  dying  love  lives  still: 
Oh !  oh !  a  while,  but  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Oh !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Hey  ho! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that  breeds 
hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot 
thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds? — Why,  they  are  vipers:  Is  love  a 
generation  of  vipers?    Sweet  lord,  who  's  afield  to-day? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  Troy:  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-day,  but  my 
Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How  chance  my  brother  Troilus 
went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  hp  at  something; — you  know  all, 
lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear  how  they 
sped  to-day. — You  '11  remember  your  brother's  excuse? 
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Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  mc  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [Exil, 

[A  retreat  sounded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field:  let  us  to  Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector:  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingera  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.  'T  will  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant,  Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— Troy.     Pandarus'a  Orchard. 

Enter  Panda  Rus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  where  's  thy  master?  at  my  cousin  Cres- 
sida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him  thither. 

EiUer  Troilus. 

Pan.  0,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  \^E.vit  Servant 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus:  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     0,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver !     0  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid! 

Pan.  "Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I  '11  bring  her  straight. 

[Exit  Pandarus, 

Tro.  I  am  giddy ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
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The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 

That  it  enchauts  my  sense.     What  will  it  be, 

When  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes  indeed 

Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar?  death,  I  fear  me; 

Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 

Too  subtle-potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 

For  the  capacity  of  my  i-uder  powers: 

I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 

That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 

As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 

The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She  's  making  her  ready,  she  '11  come  straight:  you 
must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her 
wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed  with  a  sprite:  I  '11  fetch 
her.  It  is  the  prettiest  villain : — she  fetches  her  breath  so 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.  [Exit  Pandarcs, 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

ErUer  Pandahds  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame  's  a  baby. 
— ^Here  she  is  now;  swear  the  oaths  now  to  her  that  you 
have  sworn  to  me. — What,  are  you  gone  again?  you  must  be 
watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you?  Come  your  ways, 
come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we  '11  put  you  i' 
the  fills. — Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her? — Come,  draw  this 
curtain,  and  let  's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how  loth 
you  are  to  ofiend  daylight!  an  't  were  dark  you  'd  close 
sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  now, 
a  kiss  in  fee-farm!  build  there,  carpenter;  the  air  is  sweet. 
Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts  out  ere  I  part  you.  The 
falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river*  go  to, 
go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Worda  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds:  but  slie  '11 
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bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your  activity  in 
question.  What,  billing  again  ?  Here  's — "  In  witness 
whereof  the  parties  interchangeably" — Come  in,  come  in; 
I  '11  go  get  a  fire.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Ores.  AVill  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

Tro.  O  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me  thus! 

Ores.  Wish'd,  my  lord? — The  gods  grant  1 — 0  my  lord! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this  pretty 
abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweet  lady  in 
the  fountain  of  our  love? 

Ores,  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  cherubins;  they  never  see  truly. 

Ores.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer  foot- 
ing than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear:  To  fear  the 
worst  oft  cures  the  worse. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all  Cupid's 
pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings:  when  we  vow  to 
weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers;  thinking  it 
harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition  enough,  than 
for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the 
monstruosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined;  that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act 
a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance  than 
they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that  they  never  per- 
form; vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharg- 
ing less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the 
voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we:  Praise  us  as  we 
are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head  shall  go  bare  till 
merit  crown  it :  no  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise 
in  present:  we  will  not  name  desert  before  his  birth;  and, 
being  bom,  his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair 
faith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say 
worst  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth;  and  what  truth  can 
speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Ores.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 
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Re-enter  Pandabus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done  talking  yet? 

Ores.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit  I  dedicate  to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of  you, 
you  'II  give  him  me:  Be  true  to  my  lord:  if  he  flinch,  chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your  uncle's  word, 
and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too;  our  kindred, 
though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed,  they  are  constant, 
being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell  you ;  they  'II  stick  where 
they  are  thrown. 

Ores.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me  heart: 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day. 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win  1 

Ores.  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me : — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it: — in  faith,  I  lie; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother:  See,  we  fools! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man ; 
Or  that  we  women  bad  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence, 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  fi'om  my  weakness  draws 
My  soul  of  counsel  from  me:  Stop  my  mouth. 
Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 
Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Ores.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me : 
T  was  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  asham'd; — 0  heavens!  what  have  I  done? 
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For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow  morning, — 

Ores.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tko.  "What  offends  you,  lady? 

Ores.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try: 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you : 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit? 
I  would  be  gone : — I  speak  I  know  not  what. 

Tro.  Well   know  they  what  they  speak  that  speak  so 
wisely. 

Ores.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  love: 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts:  But  you  are  wise; 
Or  else  you  love  not :  For  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.  0,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me. 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cres.  In  that  I  '11  war  with  you. 

Tro.  0  virtuous  fight, 

"When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
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As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 

As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 

Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 

As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 

As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 

And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Ores.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing;  yet  let  memory 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said,  as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  as  wind,  as  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Cressid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ;  I  '11  be  the 
witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand:  here,  my  cousin's.  If 
ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such 
pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be 
called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — Pan- 
dars;  let  all  constant  men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women 
Cressids,  and  all  brokers-between  Pandars !  say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Ores.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a  chamber, 
which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of  your  pretty  en- 
counters, press  it  to  death:  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tonguB'tied  maidens  here, 

Bed,  chamber,  and  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer !    [Exeiaii. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Uiysses,  Diomedes,  Nestor,  Ajax, 
Menelads,  and  Calchas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love, 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself. 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequest'ring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted: 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register 'd  in  promise. 
Which  you  say  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Agam.  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?  make  demand. 

Cal.  'You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him:  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange: 
Withal,  bring  word,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
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Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge:  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake;  and  't  is  a  burthen 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear,  [Ejccunt  Diomedes  ajid 

Calchas, 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his  tent: — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him : 
I  will  come  last :  'T  is  like,  he  '11  questiou  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn'd  on  him: 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink; 
It  may  do  good:  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along; — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

AcHiL.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me? 
You  know  my  mind,  I  '11  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam.  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught  with  ua? 

Nest.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general? 

ACHIL.   No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better.  [Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 

AcHiL.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you?  how  do  you?  [Exit  'Meselavs. 

AcHiL.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus? 

AcHiL.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

AcHiL.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  [Exit  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?  Know  they  not  Achilles? 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely:  they  were  us'd  to  bend, 
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To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AcHiL.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'T  is  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune^ 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too:  What  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But 't  is  not  so  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 
Save  these  men's  looks :  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses; 
I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses? 

Ultss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son ! 

AcHiii.  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss.  a  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in. 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AcHiL.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes:  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
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Salutes  eacli  other  with  each  other's  form. 

For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 

Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 

Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  sti-ain  at  the  position, 
It  is  famihar;  but  at  the  author's  drift: 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others: 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended;  which,  like  an  arch,  reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat,     I  was  much  rapt  in  this; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there!  a  very  horse; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what  things  there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth!     Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

AcHiL.  I  do  beUeve  it:  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look:  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot? 

Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes  ! 
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Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which,  are  devour'd 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 

As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright:  To  have  done,  Is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast;  keep  then  the  path; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue:  If  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 

Lie  there  for  pavement  for  the  abject  rear, 

O'errun  and  ti-ampled  on:  Then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours: 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 

And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps-in  the  comer:  Welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Kemuueration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 

For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 

Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man. 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 

Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 

And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 
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Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AcHiL.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical: 
T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AcHiL,  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  goda. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state. 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena: 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
"  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him." 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

Path.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you: 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus: 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
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jBe  shook  to  airy  air. 

ACHlii.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector? 

Patr.  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by  him. 

AcHiL.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Patr.  0,  then  beware; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AcHiL.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patroclus: 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  a  wonder! 

AcHiL.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking  for  himself. 

AcHiL.  How  so? 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector;  and 
is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgelling,  that  he 
raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,  a 
stride,  and  a  stand:  ruminates,  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no 
arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning:  bites 
his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who  would  say,  there  were 
wit  in  this  head,  an  't  would  out;  and  so  there  is;  but  it 
lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  show 
without  knocking.  The  man's  undone  for  ever;  for  if 
Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he  '11  break  it  him- 
self in  vain  glory.  He  knows  not  me:  I  said,  "Good- 
morrow,  Ajax;"  and  he  replies.  "  Thanks,  Agamemnon." 
VOL.  III.  75 
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What  think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general? 
He  is  grown  a  very  land  fish,  languageless,  a  monster.  A 
plague  of  opinion!  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a 
leather  jerkin. 

AcHiL.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  1 1  why,  he  '11  answer  nobody ;  he  professes 
not  answering ;  speaking  is  for  beggars :  he  wears  his  tongue 
in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  presence ;  let  Patroclus  make 
his  demands  to  me,  you  shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AcHlL.  To  him,  Patroclus:  Tell  him,  I  humbly  desire  the 
valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  valorous  Hector  to  come  un- 
armed to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure  safe  conduct  for  his  per- 
son of  the  magnanimous,  and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven- 
times  honoured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Aga- 
memnon, &c.     Do  this. 

Patr.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther.  Humph  1 

Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite  Hector  to 
his  tent, — 

Ther.  Humph! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agamemnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon? 

Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  What  say  you  to  't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o'clock  it  will 
go  one  way  or  other;  howsoever,  he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he 
has  me. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he  's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music  will 
be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his  brains,  I  know 
not :  But,  I  am  sure,  none ;  unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  gets  his 
sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

AcHiL.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight. 
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Ther.  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse;  for  that  's  the 
more  capable  creature. 

AcHiL.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  aiid  Patroclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear  again, 
that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a 
sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— Troy.     A  Street. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  iElKEAS,  and  Servant  with  a  torch;  at  the 
other,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Antenor,  Diomedes,  a)id  others, 
with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho!  who  's  that  there? 

Dei.  'T  is  the  lord  ^neas. 

^Ene.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person? — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Did.  That  's  my  mind  too. — Good  moiTOw,  lord  -<Eneas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas;  take  his  hand: 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  in  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

-^NE.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir,   ■ 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce: 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance, 
As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

Did.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  so  long,  health: 
But,  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I  '11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  j>ursuit,  and  policy. 

Ms:&.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  Hon,  that  will  fly 
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With  his  face  backward. — lu  humane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Troy !  now,  by  Anchises'  life, 
Welcome,  indeed!  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive,  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Did.  We  sympathise : — Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 
With  every  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 

-^NE.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despitefuU'st  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

MsE.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I  know  not, 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you:  'T  was  to  bring  this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid: 
Let  's  have  your  company;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us:  I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality,  whereof,  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

/FiVK.  That  I  assure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord ;  we  '11  follow  you, 

Mne.  Good  morrow,  all. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  faith,  tell  me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  most. 
Myself,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike: 

He  merits  well  to  have  her  that  doth  seek. her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
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With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends: 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece; 
Yon,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors ; 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  no  less  nor  more : 
But  he  as  he;  which  heavier  for  a  whore? 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio.  She 's  bitter  to  her  country :  Hear  me,  Paris. — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain ;  since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer'd  death. 

Par,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  vntue  well, — 
We  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exviiut 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Court  before  the  House  of 
Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  morn  is  cold. 

Ores.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  '11  call  mine  uncle  down ; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought! 

Ores.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro,  Prithee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  me? 

Tro.  O  Cressida!  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
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[  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Bcshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights  she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love, 
With  wiugs  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Ores.  Prithee,  tarry ; — you  men  will  never  tarry. — 

0  foolish  Cressid ! — I  might  have  still  held  off, 

And  then  you  would  have  tarried.     Hark !  there  's  one  up. 
Pan.  [Within.]  What,  are  all  the  doors  open  here? 
Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

jEnter  Pandarus. 

Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be  mocking: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life, — 

Pan,  How  now,  how  now?  how  go  maidenheads?  Here, 
you  maid!  where  's  my  cousin  Cressid? 

Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking  uncle! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  say  what:  what 
have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Cres.  Come,  come;  beshrew  your  heart:  you'll  ne'er  be 
good. 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha!  Alas,  poor  wretch!  a  poor  capocchia!  hast 
not  slept  to  night?  would  he  not,  a  naughty  man,  let  it 
sleep?  a  bugbear  take  him!  [Knocking. 

Cres.  Did  not  I  tell  you? — 'would  he  were  knock'd  o'  the 
head  ! — 
Who  's  that  at  door?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber: 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.  Ha,  ha! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  such  thing. — 

[Knocking. 
How  earnestly  they  knock !  pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

Pan.  [Going  to  the  door.]  Who's  there?  what's  the 
matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How  now?  what's 
the  matter? 
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Enter  ^Eneas. 

^NE.  Good-morrow,  lord,  good-morrow. 

Pan.  Who  s  there?  my  lord  ^neas?     By  my  troth 
I  knew  you  not:  what  news  with  you  so  early? 

^NE.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here? 

Pan.  Here !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

iENE.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him ; 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  't  is  more  than  I  know,  I  '11  be 
sworn: — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late:  What  should  he 
do  here? 

^NE.  Who! — nay,  then: — Come,  come,  you'll  do  him 
wrong  ere  y'  are  'ware.  You  '11  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be 
false  to  him:  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  yet  go  fetch 
him  hither;  go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  e)iter  Troilus. 

Tiio.  How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

.iENE.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  concluded  so? 

.^NE.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  ^neas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

Msvi.  Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.         * 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  ^neas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost?  The  devil 
take  Antenor!  the  young  prince  will  go  mad.  A  plague 
upon  Antenor!   I  would  they  had  broke 's  neck. 
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Enter  Cressida. 

Ores.  How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ?  who  was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah! 

Ores.  Why  sigh   you   so  profoundly?   where 's  my  lord 
gone? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what  s  the  matter? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I  am 
above ! 

Ores.  O  the  gods! — what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Prithee,  get  thee  in.  'Would  thou  hadst  ne'er  been 
born !  I  knew  thou  would  st  be  his  death : — 0  poor  gentle- 
man ! — A  plague  upon  Antenor ! 

Ores.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,  I  beseech 
you,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be  gone; 
thou  art  changed  for  Antenor:  thou  must  to  thy  father,  and 
be  gone  from  Troilus;  't  will  be  his  death;  't  will  be  his 
bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cbes.  0  you  immortal  gods! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Ores.  I  will  not,  uncle:  I  have  forgot  my  father; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — 0  you  gods  divine! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus!     Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremity  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  will  go  in  and  weep ; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Ores.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised  cheeks; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy.     [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  III. — The  same.     Before  Pandarus'  Hoiise. 
Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas,  Deiphobus,  Antenor,  a 

DiOMEDES. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  prefix'd 
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Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon : — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house; 

I  '11  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [Exit 

Pau.  I  know  what  't  is  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  lords.  [^Exemil 

SCENE  IV, — T/ie  saine.     A  Room  in  Paudarus'  Hoxm. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporise  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  cross: 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes,  a  sweet  duck ! 
Cres.  O  Troilus!  Troilus! 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !     Let  me  embrace 
too :  0  heart, — as  the  goodly  saying  is, — 

O  heart,  heavy  heart, 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking? 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  friendship,  nor  by  speaking. 

'There  was  never  a  timer  rhyme.     Let  us  cast  away  nothing 
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for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse :  we  see  it,  wo 
see  it. — How  now,  lambs? 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  straui'd  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods, — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Ores.  Have  the  gods  envy? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  't  is  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

Tro.  a  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  1 

Tro.  From  Troy  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  laljouring  breath: 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

JEnk.  [Within.]  My  lord!  is  the  lady  ready? 

Tro.  Hark!  you  are  call'd:  Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  "  Come  !"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,  or  my 
heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians? 
Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres.  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again? 
Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love:  Be  thou  but  true  of  heart, — 
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Ores.  I  true!  how  now?  what  wicked  deem  is  this? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us: 
I  speak  not,  "  be  thou  true,"  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself, 
That  there  's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But  '•  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangera 
As  infinite  as  imminent !   but,  I  '11  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I  '11  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear  this  sleeve. 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.     When  shall  I  see  you? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Ores.  O  heavens ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
Their  loving  well  compos'd  with  gift  of  nature, 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Ores.  O  heavens !  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  siug, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant: 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think  I  will? 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
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Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

-^NE.  [Within.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss,  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [Within.]  Brother  Troilus! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither.' 

And  bring  JEneas  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 

Ores.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ] 

Tro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault ; 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  1  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — nlain  and  true, — there  's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  -(Eneas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  and  Diomedeh 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed!  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Did.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  seal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her:  1  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  '11  cut  thy  throat. 

Did.  0,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus: 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place  and  message, 
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To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I  '11  answer  to  my  lust:  And  know  you,  lord, 
I  'II  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — be  't  so, 
1  '11  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I  '11  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeu7it  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Diomed. 
[Trwnpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark  !  Hector's  trumpet. 

-(Ene.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 

Par.  T  is  Troilus'  fault:  Come,  come,  to  field  with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

Mne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels* 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  V. — The  Grecian  Camp.     Lista  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Patroclits, 
Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair, 
Anticipating  time.     "With  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there  's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puflTd  Aquilon: 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  {Trumpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

AcHiL.  'T  is  but  early  days. 
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Agam.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas'  daughter] 
Ultss,  'T  is  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 

He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 

In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet  lady. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular; 
'T  were  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel:  I '11  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

AcHiL.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair  lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr.  But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  0  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ; — this,  mine: 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him 

Men.  I  '11  have  my  kiss,  sir: — Lady,  by  your  leave. 

Ores.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 

Ores.  I  '11  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three  for  one. 

Ores.  You  're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady?  every  man  is  odd. 

Ores.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know  't  is  true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head, 

Cres,  No,  1 11  be  sworn. 
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Ultss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you? 

Ores.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kisa. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Ores.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  't  is  due. 

Ulyss.  Never  's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dio.  Lady,  a  word : — I  '11  bring  you  to  your  father. 

[DiOMED  leads  otU  Cressida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There  's  a  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comos. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed;  JEneas,  Troilus,  and  other  Trojans, 
with  Attendants. 

.iEne.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece !  what  shall  be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands?  Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other,  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 

jEne.  He  cares  not ;  he  11  obey  conditions. 

AcHiL.  T  is  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprising 
The  knight  oppos'd. 
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Msiti.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name? 

AcHiL.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

^Ene.  Therefore  Achilles :  But,  -whate'er,  know  this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood: 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AcHiL.  A  maiden  battle  then? — O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomedes. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed: — Go,  gentle  kuight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  iEneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists 

Ulyss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heavy  ] 

Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam;  a  true  knight; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
Sjxjaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue; 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  soon  calm'd. 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shows 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath  : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love: 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  ciect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .^Eneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
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Even  to  his  inclies,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.     Hector  and  Ajax  /Ight. 

AoAM.  They  are  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st; 

Awake  thee! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd : — there,  Ajax ! 

Dig,  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpets  cease. 

JE^E.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Did.  As  Hector  pleases. 

BtecT.  Why,  then,  will  I  no  more: — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  couldst  say — "  This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Euns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds-in  my  father's;"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  draiu'd !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax; 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax  I  thank  thee.  Hector: 

Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 
Hect,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yee 
Cries,  "This  is  be,")  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 
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MsE.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides, 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We  '11  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — ^Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'T  is  Agamemnon's  wish,  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  iEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me: 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by  name; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Aqam.  Worthy  of  arms!  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
But  that's  no  welcome:  Understand  more  clear, 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

[To  TROlLua 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  bi-other's  greeting; — 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer? 

JEj!!E.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.  0  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove ; 
She  's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she 's  a  deadly  theme. 

Hect.  0,  pardon ;  I  offend. 
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Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth;  and  I  have  seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
"Lo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  !" 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling:  This  have  I  seen; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him:  he  was  a  soldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee:  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^NE.  'T  is  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time: — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  ai-ms  could  match  thee  in  contention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I  'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there  's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  fii-st  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue: 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 
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Hect.  1  must  not  believe  you: 

There  they  stand  yet;  and  modestly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood:  The  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome: 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

AcHiii.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou! 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee: 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles? 

AcHiL.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee:  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AcHiL.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already 

AcHiL.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Heot.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me  o'er; 
But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  uuderstand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AcHiL.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  pai-t  of  his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  1  whether  there,  or  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew:  Answer  me,  heavens! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud  mail, 
To  answer  such  a  question :  Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  jirenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AcHiL.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  the  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I  'd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well ; 
For  I  '11  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
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I  '11  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips; 
But  I  '11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin : — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to  't: 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach;  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field; 
Wo  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

AcHiL.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector  ? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  you:  afterwards, 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Troilus  and  Ulysses 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calcbas  keep  ? 

Ultss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilus; 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth. 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  thee  so  much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressid  a  in  Troy?     Had  she  no  lover  there, 
That  wails  her  absence? 

Tro.  0,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars. 
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A  mock  is  due.  Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 


[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  TeiU. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

AcHlL.  I  '11  heat  his  blood  with  Grcekish  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  '11  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Patr.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

AcHiL.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and  idol 
of  idiot-worshippers,  here  's  a  letter  for  thee. 

AcHiL.  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now? 

Ther.  The  r,urgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  said,  Adversity!  and  what  need  these  tricks? 

Ther.  Prithee  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by  thy  talk: 
thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue!  what 's  that? 

Ther.  Why,  his  mascuUne  whore.  Now  the  rotten 
diseases  of  the  south,  guts-griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs,  loads 
o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt- 
rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume, 
sciaticas,  lime-kilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,  and  the 
rivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  such 
preposterous  discoveries ! 

Patr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 
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Ther.  Do  1  curse  thee? 

Patr.  "Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreson  indis- 
tinguishable cur,  no. 

Ther.  No?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  im- 
material skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a 
Bore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse,  thou?  Ah,  how 
the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water-flies ;  diminutives 
of  nature! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

Ther.  Finch  egg! 

AcHiL.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it: 
Fall,  Greeks;  fail,  fame;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obey. 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Patroclus.  [Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclcs. 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little  brain,  these 
two  may  run  mad;  but  if  with  too  much  brain  and  too 
little  blood  they  do,  I  '11  be  a  curer  of  madmen.  Here  'a 
Agamemnon, — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves 
quails;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax:  And 
the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the 
bull,  the  primitive  statue  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds; 
a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's 
leg, — to  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to?  To  an  ass 
were  nothing;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox:  to  an  ox  were  nothing; 
he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a 
fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  with- 
out a  roe,  I  would  not  care:  but  to  be  Menclaus,  I  would 
conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be  if  I 
were  not  Thersites;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a 
lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day!  spirits  and  fires! 
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Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamkmnon,  XJmsses, 
Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed,  with  lights. 

Agam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  *t;  is ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights, 

Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Ulyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles, 

AcHiL.  Welcome,  brave  Hector;  welcome,  princes  all. 

Aqam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks'  general. 

Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  Sweet,  quoth  'a !  sweet  sink,  sweet 
sewer. 

AcHiL.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once,  to  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 

Agam.  Good  night.  [Exeunt  Agam.  and  Men, 

AcHiL.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dig.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ultss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent ;  I  '11  keep  you  company.    \_Aside  to  Troilus. 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

Hect.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  Diomed  ;  Ulysses  and  Troilus  followhig. 

AcHiL.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nestor. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed  's  a  false-hearted  rogue,  a  most 
unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he  leers,  than 
I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses:  he  will  spend  his  mouth, 
and  promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound ;  but  when  he  performs, 
astronomers  foretell  it  that  it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come 
some  change;  the  suu  borrows  of  the  moon  when  Diomed 
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keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector  than  not 
to  dog  him:  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the 
traitor  Calchas'  tent:  I'll  after. — Nothing  but  lechery!  all 
incontinent  varlets!  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— The  same.     Be/ore  Calchas'  TeiU. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 

Cal.  [Within.]  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think. — Where 's  your  daughter  ? 

Cal.  [Within.]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  anc?  Ulysses,  at  a  distance;  after  them 
Thersites. 

Ultss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

E7iter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio.  How  now,  my  charge? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian ! — Hark !  a  word  with  you. 

[  Whisj)ers. 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar! 

Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take  her  clift': 
she  's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember? 

Cres.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then  ; 

A.nd  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember? 

Ulyss.  List! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly. 

Ther.  Roguery! 

Dio.  Nay,  then, — 

Cres.  I  '11  tell  you  what: 

Dio.  Pho !  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin :  You  are  a  forsworn — 

Ches.  In  faith,  I  cannot:  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me? 

VOL.  III.  yg 
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Ckes.  I  prithee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek, 

Dig.  Good  night. 

Tbo.  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan? 

Ores.  Diomed, — 

Did.  No,  no,  good  night:  I  '11  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Ores.  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  0  plague  and  madness! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart,  I  pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms;  this  place  is  dangerous; 
The  time  right  deadly;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 

Ulyss.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction:  come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pray  thee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay ;  by  hell,  and  hell  torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Did.  And  so,  good  night. 

Ores.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  1 

0  wither'd  truth! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Ores.  Guardian! — why,  Greek! 

Dig.  Pho,  pho!  adieu;  you  palter. 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  do  not;  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something;  will  you  go? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Trg.  Nay,  stay;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word: 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience: — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump,  and  potato 
finger,  tickles  these  together !     Fry,  lechery,  fry ! 
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Dio.  But  will  you  then? 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la:  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Ores.  I  '11  fetch  you  one.  [Exit 

Ulyss.  You  have  swora  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord  j 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel;  I  am  all  patience. 

Jte-enter  Ciiessida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now ! 

Cre3.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.  0  beauty!  where  's  thy  faith? 

Ulyss.  My  lord, — 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Ores.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve:  Behold  it  well. — 
He  lov'd  me — 0  false  wench! — Give  't  me  again. 

Dig.  Whose  was  't? 

Cres.  No  matter,  now  I  have  't  again. 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  prithee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens: — Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  0,  all  you  gods ! — 0  pretty  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it, 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  'faith  you  shall  not; 
I  '11  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this:  Whose  wa.s  it? 

Cres.  'T  is  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres.  'T  was  one's  that  loved  me  better  than  you  wilL 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 
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Dio,  Whose  was  it? 

Ores.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women,  yond, 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy  horn, 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 

Ores.  Well,  well,  't  is  done,  't  is  past: — And  yet  it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell; 
Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  agam. 

Ores.  You  shall  not  go: — One  cannot  speak  a  word, 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Did,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  you  pleases 
me  best. 

Dio.  AVhat,  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 

Ores.  Ay,  come: — 0  Jove! 

Do  come: — I  shall  be  plagued. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  prithee,  come. —      [Exit  Diomedes. 
Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah !  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind: 
What  error  leads  must  err;  0  then  conclude. 
Minds  sway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude.    [Exit  Cressida. 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish  more, 
Unless  she  say,  my  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Ulyss.  All  's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act, 
Shall  I  not  He  in  publishing  a  truth? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ear8, 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions, 
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Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord:  Cressid  was  here  but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule:  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  nath  she  done,  prince,   that  can  soil  our 
mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on  's  own  eyes? 

Tro.  This  she?  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida: 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.     0  madness  of  discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself! 
Bi-fold  authority !  .where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  Pluto's  gates; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  loos'd; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliquca 
Of  her  o'er-eateu  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 
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Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express? 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus:  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek:  As  much  as  I  do  Cressida  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
Tiiat  sleeve  is  mine  that  he  '11  bear  in  his  helm; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it:  not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  then  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He  '11  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.  0  Cressid!  0  false  Cressid!  false,  false,  false! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
And  they  '11  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself: 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  Ji)NEAS. 

^NE.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord: 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy; 
Ajax,  your  gxiard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince: — My  courteous  lord,  adieu: — • 
Farewell,  revolted  fair ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head ! 

Ulyss.  I  '11  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

{Exeunt  Troilus,  ^neas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther.  'Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed !  I  would 
croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclua 
will  give  me  anything  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the 
parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond  than  he  for  a  com- 
modious drab.  Lechery,  lechery;  still,  wai's  and  lecheiy; 
nothing  else  holds  fashion :  A  burning  devil  take  them ! 

[Exit. 
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SCENE  III.— Troy.     Before  Priam'a  Palaoe. 

Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temjjer'd, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  gone : 
By  the  everlasting  gods,  I  '11  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the  day. 

Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Cas,  Where  is  my  brother  Hector? 

And.  Here,  sister;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

C.VS.  O,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho  !  bid  my  trumpet  sound ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet  brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say:  the  gods  have  heard  me  swear. 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Thau  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  0!  be  persuaded:  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow: 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold: 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate: 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  young  man?  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day? 
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And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra. 

Hect.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doflf  thy  harness,  youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry: 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
1  '11  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tho.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Wliich  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise  and  live. 

Hect.  0,  't  is  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven.  Hector! 

Hect.  How  now?  how  now? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let 's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  't  is  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus,  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-eiUer  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast: 
He  is  thy  crutch;  now  if  thou  loss  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  ■  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back; 
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Thy  wife  hath  dream'd;  thy  mother  hath  had  viaioua; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous: 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Par.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you: 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

\_Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolisb,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O  iarewell,  dear  Hector. 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars!  how  Hecuba  cries  out! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth ! 
Behold  destruction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector!  Hector's  dead!  0  Hector! 

Tro.  Away! — Away! 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft. — Hector,  I  take  my  leave: 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  \_Exit. 

Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town;  we  '11  forth,  and  fight; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about  thee ! 

\_E.veunt  severally  Priam  and  Hector.     Alarums. 

Tro.  They  are  at  it ;  hark !  Proud  Diomed,  believe, 
I  come  to  lose  my  tarm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 
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As  Tkoilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side,  Pandards. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here 's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  a  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  rascally  tisick  so 
troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this  girl ;  and  what 
one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall  leave  you  one  o'  these 
days:  And  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an 
ach  in  my  bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  think  on  't. — V/hat  says  she  there? 

Tro.  Words,    words,   mere  words,   no  matter  from  the 
heart;  [Tearing  the  letter. 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

Pan.  Why !  but  hear  you. 

Tro.  Hence,  broker  lackey !  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  IV. — Between  Troy  a?^o?  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another;  I'll  go 
look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet,  Diomed,  has 
got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of 
Troy  there  in  his  helm:  I  would  fain  see  them  meet;  that 
that  same  young  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there, 
might  send  that  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain,  with  the 
sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeve- 
less errand.  0'  the  other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty 
swearing  rascals, — that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese, 
Nestor,  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, — is  not  proved 
worth  a  blackberry : — They  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles:  and 
now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will 
not  arm  to-day ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim 
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barbarism,  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.     Soft !  here 
come  sleeve,  and  t'  other. 

EiUer  DiOMEDES,  TaoiLUS  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river  Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Did.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire: 

I  do  not  fly;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now  for  thy  whore, 
Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve ! 

\^Excunt  Troilus  and  Diomedes,  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek,  art  thou  for  Hector's  match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour? 

Ther.  No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  railing  knave ;  a 
very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee; — live.  [^Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mcrcy  that  thou  wilt  believe  me;  But  a 
plague  break  thy  neck  for  frighting  me !  What 's  become  of 
the  wenching  rogues?  I  think  they  have  swallowed  one 
another:  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort, 
lechery  eats  itself.     I  '11  seek  them.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  Y.—Thc  same. 

Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant. 

Dig.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid: 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord.        [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew !     The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelou 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
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And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius:  Polixencs  is  slain; 
Amphimacus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 
Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he  's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and  takea; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite 
That  what  he  will  he  does;  and  does  so  much 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Filter  Ulysses. 
Ulyss.  0  courage,  courage,  princes!  great  Achillea 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance; 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd.  come  to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Ti'oilus;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Ti'oilus!  [Eint. 
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Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nkst.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  "Where  is  this  Hector  1 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector!  where  's  Hector?  I  will  none  but  Hector.     \^ExeuiU. 

SCENE  YL— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Ti-oilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  sliow  thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say !  where  's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have  my  office 
Ei-e  that  correction : — Troilus,  I  say !  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  0  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  false  face,  thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse ! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  I  '11  fight  with  him  alone:  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize.     I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.  Come  both  you  cogging  Greeks ;  have  at  you  both. 

[^Exeunt  fighting. 
Enter  Hector. 
Hecx.  Yea,  Troilus?  0  well  fought,  my  youngest  brother! 
Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Now  do  I  see  thee: — Ha! — Have  at  thee.  Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

AcHiL.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use: 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
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But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune. 

IIect.  Fare  thee  well: — 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 


[Exit. 


Re-enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas:  Shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven, 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I  '11  be  ta'en  too, 
Or  bring  him  oflf: — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day. 


[Exit. 


Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour. 

Hect.  Stand,    stand,    thou    Greek;   thou    art    a  goodly 
mark : — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  1 — I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I  '11  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I  '11  be  master  of  it: — Wilt  thou  not,  beast,  abide? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I  'U  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  -YU.—The  same. 

E)iter  AchiiJjES,  with  Myrmidons. 

AcHiL.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel: 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye: — 
It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.     The  same. 
Enter  Menelaus  and  Paris,  fighting :  then  Thersites. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it :  Now, 
buU!  now,  dog!    'Loo,  Paris,  'loo!  now  my  double-heuned 
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sparrow !   'loo,  Paris,  'loo !     The  bull  has  the  game : — 'ware 
horns,  ho !  [Exeunt  Paris  and  IMenelaus 

Enter  Marqarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou? 

Mar.  a  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards :  I  am  a  bastard 
begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind,  bastard  in  valour, 
in  everything  illegitimate.  One  bear  will  not  bite  another, 
and  wherefore  should  one  bastard?  Take  heed, the  quarrel's 
most  ominous  to  us*  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore, 
he  tempts  judgment:  Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Another  Fart  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  coat  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done :  I  '11  take  good  breath : 
Rest,  sword:  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death! 

[Puts  off  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his  shield  behind  him. 

Elder  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AcHiL.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up.  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect.  I  am  unarm'd;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

AcHiL.  Strike,  fellows,  strike;  this  is  the  man  I  seek. 

[Hector  falls. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou ;  now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons;  and  cry  you  all  atnain, 
"  Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain."  [^1  retreat  sounded 
Hark!  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my  lord. 

AcHiL.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth, 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separate. 
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My  half-3upp'd  sword  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[S/ieaths  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Ti'ojan  trail.  [Exettnt. 

SCENE  X.~T/ie  same. 

Filter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor,  Diomedes,  and 
others,  inarching.     Shouts  within. 

Agam.  Hark  I  hark !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums. 

[Within:]  Achilles! 

Achilles !     Hector  's  slain  !     Achilles ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — Hector  's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along; — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

\_Exeu)it,  marching 

SCENE  XI. — Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  ^neas  and  Trojans. 

Ms'E,.  stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field ; 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector? — The  gods  forbid! 

Tro.  He  's  dead ;  and  at  the  murtherer's  horse's  tail, 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field. — 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  efiect  your  rage  with  speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  1 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on ! 

Mss.,  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 
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Tro.  You  understand  me  not  that  tell  me  so: 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death; 
But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba? 
Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector  's  dead: 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobcs  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away: 
Hector  is  dead;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet: — You  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  i:)laina 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I  '11 1hi"0ugh  and  through  you ! — And  thou,  great-siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates; 
I  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy! — with  comfort  go: 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  Mms^AS  and  Trojans. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side,  Pandarhk. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you! 

Teo.  Hence,  broker  lackey!  iguomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name.     [Exit  Troilus, 

Pan.  a  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aching  bones ; — 0  world ! 
world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent  despised !  O  traitors 
and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are  you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill 
requited!  Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so  desired,  and  the 
performance  so  loathed]  what  verse  for  it?  what  instance  for 
it? — Let  me  see: — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey  and  his  sting: 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted  clothn. 
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As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made ; 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss: 
Till  then  I  '11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 


lExit. 


VARIOUS    READINGS. 


"  Achieved  men  still  command ;  ungain'd  beseech." 

Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

A  perusal  of  the  whole  speech 
will  show  that  the  alteration  is 
not  only  needless,  but  injurious. 
Cressida  gives  a  maxim — "achieve- 
ment is  command."  She  has  pre- 
viously said, — 
"  Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd 

more  than  it  is." 
They  command  in   achievement ; 
they  beseech  in  expectation. 

"  The  thing  of  courage 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise, 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
lietimts  to  chiding  fortune."  Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 


The  original  has, — 
"Achievement  is  command,"  fcc. 

Mr.  Collier  calls  this  an  evi- 
dently misprinted  line  in  giving 
the  reading  of  the  folio's  corrector. 

In  his  own  edition,  Mr.  Collier 
proposed  to  read  "  Achievd  men  us 
command." 


The  original  has  an  obvious  mis- 
print,— 

"  Retires  to  chiding  fortune." 
Pope    suggested    retuvTis.      Han- 
mer  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  have 
replies. 

"  liOve's  thrice  rcpured  nectar." 


Returns  is  certainly  obscure, 
though  it  gives  a  me<ining.  Re- 
plies is  better.  But  Mr.  Dyce  sug- 
gests retorts,  which  might  well  be 
adopted. 


The  original  has  "thrice  re- 
puted."  The  change  to  repured 
is  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  adopted 
from  the  quarto  of  1609. 


Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
"thrice  repured" — thrice  purified 
— gives  a  far  more  poetical  sense 
than  "thrice  reputed,"  or  thrice 
famous. 


"  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  traveU'd,  and  is  mh-ror'd  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself."  Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 


The  original  has,  "is  married 
there."  This  correction  to  mir- 
ror'd  is  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio. 


This  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable 
correction.  The  whole  context  of 
the  speech  implies  the  idea  of  a 
mirror — 

"  Eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each   other   with   each 
other's  form." 
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GLOSSARY. 


AssiNEao.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  An  assincgo  may  tutor  thee." 
Assinego  was  a  cant  term  for  a  fool,  an  asa. 
Bkize.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize." 
The  brize  is  the  gad-fly. 
Compassed  window.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"Into  the  compassed  window." 
A  compassed  windov)  is  a  bow-vnndow. 
Catocchia.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  poor  capocchia." 
In  the  Italian  Dictionary  of  Florio,  cappocchio  is  explained  as 
"a  shallow  skonce,  a  blockhead." 

DisjtES.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes." 
Disme,  from  the  French  dime,  is  the  tithe  or  tenth. 

Fills.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  We  '11  put  you  i'  the  fills." 
TOie  fills  are  thills  or  shafts  of  a  carriage. 
Frush.    Act  v.,  Sc.  6. 

"  I  'II  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all." 
To  frush  is  to  break  to  pieces,  to  crush. 
Fulfilling.     Prologue. 

"  And  corresponsivc  and  fulfilling  bolts." 
'      Fulfilling  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  filling  full     As  in 
Chaucer's  '  Knight's  Tale,' — 

"  The  citee, 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  yniquitee." 

Hatoh'd.     Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver." 
According  to  Gifford  "  to  hatch  "  is  to  inlay. 

IiU?TEK.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter." 
A  lifter  is  here  used  for  a  thief ;  we  still  use  the  term  a  shop- 
lifler. 
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Mastick.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  When  rank  Thcrsites  opes  his  mastick  jaws." 
'  Histrio-mastix :  the  Player's  Scourge,'  was  the  name  of  a 
pla3'  first  printed  in  1610,  as  well  as  the  title  of  Prj-nne's 
better  known  work.  Both  were  attacks  on  players  and  dra- 
matic writers.  The  word  has  been  changed  in  modern 
editions  to  mastive,  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that 
Shakspere  should  apply  an  epithet  to  Thersites  which  should 
point  out  that  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  poet'f 
fraternity. 

Orgulous.     Prologue. 

"  The  princes  orgulous." 
Orgulous  is  from  the  French  orgueilleux,  proud.     Lord  Ber- 
ners  has   used   the  word  several  times  in  his  translation 
of  Froissart,  as,  "the  Flemings  were  great,  fierce,  and  or- 
gulous." 

Passed.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"All  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed." 
Passed — past  conception.     See  'Merry  Wives  of   Windsor 
Cressida  retorts,  using  the  word  in  its  usual  acceptation. 

Pklting.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  5. 

"  We  have  had  pelting  wars." 
See  '  Measure  for  Measure.' 
PCN.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers." 
Pun  is  pound,  to  break  to  pieces. 
Same.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  same." 
Same  is  here  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  a  heap  or  mass 
collected  in  one  place ;  in  strict  accordance  with  its  Saxon 
derivation.     The  common  reading  gives  us  sieve,  from  sive 
of  the  quarto  edition. 

Sculls.    Act  V.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale." 
Sculls  are  shoals  of  fish.    It  is  thus  used  in  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
book  vii. : — 

"  Fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea." 

Shknt.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  He  shent  our  messengers." 
Shent  is  to  abuse,  reproach,  to  handle  roughly. 
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Stickler.    Act  V.,  Sc.  7. 

"  And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separate." 
A  stickler  was  an  umpire  or  arbitrator,  so  called  from  carrj'ing 
a  stick  or  staff,  who  presided  over  the  combats  of  quarter- 
staff  and  wrestling. 

Spebr.     Prologue. 

"  Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy." 
Sperr,  sometimes  written  sparr,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sparran, 
is  to  shut  up,  close,  or  bar.  The  original  has  stitre  up. 
The  Greeks  had  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Dardan  plains, 
and  shut  up  the  Trojans  in  their  six-gated  city.  The  correc- 
tion was  made  by  Theobald. 

Spirit.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman." 

Spirit  of  sense  is  explained  by  Johnson  as  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility  of  touch. 

Untbaded.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath." 
Untraded  is  untreaded,  unused,  uncommon.    See  'Richard  II.' 
for  a  notice  of  trade  in  this  sense. 

Vablet.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Call  here  my  varlet." 

Varlet — the  modem  valet — is  a  hireling,  a  servant.     Home 

Tooke  considers  that  these  words,  and  harlot,  are  all  from 

the  same  Anglo-Saxon  root,  hyran,  to  hire. 

Vaunt.     Prologue. 

"  Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt." 
The  vaunt  is  the  van. 
Vinew'dest,    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Speak  then,  thou  vinew'dest  leaven." 
Vinewed,  vinny,  means  decayed,  mouldy.    In  the  preface  to 
our  translation  of  the  Bible  we  have  "fcnewed  traditions." 
Home  Tooke  says  the  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^»i- 
gean,  and  that  finie-ldaf  is  a  corrupted  or  spoiled  loaf. 
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■'  The  original  story,"  says  Dryden,  *'  was  written  by  one 
Lollius,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin  verse,  and  translated  by  Chaucer 
into  English ;  intended,  I  suppose,  a  satire  on  the  incon- 
stancy of  women,  I  find  nothing  of  it  among  the  ancients, 
not  so  much  as  the  name  Cressida  once  mentioned.  Shak- 
spere  (as  I  hinted),  in  the  apprenticeship  of  his  writing, 
modelled  it  into  that  play  v.hich  is  now  called  by  the  name 
of  'Troilus  and  Cressida.'"  Without  entering  into  the 
question  who  Lollius  was,  we  at  once  receive  the  *  Troilua 
and  Creseide '  of  Chaucer  as  the  foundation  of  Shakspere's 
play.  Of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  that  poem  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Chaucer,  of  all  English  writers,  was  the  one 
who  would  have  the  greatest  charm  for  Shakspere.  Mr. 
Godwin  has  justly  observed  that  the  Shaksperian  commen- 
tators have  done  injustice  to  Chaucer  in  not  more  distinctly 
associating  his  poem  with  this  remarkable  play.  But 
although  the  main  incidents  in  the  adventures  of  the  Greek 
lover  and  his  faithless  mistress,  as  given  by  Chaucer,  are 
followed  with  little  deviation,  yet,  independent  of  the  won- 
derful difference  in  the  characterization,  the  whole  story 
under  the  treatment  of  Shakspere  becomes  thoroughly  ori- 
ginal. In  no  play  does  he  appear  to  us  to  have  a  more 
complete  mastery  over  his  materials,  or  to  mould  them  into 
more  plastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  his  most  surpassing 
imagination.  The  great  Homeric  poem,  the  rude  romance 
of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  beautiful  elaboration  of  that 
romance  by  Chaucer,  are  all  subjected  to  his  wondrous 
alchemy  ;  and  new  forms  and  combinations  are  called  forth 
so  life-like,  that  all  the  representations  which  have  preceded 
them  look  cold  and  rigid  statues,  not  warm  and  breathing 
men  and  women,  Coleridge's  theory  of  the  principle  upon 
which  this  was  effected  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  essentially 
true : — 

"I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that   Shaksperc's   main 
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object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his  ruling  impulse  ?)  was  to 
translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  Paganism  into  the  not  less 
rude,  but  more  intellectually  vigorous,  and  more  featurely, 
wai-riors  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  to  substantiate  the  dis- 
tinct and  graceful  profiles  or  outlines  of  the  Homeric  epic 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  drama, — in  short, 
to  give  a  grand  history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of  Albert 
Diirer."  * 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  play, — its  incidents,  its  cha- 
racterization,— is  to  lower  what  the  Germans  call  herodom. 
Ulrici  maintains  that  "  the  far-sighted  Shakspere  most  cer- 
tainly did  not  mistake  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  which  a 
nearer  intimacy  with  the  high  culture  of  antiquity  had  pro- 
duced, and  would  produce,  upon  the  Christian  European 
mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger  of  an  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion of  this  classical  antiquity  ;  for  he  who  thus  accepted  it 
must  necessarily  fall  to  the  very  lowest  station  in  religion 
and  morality  : — as,  indeed,  if  we  closely  observe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  see  has  happened.  Out 
of  this  prophetic  spirit,  which  penetrated  with  equal  clear- 
ness through  the  darkness  of  coming  centuries  and  the 
clouds  of  a  far-distant  past,  Shakspere  wrote  this  deeply 
significant  satire  upon  the  Homeric  herodom.  He  had  no 
desire  to  debase  the  elevated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little 
the  great,  and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetical  worth  of 
Homer,  or  of  heroic  poetry  in  general.  But  he  wished  to 
warn  thoroughly  against  the  over-valuation  and  idolatry  of 
them,  to  which  man  so  willingly  abandons  himself.  He  en- 
deavoured, at  the  same  time,  to  bring  strikingly  to  view  the 
universal  truth,  that  everything  that  is  merely  human,  even 
when  it  is  glorified  with  the  nimbus  of  a  poetic  ideality  and 
a  mythical  past,  yet,  seen  in  the  bird's-eye  perspective  of  a 
pure  moral  ideality,  appears  very  small." 

Dryden,  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  Shakspere's  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida '  as  a  work  of  his  apprenticeship.  Dryden  himself 
aspired  to  reform  it  with  his  own  master-hand.  The  notion 
of  Dryden  was  to  convert  the  '  Troilus  and  Cressida '  into  a 
regular  tragedy.    He  complains  that  "  the  chief  persons  who 

•  Literary  £«mains,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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give  name  to  the  tragedy  are  left  alive :  Cressida  is  false, 
and  is  not  punished."  The  excitement  of  pity  and  terror, 
we  are  told,  is  the  only  ground  of  tragedy.  Tragedy,  too, 
must  have  "a  moral  that  directs  the  whole  action  of  the 
play  to  one  centre."  To  this  standard,  then,  is  Shakspere'a 
'  Troilus  and  Cressida '  to  be  reduced.  The  chief  persons 
who  give  name  to  the  tragedy  are  not  to  be  left  alive.  Cres- 
sida is  not  to  be  false  ;  but  she  is  to  die :  and  so  terror  and 
pity  are  to  be  produced.     And  then  comes  the  moral : — 

"  Then,  since  from  home-bred  factions  ruin  springs, 
Let  subjects  learn  obedience  to  their  kings." 

The  management  by  which  Dryden  has  accomplished  this 
metamorphosis  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
perverted  ingenuity.  He  had  a  licentious  age  to  please.  He 
could  not  spare  a  line,  or  a  word,  of  what  may  be  considered 
the  objectionable  scenes  between  Pandarus,  Troilus,  and 
Cressida.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  "rubbish"  he  de- 
sired to  remove.  He  has  heightened  them  wherever  pos- 
sible ;  and  what  in  Shakspere  was  a  sly  allusion  becomes 
with  him  a  positive  grossness.  Now  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  what  Shakspere  intended  by  these  scenes.  Cressida 
is  the  exception  to  Shakspere's  general  idea  of  the  female 
character.  She  is  beautiful,  witty,  accomplished, — but  she 
is  impure.  In  her,  love  is  not  a  sentiment,  or  a  passion, — 
it  is  an  impulse.  Temperament  is  stronger  than  will.  Her 
love  has  nothing  ideal,  spiritual,  in  its  composition.  It  is 
not  constant,  because  it  is  not  discriminate.  Setting  apart 
her  inconstancy,  how  altogether  diflferent  is  Cressida  from 
Juliet,  or  Viola,  or  Helena,  or  Perdita  !  There  is  nothing  in 
her  which  could  be  called  love :  no  depth,  no  concentration 
of  feeling, — nothing  that  can  bear  the  name  of  devotion. 
Shakspere  would  not  permit  a  mistake  to  be  made  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  has  therefore  given  to  Ulysses  to  describe 
her,  as  he  conceived  her.  Considering  what  his  intentions 
were,  and  what  really  is  the  high  morality  of  the  character- 
ization, we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  made  the  represen- 
tation too  prominent. 

The  feeling  which  the  stvdy  of  Shakspere's  '  Troilus  and 
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Cressida  *  slowly  but  certainly  calls  forth,  is  that  of  almost 
prostration  before  the  marvellous  intellect  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  But  this  is  the  result  of  study,  as  we  have  said. 
The  play  cannot  be  understood  upon  a  superficial  reading : 
it  is  full  of  the  most  subtle  art.  We  may  set  aside  par- 
ticular passages,  and  admire  their  surpassing  eloquence, — 
their  profound  wisdom ;  but  it  is  long.before  the  play,  as  a 
whole,  obtains  its  proper  mastery  over  the  understanding. 
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prominence.''''— Albany  Argus. 

"  A  very  attractive  volume." — New  Haven  Palladium. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellerp ;  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Works  of  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 


Life  and  her  Children. 

By  Ar.ABELLA  B.  Bdckley.     With  Illustrations.     One  vol.,  12mo.  Cloth. 

Price,  $1.50. 

The  work,  with  the  author's  usual  felicity  in  captivatin":  the  youthful  mim 
discusses  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  invertebrate  animals. 


II. 


Fairy-Land  of  Science. 


^ 


By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence," etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1.50. 

"  A  child's  readinfr-book  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended.  The 
youup:  reader  is  referred  to  Nature  itself  rather  than  to  books,  and  is  taught  to 
observe  and  investigate,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  collection  of  dull  deflni 
tions  learned  by  rote  and  worthless  to  the  possessor.  The  present  work  will  be 
found  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  somewhat  overcrowded  child's 
library." — Boston  Gazette. 

"It  deserves  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth." — London 
Times. 

"  So  interesting  that,  having  once  opened  the  book,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
leave  oflf  reading."— Saiwrtfay  Heview. 

III. 

A  Short  History  of  Natural   Science  and  the 
Progress  of  Discovery, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  GREEKS  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
For  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella  B.  Bccklet. 
With  Illustrations.     12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

"  The  volume  is  attractive  as  a  book  of  anecdotes  of  men  of  science  and  their 
discoveries.  Its  remarkable  features  are  the  sound  judgment  with  which  the 
true  landmarks  of  scientific  history  are  selected,  the  conciseness  of  the  informa- 
tion conveyed,  and  the  interest  with  which  the  whole  subject  is  nevertheless  in- 
vested. Its  style  is  strictly  adapted  to  its  avowed  purpose  of  famishing  a  text- 
book for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons."— io«cfon.  Daily  News. 

"  A  most  admirable  little  volume.  It  is  a  classified  resume  of  the  chief  discov- 
eries in  physical  science.  To  the  young  student  U  is  a  book  to  open  up  new 
worlds  with  every  chapter."— ffrapAic. 

"  The  book  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  the  elements  of  natural 
science."- Jowma/  of  Education. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 


NEV^  BOOKS. 


THE  BRAIN  AS  AN  ORGAN  OF  MIND.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don; author  of  "Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease."  Wiih  numerous  Illus- 
trations,   One  vol.,  12mo,  708  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  $2.50. 

"The  fullest  scientific  exposition  yet  published  of  the  views  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  psychology  by  the  advanced  physiological  school.  It  teems  with  new 
and  euKgestive  ideas;  and,  though  the  author  displays  thronghont  his  customary 
boldness  of  speculation,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  so  freely 
as  of  old  by  his  own  exuberant  wealth  of  'scientific  imagination.' "—Zonrfo/i 
AthmcEum. 

Second  Volume  of 

COOI^Y'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.  Cooley's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts  and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Professions,  and  Trades,  etc.,  etc.  Sixth  edition,  revised 
and  partly  rewritten  by  Professor  Richard  V.  Tuson.  Volume  two,  com- 
pleting the  work,  now  ready.  8vo,  1,796  pages  (complete).  Price,  $4.50 
per  volume. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  EPITOME.  By  Albert  Schweq- 
LBR.  Translated  from  the  first  edition  of  the  original  German  by  Julius 
H.  Seelye.  Revised  from  the  ninth  German  edition,  containing  Important 
Additions  and  Modifications,  with  an  Appendix,  continuing  the  History 
in  its  more  Prominent  Lines  of  Development  since  the  Time  of  Hegel,  by 
Benjamin  T.  Smith.    12mo,  469  pages.    Cloth.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  SHORT  LIFE  OF  GLADSTONE.  By  C.  H.  Jones,  author  of  "A  Short 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens,"  "Macaulay,"  etc.  "  Handy- Volume  Series." 
Paper,  .35  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

LIVY.  By  the  Rev.  "W.  W.  Capes,  M.  A.  Fifth  Volume  in  "  Classical 
Writers,"  16mo,  flexible.  Price,  60  cents.  Previously  published  in  the 
series:  " Milton,"  " Euripides,"  " Sophocles,"  " Vergil."  Uniform  style. 
60  cents  each. 

EDUCATION:  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.  By  Herbert 
Spencer.  A  new  cheap  edition  of  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  Essays  on 
Bducation.    One  vol.,  12mo,  paper  cover.    Price,  50  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  any  work  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bo.ND  Street,  New  York. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


MEMOBIES  OF  MY  £XIIiE.  By  Loms  KossrTH.  Translatefl  from  the 
original  Hungarian  by  Fekencz  Jausz.  One  vol.,  crown  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $2.00. 

"A  most  piquant  and  instructive  contribution  to  contemporary  history."— 
New  York  Sun. 

"  These  '  Memories '  disclose  a  curious  episode  in  the  inner  life  of  English  do- 
mestic politics."— iTAe  Nation. 

THE    HISTORICAL   POETRY   OF    THE    ANCIENT    HEBREWS. 

Translated  and  critically  examined   by  Michaei,   Heilpbin.     Vol.  II. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  f 2.00, 

"  The  notion  has  somehow  got  abroad  that  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  is 
inconsistent  with  the  most  tender  reverence  for  its  contents,  or  with  their  per- 
sistent fascination.  But  the  reverence  of  Mr.  Heilprin  for  the  subject-matter  of 
his  criticism  could  hardly  be  surpassed;  and,  that  it  has  not  lost  its  power  to 
interest  and  charm,  his  book  itself  is  ample  evidence,  which  will  be  reenforced 
by  the  experience  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  its  too  brief  contents."— iVfito  York 
Nation,  July  24, 1879. 

HEALTH.  By  W.  H.  Coefield,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at 
University  College,  London.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.25. 

FRENCH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Personal  and  Anecdotical  Sketches  of 
VicTOB  Hugo;  Alpeed  de  Musset;  THfioPHiiB  Gautiee;  HeneiMttb- 
gee;  Satnte-Beuve;  Geeabd  de  Neevai;  Alexandbe  Dumas,  fils; 
£milb  Augiee  ;  Octavb  Feuillet  ;  Victobien  Saedou  ;  Alphonsb 
Daudet;  and  ^milb  Zola.  By  Maubice  Maubis.  Appletons'  "New 
Handy- Volume  Series."    Paper,  35  cents  ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

A  THOUSAND  FLASHES  OF  FRENCH  \m,  WISDOM,  AND 
WICKEDNESS.  Collected  and  translated  by  J.  de  Finod.  One  vol., 
16mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  wise  and  brilliant  sayings  from  French 
writers,  making  a  rich  and  piquant  book  of  fresh  quotations. 

"  The  book  is  a  charming  one  to  take  up  for  an  idle  moment  during  the  warm 
weather,  and  is  just  the  thing  to  read  on  the  hotel  piazza  to  a  mixed  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  its  sayings  about  the  first  mentioned  would 
no  doubt  occasion  lively  discussion,  but  that  is  just  what  is  needed  to  dispel  the 
often  wellnigh  intolerable  languor  of  a  summer  afternoon."— jBoston  Courier. 

SCIENTIFIC  BILLIARDS.  Garnier's  Practice  Shots,  with  Hints  to  Ama- 
teurs. With  106  Diagrams  in  Colors.  By  Albebt  Qabnieb.  Oblong 
12mo.    Price,  $3.50. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  any  work  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


D.   APPLETON   &   CO/S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTH  AND  liAST  VOLUME  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

The  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort. 

By  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  Fifth  and  concluding  volume.  One  vol., 
12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.00.  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  at  same  price 
per  volume. 

"  Tho  literature  of  England  is  richer  by  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  succeeding  generations  of  her  sons  and  daughters." — Blackwood. 

"Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  completed  his  work,  and  completed  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  fairly  entitled  him  to  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  on  ita  couclu- 
filon.    It  ia  well  done  from  beginning  to  ^^^"—SpectcUor. 


The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  • 

By  Alfred  Henry  Hcth.     12rao.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

•'  To  all  admirers  of  Buckle  Mr.  Huth  has  rendered  a  welcome  service  by  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  while  to  those  who  have  been  prejudiced  against 
nim,  either  by  his  own  bold  writings  or  by  the  unjust  treatment  he  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  many  critics,  and  even  some  would-be  panegyriets,  they  should 
be  of  yet  greater  service."— iondon  Atheruzum. 


Science  Primers:  Lntroductory. 

By  Professor  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.  18mo.  Flexible  cloth.  Price,  45 
cents. 

IV. 

The  Fundamental  Concepts 

OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHIC  THOUGHT,  CRITICALLY  AND 
HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED.  By  Rudolph  Eucken,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  in  Jena.  With  an  Introduction  by  Noah  Porter,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College.     One  vol.,  12mo,  304  pages.     Cloth.     Price, 

President  Porter  declares  of  this  work  that  "there  are  few  books  within 
his  knowledge  which  are  better  fitted  to  aid  the  student  who  wishes  to  acquaint 


2  D.  Applbton  &  Co.'s  Bbcent  Publications.— {Con«ntt«f.) 

himself  with  the  course  of  modern  epecalation  and  scientific  thinking,  and  to 
form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  most  of  the  current  theories." 


The  Household  Diekens. 

The  Household  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works,  now  complete, 
and  put  up  in  ten-volume  sets  in  box.  In  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back, 
price,  $30.00. 

This  edition  of  the  WORKS  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS,  known  as  "  Chajv 
man  &  Hall's  Household  Edition,"  in  size  Qf  page,  type,  and  general  style,  ex<uts 
every  other  in  the  market.  It  contains  all  the  writings  of  Dickens  acknowledged  hi/ 
him,  includes  "THE  LIFE  OP  DICKENS"  by  John'Fokstbb,  and  is  superbly 
illustrated  with  900  engravings. 

VI. 

A  Short  Life  of  Charles  Diekens. 

With  Selections  from  his  Letters.  By  Charles  H.  Jones,  author  of 
"Macaulay:  his  Life,  his  Writings."  "  Han dy- Volume  Series." 
Paper,  35  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

The  work  is  an  attempt  to  give,  in  a  compact  form,  such  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Dickens  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader.  Liberal  ex- 
tracts are  made  from  the  letters  of  Dickens,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  he 
may  depict  himself  and  tell  his  own  story. 


Memoirs  of  Madhme  de  Remusat. 

1802-1808.  Edited  by  her  Grandson,  Paul  de  Remusat,  Senator. 
In  three  vols.,  paper  covers,  8vo.  Price,  $1.50.  Also,  in  one  vol., 
cloth,  12mo.     Price,  $2.00. 

"Notwithstanding  the  enormous  library  of  works  relating  to  Napolpon,  we 
know  of  none  which  cover  precisely  the  ground  of  these  Memoirs.  Madame  de 
Remusat  was  not  only  lady-in-waiting  to  Josephine  during  the  eventful  years 
1802-1808.  but  was  her  intimate  friend  and  trusted  confidant.  Thus  we  get  a  view 
of  the  daily  life  of  Bonaparte  and  his  wife  and  the  terms  on  which  they  lived  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found."— iVisw  York  Mail. 


Memoirs  of  JVapoleon. 


His  Court  and  Family.  By  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes.  In  two  vols 
12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $3.00. 
The  interest  excited  in  the  first  Napoleon  and  his  Court  by  the  "Memoirs  of 
Madame  de  Remusat"  has  induced  the  publishers  to  issue  the  famous  "Memoirs 
of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,"  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  a  costly  octavo 
edition,  in  a  much  cheaper  form,  and  in  style  to  correspond  with  the  12mo  edi- 
tion of  De  Remusat.  This  work  will  be  likely  now  to  be  read  with  awakened 
interest,  especially  as  it  presents  a  much  more  favorable  portrait  of  the  great 
Corsican  than  that  limned  by  Madame  de  Remusat. 
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